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ARTISTS AND THEIR WORK. 


The foundation of an American academy in Rome, and other current notes from the world of 
art—with engravings of some of the best canvases exhibited at this year’s Paris Salon. 


AN AMERICAN ACADEMY IN 
A very important recent incident is the 
incorporation, under the laws of the State 
of New York, of an academy in Romie for 
the promotion and advancement of the 


ROME. 


fine arts in America. This means that 
an institution is to be founded and main- 
tained in the imperial city for the benefit of 
American fine artstudents. Under favor- 
able conditions and proper restrictions, it 
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From the painting by Edouard Bisson, exhibited at this year’s Salton. 
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‘a LUCKY HUSSAR.”’ 
From the painting by Alonzo Perez, exhibited at this year’s Salon. 


will afford every advantage for advance- 
ment in architecture, sculpture, or paint- 
ing. 

The work of the academy is to be prose- 
cuted in Rome, but its results will be 
seen in America. American students 
having acquired proficiency in their art 
in an American institution abroad, will 





come back to their own country to 
work, The principal offices of the cor- 
poration are to be in New York, and its 
business affairs are to be managed here. 
The directors of the academy are Augus- 
tus St. Gaudens, John La Farge, Edwin 
H. Blashfield, Daniel C. French, J. Q. A. 
Ward, Charles F. McKim, and Frederick 
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*“‘JEANNE D’ARC AND THE HEAVENLY VOICES.”’ $ 
From a photograph by the Maison Ad. Braun (Braun, Clément & Co.) after the painting by Jacques Wagresz, 
exhibited at this year’s Salon. 


Crowninshield of New York, Daniel H. ica, or at least it is aside light on the 
Burnham of Chicago, and Frank W. much discussed ‘‘incentive’’ to art in 
Chandler of Boston. this country, that our National Academy 
—— of Design, which opens its season early 

It is something of acommentary onthe in October, should offer as money prizes, 
question of ‘‘art for art’ssake’’? in Amer- to be divided among the students of all 
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“NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA.”’ 


From the painting by E. A. Guillon, exhibited at this year’s Salon. 


its classes, just four hundred and thirty 
five dollars. 

A valuable collection of seventeen oil 
paintings depicting memorable scenes in 
the life of Washington has just been pre- 
sented by thirty Boston men to the pub- 


lic library of that city. The pictures are 
considered to form one of the best exist- 
ing collections on the subject. 
* = * * 
National art seems nowhere so strong 
asin France. The most recent indication 
of this is the organized movement of Pa- 
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““JUST BY CHANCE.”’ 
From the painting by E. Blair Leighton—By permission of the Berlin Photographic Company, 14 East 23d St., New Vork. 


risian art lovers to purchase pictures for collections out of the country. The so- 
their city’s great national gallery which ciety has the pleasant name of ‘‘ Les Amis 
might otherwise go into private or public du Louvre.”’ 
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THE COMMUNE OF PARIS. 


BY MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL. 


In Three Parts—Part II. 


The ruinous madness of the Communistic leaders, the grotesque parody of a government 
they set up in Paris, and their desperate and bloody struggle against the cordon of steel and fire 
that daily closed in around them. 


N the 1st of April, 1871, the Commune had 
organized its power, as far as it ever 
was organized. Delegates of war, foreign 
affairs, justice, and so forth, were appointed, 
supposedly to have the administration of 
these departments of government; but 

there never was any practical administration 
of affairs. The chiefs thus named were men 
without knowledge or experience; and they 
acted like schoolboys come into the posses- 
sion of a hundred ton gun, to use against 
their enemies. Nobody was quite willing to 
take charge of it, and nobody was quite equal 
to taking charge of it. 

In this, as in everything else, the Com- 
mune presented a unique spectacle. Instead 
of a few resolute men seizing power and hold- 
ing it, as the case has always been heretofore 
in these great convulsions, all alike seemed 
unable to direct the vast force of which they 
suddenly found themselves possessed. The 
names of the men who in turn succeeded each 
other, emerging from obscurity one day, tobe 
engulfed in forgetfulness the next, are not 
worth recording, and it is a vain proceeding 
to follow minutely their shifts and subter- 
fuges, their turnings and windings, their lofty 
assumption of power and their abject renun- 
ciation of it. Their legislative action was chaotic. Half the time they did not them- 
selves know where power resided. Yet they assumed more than any municipal 
government in modern times has ever dared to assume. In 1789 the Commune over- 
awed the National Assembly, but did not attempt to rule without it, as the Commune 
of 1871 did. The municipality of Paris attempted to deal directly with foreign 
governments, and actually claimed what the free cities of New York and London never 
claimed—that no soldier should set his foot within Paris without the consent of the 
municipal authorities. 

In one thing alone were they all strong, capable, and united—and that was in the 
disposition to pillage, confiscate, and destroy. In one thing only were they prompt 
and efficient—the hoisting of the red flag everywhere ; and in one thing only were 
they thorough, and that was in abolishing, as far as proclamations could go, every- 


























thing that had previously _ walt pe y) 
existed, from the grade of ~' a SS 
general, which was declared 
undemocratic, down to “ers 
which a 
was officially declared to be 
a dead thing and unworthy 
to be practised by patriots. 


French grammar, 


To show, however, 
how little this Com- 
munistic band of 
ruffians represented 
Paris, it is only 
necessary to glance 
at the sham elections 
held on the 27th of 
March. Only about 
one fifth of the regis- 
tered voting popula- 
tion of Paris took 
part in these elec- 
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GENERAL BERGERET’S STAFF. 


““4 collection of tatterdemalions dressed in the most theatrical costumes, and armed with pistols, knives, swords, and 
carbines, like pirates.” 


Sri 


tions, and in three of the twenty ar- thrown. One hundred and six members 


trondissements into which the city is di- 
‘vided, the Communist electors were over- 


of the Commune were elected, but at the 
first meeting only about fifty five turned 
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up. It became necessary, on the 16th of 
April, to have a supplementary election 
to fill vacancies. At this the showing 
was even worse. General Cluseret, who 
was then minister of war, and in com- 
mand of 150,000 men, got 1,968 votes, 
while General Dombrowski, the com- 
mandant of Paris, got 65. 


“Toe 


coolness of the crassest ignorance, of the 
destinies of the finest city in the world, 
is moving and amazing. These men tried 
to imitate the men of 1789, but genius 
was as scarce in 1871 as it was plentiful 
in 1789. 

There is an axiom that the occasion 
produces the man, but it failed signally 





A TYPICAL SCENE AT NEUILLY. 


“Irom the day of the sortie until the armistice on the 23th of April, the wretched inhabitants lived in their cellars.” 


Nothing is more tedious than studying 
out in detail the vagaries of this alleged 
government. First there were nine mem- 
bers, called the Central Committee. After 
a few weeks they were set aside in favor 
of a Committee of Public Safety, consist- 
ing of five of the worst scamps that ever 
went unhung. When the collapse finally 
came, not more than fifty men could be 
found of those who claimed to have been 
charged with the government of Paris. 
The sight of the working engineer, Assi, 
with Bergeret, the stone mason, and Gi- 
rard, the watchmaker, disposing, with the 


in the Commune of 1871. No Mirabeau 
arose to stun the world with the thunders 
of his splendid eloquence. No Barras ap- 
peared to direct events by his adminis- 
trative genius. No Danton was found, 
who by the tremendous power of his per- 
sonality could rouse all France, as well 
as Paris, to defense, and could look on 
fourteen armies placed in the field within 
a few weeks by Republican France. No 
Camille Desmoulins stood forth, to move 
and inflame the people by his written and 
spoken words. There was not even a 
successor to Robespierre in stealthy per- 
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THE DEFEAT OF THE NATIONAL GUARD SORTIES. 
“ The insurgents would be dispersed, and when they wanted to get back into the city they would find the gates closed 
against them.” 


sistence and quietly determined wicked- 
ness. All were alike commonplace in 
everything, except a love of evil; and in 
one respect only did they resemble other re- 
volutionists—to quote the savage epigram 
of Danton : ‘‘In a revolution the authority 
ought to belong to the greatest scoun- 
drels.’’ They were certainly very great 
scoundrels, but they were vain, foolish, 
and weak scoundrels as well. 

The French Revolution drew within its 
vortex the greatest minds in France. Not 
so the Commune. They made much of 
the few educated men they had, like 
Henri Rochefort, who was a gentleman 
by birth, and who, feeling his deficiencies 
in the matter of vituperative language, 
used to attend the fish markets to learn 
the art of scolding from the fish wives. 
There were among the Communists a few 
dissatisfied army officers, two or three men 
who had passed brilliant examinations, 
and a singularly large number of foreign 
anarchists, brought to Paris during the 
activity of the ‘‘ Internationale’’ a few 
years before. Such elements may be 


found in all great cities, and should they 
get control of large bodies of armed men, 
like the national guard, who are reluctant 
to give up their arms and pay, the scenes 
of the Commune might be repeated any- 
where. 

The total absence of military leadership 
among the Communists is also remark- 
able. They fought continuously, and 
generally with the greatest bravery, from 
the beginning of April to the end of May, 
and never won an engagement. The 
government troops, although slow in 
being collected, yet steadily tightened 
the cordon around Paris, and never lost a 
foot of ground they had once acquired. 
They nobly sustained the reputation of 
French gunnery, and their bombard- 
ment was a very different thing from the 
Prussian bombardment, which Paris could 
have stood a good while longer had but 
the Parisians had anything to eat. It 
was said that scarcely a shot from Mont 
Valérien went astray or failed to explode. 

The Parisians themselves showed how 
much more formidable was the French to 
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the German bombardment. During the 
siege by the Prussians, so careless did the 
people become—men, women, and chil- 
dren rushing forward to look at the shells 
as they fell—that the authorities were 
compelled to issue a decree that the 
police should arrest all persons indulging 
in such dangerous curiosity. No such 
warning was necessary when the Ver- 
saillists began to drop shot and shells into 
Paris. The population became so terri- 
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town that the mind could imagine. 
The law abiding people still looked for 
help from Versailles, and hoped from 
day to day for succor. Meanwhile, the 
Central Committee of the Commune began 
issuing decrees, which caused a stampede 
from the city on the part of all who could 
get away. One of the first called upen 
all the men between nineteen and forty 
to serve in the national guard. As the 
better class of Parisians were very certain 











THE DEMOLITION OF THE VENDOME COLUMN. 


fied, after a day or two of it, that whole 
quarters were evacuated, and the people 
in the streets ran from the places struck, 
instead of toward them. There were 
many days when the bombardment far ex- 
ceeded anything known during the regu- 
lar siege. It is well known that the 
danger from a flying shell is decreased 
about three fourths if the persons near its 
track will fall flat on their faces. When 
the scream of an odus was heard, every- 
body would instantly fall flat—to the 
amusement of the gamins, who sometimes 
diverted themselves by shouting in the 
ear of a sober citizen, ‘‘ A shell!’’ for the 
delight of seeing the sober citizen throw 
himself flat on his face in the street, the 
roadway, or wherever he might be. 
About the 1st of April the city began 
to assume the sinister appearance which 
grew worse and worse until in a few weeks 
Paris was the most melancholy looking 


that the red revolution and all connected 
with it must eventually be annihilated, 
they had no mind to enter into its service 
—and had to devise means to escape the 
vengeance of the Commune then or that 
of the regular government afterward. 

The easiest plan was to sneak out of 
the city, as the gates were opened regu- 
larly for the feeding of the millions of per- 
sons. The Communists were more than 
willing to let the women and children go, 
but they strongly objected to the men 
getting away from them. Nevertheless, 
ways were found for many to escape serv- 
ing under the red flag. Men got out in 
empty casks sent for charcoal. Gentle- 
men dressed themselves up as market 
gardeners, and slipped past the sentries 
in carts. Others, disguised as drivers of 
fiacres, would manage to pass through 
the gates on the pretense of having been 
ordered to go for national guard officers 
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NEUILLY AT NIGHT. 


‘ Neuilly was a battle ground, swept by shell and shot, and its wretched inhabitants could only come forth at night, 
when the horrors which met their gaze drove them back to their miserable hiding places.” 


doing duty outside the walls. 
is estimated that three hundred thousand 
persons left the city between the 1st and 
the 15th of April. 

Nearly every Alsatian and Lorrainer 
in Paris wished to leave the city, and was 
willing to plead his newly acquired Ger- 


In all, it 


man citizenship to accomplish this. By 
the courage and ability of the American 
minister, Mr. Washburne, a great number 
of them were enabled to escape. When 


the Prussian embassy left Paris, Bismarck, 
who knew very well what manner of man 
the American minister was, requested 
him officially to look out for the interests 
of the Germans in the French capital. 
This was a difficult and dangerous busi- 
ness, but it was so well performed that 
Bismarck paid no heed to numerous hints 
given by Mr. Washburne, after the treaty 
of peace was signed, that a represen- 
tative of the German government be sent 
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The chancellor was shrewd 


to Paris. 
enough to see that the American minister 
could serve him infinitely better than a 
German representative could—and was 
conveniently blind and deaf .to Mr. 
Washburne’s diplomatic requests that 
he be relieved from his honorable but 


onerous task. Bismarck was willing 
to supply all the money that was needed 
for the transportation of Germans from 
Paris or their maintenance there; for the 
extra force of clerks necessary at the 
American legation; for anything, in 
short, for which money was of use. But 
he was probably of the same opinion as 
Henry Labouchere concerning diplomats 
regularly trained in governmental offices : 
‘‘ They are little better than old women 
when called upon to act in an emer- 
gency.’? Mr. Washburne was not that 
sort of a diplomat, and Bismarck, having 
got the services of the most capable man 
in the diplomatic corps during a fright- 
ful emergency, very wisely retained them 
as long as he could—to the advantage of 
the Germans in particular and humanity 
in general. 

The diplomatic corps, which left Paris 
in a body—except the American minister 
—had every reason for going. It would 
have been a mortal insult for any Euro- 
pean government to have had any rela- 
tions with the insurgents. Lord Lyons, 
the British ambassador, very justly said 
that, without detracting from Mr. Wash- 
burne’s courage and devotion in remain- 
ing, he was differently situated from the 
other foreign representatives. The United 
States had no interest in the struggle 
beyond a purely friendly and humani- 
tarian one; and it was possible for the 
American minister, while maintaining 
the closest relations with the Versailles 
government, and keeping an office open 
always at Versailles, whither he went 
back and forth unmolested, to remain in 
Paris, where his services were inestimable. 

The Central Committee, which under- 
took to treat with foreign governments, 
and even with the Prussians, sent notifi- 
cations to all the diplomatic corps, 
through its alleged minister for foreign 
affairs. Mr. Washburne alone responded, 
and was the only diplomat who ever ap- 
peared at the foreign office during the 
Commune. The Versailles government 

2 
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did not fail to give him an unofficial in- 
timation that it was not agreeable to 
them that the American minister should 
hold communication with the insurgent 
government. Mr. Washburne’s reply 
was that while it was far from his inten- 
tion to do anything unacceptable to the 
Versailles government, he was enabled, 
by remaining in Paris and communi- 
cating with the insurgent leaders, to do 
something toward the salvation of life 
and property. M. Thiers and M. Jules 
Favre undoubtedly acquiesced in this just 
and reasonable view, for nothing more 
was said to him about it. 

As for the Communist leaders, they 
seem to have respected the American 
minister when they respected nothing 
else. Not once were the passports he 
issued to persons and the protection 
papers he gave to property violated. He 
was not powerful enough to save the lives 
of the Archbishop of Paris, President 
Bonjean, and the other hostages; but he 
was enabled to go to them in their ex- 
tremity, in the face of violent opposition, 
and used the word ‘‘ must ’’ to the Com- 
munal authorities, which probably no 
other mortal being did. When he went 
to ask for this permission, he said plainly 
to General Cluseret—who had held a 
brigadier general’s commission in the 
United States army—that he ‘‘must”’ 
see the archbishop. Cluseret yielded. 
Later on, when the illustrious sufferer fell 
into the hands of the vampire, Raoul Ri- 
gault, Mr. Washburne approached Rigault 
with the same calm determination, and 
got the same permission from him. 

Of the national guard which garrisoned 
Paris it is difficult to get an exact idea, 
but it is likely that the effective military 
force of the Commune never exceeded 
eighty thousand men—brave, well armed, 
with plenty of artillery and ammunition, 
but poorly disciplined and worse officered, 
with old and young, the active and the 
feeble, all huddled in regiments together 
without the slightest segregation. Of 
the rest of the national guard, which 
originally numbered about 250,000 men, 
matiy regiments remained loyal, while 
much of this vast force seemed gifted 
with vanishing qualities, and melted 
away mysteriously day by day. In the 
middle of April General Cluseret, the 
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head of the military force at the time, was 
issuing pay and rations to 125,000 men ; 
but although that number was easily 
found when it was a question of bread 
and pay, a large section became invisible 
when fighting was the order of the day. 

There were enough of them, though, to 
make it necessary for the Versailles au- 
thorities to collect a large force to con- 
quer them; and having halted and hesi- 
tated and coaxed and wheedled, when the 
revolt was made up of a few regiments en- 
camped on the Buttes Montmartre, the 
government now had to send 150,000 men 
to rescue Paris. The insurgents, seeing 
that their military force was as strong as 
it was ever likely to be, while the Versail- 
lists were collecting an army in earnest, 
tealized that they must strike a blow at 
once, and determined, at the first meeting 
of the Central Committee after the 27th of 
March, to make a sortie in force. The 
3rd of April was fixed upon, and on the 
1st of April the concentration of troops 
begun on the south and northwest of the 
city. They professed to believe that the 
troops of the line would fraternize with 
the national guard as soon as they came 
within sight, and proclaimed the fact that 
Mont Valérien would be surrendered to 
them without firing a shot. This last 
proved to bea disastrous mistake. 

On the morning of April 3—a day of 
ideal beauty—more than seventy thou- 
sand soldiers marched out of Paris, in 
three columns, toward Versailles. The 
first column, of 35,000 men, was under 
the command of ‘‘ General’? Eudes, who 
' had been in jail under a charge of murder 
until liberated by the Commune. This 
redoubtable leader expected to havea quiet 
and uninterrupted march to Versailles by 
the way of Reuil; but scarcely had he got 
his huge and unwieldy force upon the 
road, with the woods of Verriéres on one 
side and Meudon on the other, when the 
erack of musketry was heard, and a large 
detachment of Versailles troops, posted 
in the woods, poured a galling fire into 
the Parisians. Then the mitrailleuses got 
to work, and it was seen that ‘‘ General” 
Eudes had led his men into a cul de sac, 
where there was but one thing to do— 
and that was to turn around and run 


away. 
The insurgent troops fought better than 
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might have been expected, but they were 
no match for the Versaillists, who be- 
haved with a cool courage that made their 
defeats by the Prussians the more re- 
markable. The insurgents were poor artil- 
lerists, the horses had never been under fire 
before, and by plunging and kicking and 
running rendered the guns useless. For 
several hours the insurgents sustained 
the attack, with confusion in their ranks, 
but without cowardice. By noon, how- 
ever, the column of Eudes was in full 
retreat toward Paris. They halted at the 
plateau of Chatillon for the night, but 
next day they abandoned that strong 
position, which was at once occupied by 
the Versailles troops, who never gave up 
ground they once occupied, and so drew 
the wall of fire tighter every day around 
the city. 

The column under ‘‘ General ’’ Bergeret 
did no better. Bergeret was a stone mason, 
and had no acquaintance with the art of 
riding. He therefore started out to the 
field of battle in a victoria and pair. He 
was surrounded by his staff—a collection 
of tatterdemalions dressed in the most 
theatrical costumes, and armed with 
pistols, knives, swords, and carbines, like 
pirates. Twenty thousand men followed 
the stone mason. They were to proceed 
by way of Mont Valérien, and fully ex- 
pected this mighty fortification to be given 
up to them without striking a blow. Vain 
hope! The Versailles government had 
sent outa small, but picked force, to meet 
these men. There was a belief that they 
might return to their duty, if strongly 
appealed to. When they reached Valé- 
rien, they were totally disappointed in the 
attitude of affairs. The advancing column 
of Versaillists, composed of steady troops, 
and a detachment of sailors—these latter, 
by the way, covered themselves with 
glory in every position in which they 
were placed during the terrible days of 
1870 and ’71—madea resolute attack upon 
the mass of insurgents. 

The latter wavered, when Dr. Pasquier, 
a surgeon much beloved in the Versailles 
army, obtained permission to carry a flag 
of truce to the insurgents. He advanced, 
preceded by a trumpeter with a white 
flag, and followed by two soldiers, toward 
the bridge of Combevoix. Two insur- 
gents walked towards him. It was then 
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about eight o’clock in the morning, and 
the little group at the bridge was in full 
view of the many thousands of soldiers on 
both sides. Dr. Pasquier and the two in- 
surgents met and talked for a few mo- 
ments, when one of the insurgents, sud- 
denly drawing his revolver, shot Dr. Pas- 
quier through the head, and the doctor 
dropped to the ground and died without 
drawing a breath. 

A shout of rage went up from the Ver- 
sailles troops, as the brave man fell. In- 
stantly firing began on all sides, and the 
Versailles troops charged the insurgents 
with overwhelming fury. Mitrailleuses 
were brought up with almost inconceiv- 
able rapidity, and the vigor of the attack 
became irresistible. The insurgents were 
routed at all points. The rout became a 
panic, and Bergeret was foremost in the 
flight. 

Couriers had been sent back to Paris, 
carrying despatches, representing that the 
insurgents were on the way to Versailles, 
and even at Versailles, where they were 
reported to have captured forty thousand 
prisoners. While these wonderful bulle- 
tins were being read out at Paris, the 
crowd could not always restrain its 
laughter, although it was a dark day for 
the great city. The news of the forty 
thousand prisoners captured by Bergeret’s 
column was received by some one’s yell- 
ing: ‘‘But only twenty thousand men 
went out under Bergeret!’’ The courier, 
without paying any attention to this in- 
terruption, bawled out: 

‘‘General Bergeret behaved with the 
greatest gallantry, and had two horses 
killed under him! ” 

‘* Before him, you mean, ”’’ cried another 
voice. ‘‘He went out in a victoria! ”’ 

About this time the stragglers were 
coming in from all quarters, beaten and 
discouraged. The third column, of about 
twenty thousand men, under the com- 
mand of General Duval, had had no better 
luck, although it showed greater steadi- 
ness. It advanced from the forts of Issy 
and Vanves toward Meudon. The heights 
of Meudon were well provided with can- 
non, commanding the valley below, 
through which the insurgent army had 
to pass. A steady and well directed can- 
nonade made bloody gaps in their ranks, 
but they closed up with wonderful pre- 
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cision. They even made a desperate at- 
tempt to scale the heights, but each ‘time 
they recoiled at the muzzles of the guns, 
from which poured forth a storm of de- 
struction. General Duval was killed, 
after showing bravery which won him the 
admiration of his enemies. Driven back 
at last, the insurgents retreated slowly, 
taking time to butcher the few prisoners 
they had captured. The gates were 
opened to them, and after many hours of 
fighting they returned, less thousands 
killed and taken prisoners. 

The killing of Dr. Pasquier and of the 
prisoners had so infuriated the Versaillist 
troops against the captured insurgents 
that it was with difficulty their lives were 
saved. General the Marquis de Gallifet 
had several Communists executed by way 
of reprisals. It was said that at no time 
had the fighting between the Prussians 
and the French been any more desperate 
than in the encounter at the bridge of 
Combevoix, and no less than twenty one 
Versaillist officers were killed near that 
point on that fearful day. 

This was the first and last sortie in 
force, but the fighting daily grew fiercer. 
Neuilly became so great a battle ground 
that from the day of the sortie until the 
armistice on the 25th of April the wretched 
inhabitants lived in their cellars. On 
the 6th of April, Bergeret, who, like the 
rest of the Communist authorities, reveled 
in proclamations, issued one in which he 
said: ‘‘ As for Neuilly, the great aim of 
our adversaries, I have fortified it formi- 
dably, and I defy any army to take it.’’ 
The next morning Mont Valérien waked 
Paris with its thunders, and Neuilly be- 
came untenable for the insurgents. 

Within Paris lightning changes were 
taking place among the Central Com- 
mittee and the military leaders. Citizen 
Assi, chairman of the Central Committee, . 
who had devoted himself chiefly to the 
harmless amusement of driving about 
Paris in a splendid carriage, which six 
months before had belonged to M. Thiers, 
and twelve months before to Napoleon 
III, was suddenly packed off to the Mazas 
prison. His offense was that he re- 
minded the Central Committee that some 
of their acts were not strictly legal accord- 
ing to their own code. He was followed 
to the Mazas by Citizen Bergeret, whose 
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military career was cut short, and his 
command given to ‘‘ General ’’ Dombrow- 
ski, a Polish convict, who had escaped 
from Siberia. 

The star of Cluseret, minister of war, 
was now rising. He had come to the 
United States during the civil war, and 
being a plausible fellow, had insinuated 
himself into the good graces of Sumner, 
who procured for him a commission as 
brigadier general, in spite of President 
Lincoln’s distrust of the Frenchman, who 
had ‘‘ adventurer ’’ written all over,him. 
Cluseret immediately took out naturaliza- 
tion papers, and as far as could be judged, 
beyond drawing his pay and becoming 
an American citizen, his services appear 
to have been zz/. He returned to Paris, 
and got into trouble with the authorities 
under the empire, but went free through 
the efforts of Mr. Washburne, then lately 
appointed minister. This turned cut to 
be a fortunate circumstance, as Cluseret 
knew something of civilized warfare, and, 
while bad enough in all conscience, was 
not quite the monster that others were. 

The Versaillists were daily growing 
stronger, and it was seen that there could 
be but one issue to the siege; but mean- 
while, there was a shorter way of reducing 
Paris. This was by cutting off the sup- 
plies, as the Prussians had done. They 
had taken the mighty city, not by fighting 
her, but by starving her. Paris produces 
nothing, and the stoppage of supplies for 
one week must have starved the two 
million persons within her gates. But 
M. Thiers and M. Jules Favre chose 
rather to lose thousands of the bravest 
and most loyal of the Versaillist troops, 
and to permit the worst horrors of 
modern times to occur in Paris itself, 
rather than to inflict a few days of pain. 
Had their food been stopped, the Com- 
munists would have been as eager to sur- 
render as any one in the city of Paris. 
M. Thiers had been one of the foremost 
advocates of the plan to make Paris a 
fortress and to trust to luck for the feed- 
ing of the millions. With a determined 
enemy like the Prussians, it did not suc- 
ceed—and need not have succeeded at any 
time. But up to the very last days of 


the Commune, those who had money 
could get luxuries, and the Communists, 
having the wealth of the richest city in 
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the world to levy upon, always had 
money. 

As asample of what might bu obtained 
up to the very last days of the Commune, 
two bills of fare furnished to the blood- 
thirsty Raoul Rigault, prefect of police, 
and his private secretary, at the Trois 
Fréres, the most celebrated restaurant in 
Paris, have been published. This is a 
sample of how this ‘friend of the disin- 
herited classes’’ lived, when poverty and 
ruin stalked abroad in Paris: 








Breakfast on May ro. Breakfast on May 15. 
FR. C. FR. ¢. 
Nuits . ‘ ig Pomard s og 
Clos Vougeot  . 12 Nuits . : 20 
Bread . ; « - 0,1; CHoduot... ; as 
Hors d’ceuvre . 3 Bread . 50 
Sole Hors d’ceuvre I 60 
Chateaubriand Mackerel . Ree. 
aux truffes . 3 Céte provengale 375 
Chicken. . 12 Chicken. +32 
Salad . 150| Salad . I 50 
Cheese : . 75 | Cheese : ta 
Oranges : 542 Ices ae: 
Coffee, liqueurs 4 Coffee, liqueurs . 3 
Cigars, Cazadores 13 50 | Cigars . » 6 
62 85 


75 25 





On the 4th of April, after the unsuc- 
cessful sortie, the Central Committee 
issued six savage decrees, which practi- 
cally abolished all security for life and 
property in Paris. About the same time, 
after having proclaimed that the liberty 
of the press was the corner stone of free- 
dom, they suppressed all of the respec- 
table journals in the city. These six 
decrees were called the laws of the hos- 
tages, and their results were so infamous 
that some of the wretches who planned 
them afterwards thought it necessary to 
apologize for them. The decree relating 
to hostages set forth that for every Com- 
munist executed by the Versaillists three 
of the hostages held by the Communists 
should die. They proceeded to secure as 
hostages Mgr. Darboy, archbishop of 
Paris, M. Bonjean, president of the 
court of cassation, a number of the best 
citizens, and more than sixty priests. 

The subsequent murder of these inof- 
fensive persons was undoubtedly the 
blackest page in the whole history of the 
Commune. The heroic story of the vic- 
tims has been told many times, but the 
account given by the American minister 
cannot be surpassed in its touching sim- 
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plicity. President Bonjean must ever 
stand as the type of the upright and un- 
flinching magistrate. He came back to 
Paris after the 18th of March, when others 
fled from it; he declined a parole of forty 
eight hours to visit his family, for fear he 
should not be able to return in time, and 
laid down his life for the honor of the 
court he so worthily represented. Of 
Archbishop Darboy Mr. Washburne says : 
‘For myself, I can never think of this 
illustrious martyr without being over- 
whelmed with emotions that I am scarcely 
able to express.’’ And of the unfortunate 
priests, he says that they were ‘‘ hunted 
down like wolves. Their fate seemed to 
me to be very hard. They remained in 
Paris during the siege, suffered unheard 
of privations of cold and hunger, visited 
the sick and wounded, and upheld the 
courage of the people.’’ . 

Archbishop Darboy was arrested on 
the charge of conspiring with the ene- 
mies of the republic—while, in fact, 
he had pleaded with M. Thiers for a 
reconciliation with the Communists, and 
was deeply attached to the Parisians, al- 
ways disposed to take the most lenient 
view of what they did. He entertained 
most liberal ideas on all subjects, and had 
carefully abstained from meddling with 
political affairs during the empire. He 
had asked the emperor to leave him as 
much aloneas possible, frankly admitting, 
at the same time, that he should mention 
the emperor as little as possible. It is 
another evidence of the magnanimity of 
Napoleon III that he respected the arch- 
bishop’s independent attitude, and held 
him in high favor. 

The Jesuits and the Dominicans had 
closed their schools at the beginning of 
the siege and had turned their buildings 
into hospitals, where they faithfully 
nursed the sick and the wounded. The 
Christian Brothers devoted themselves to 
the work of bringing the wounded in 
from the field, and several of them met 
death while engaged in this noble work 
for humanity. The sisters of charity, and 
of other religious orders, were not behind 
in these labors, so worthy of the Master 
they followed, and like the priests, more 
than one of them died as true soldiers on 
the field of battle. But this did not save 
the rest from being shot down, and some- 
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times even torn to pieces. It is a remark- 
able evidence of the belief of the Commun- 
ists in the ultimate goodness of these 
people that many of the insurgents— 
Cluseret among the number — sought 
refuge with priests and nuns when the 
Versaillists entered Paris, and in no case 
was succor refused them. In some in- 
stances, Communists remained concealed 
for weeks by the religious whom they 
had persecuted, and then finally escaped. 

The next step after throwing into 
prison great numbers of innocent persons, 
especially religious, both men and wo- 
men, was the confiscation of what the 
Communists called the treasures of the 
church. This meant the sacred vessels, 
pictures, and the like. The act gave 
great dissatisfaction to the lower classes, 
who regarded these things as their share 
of art and beauty. As the Moniteur 
said: ‘‘ Democrats, respect democratic 
art, which, perhaps, the Christian reli- 
gion alone has placed at the service of 
the poor as well as the rich.’’ But this 
availed nothing. Henri Rochefort, who 
had let his old father subsist on a miserable 
pittance granted by charity, while his 
own profits from his newspaper were 
estimated at six thousand dollars a month, 
was foremost in advocating this confisca- 
tion. The better classes of people were 
excessively alarmed at it, as they foresaw 
the beginning of a general pillage. 

Later in the month of April, religious 
services were prohibited, and the churches 
turned into meeting places for political 
clubs. The rage against the priests grew 
more fierce, and spared neither young nor 
old. A venerable curé more than eighty 
years of age, who had spent fifty years in 
well doing, was dragged before Raoul 
Rigault, the prefect of police. The old man, 
following the ancient fashion, mildly ad- 
dressed Rigault and his associates as 
‘‘my children.” 

Rigault, who was then about twenty 
seven years old, interrupted him bruskly, 
saying : 

‘‘ Citizen, you are not before children, 
but in the presence of a magistrate. What 
is your profession ?.’’ 

‘‘T am a servant of God,’’ answered the 
curé. 

‘«Where does he live?’’ asked Rigault. 

‘‘ Everywhere, ’’ answered the old man. 
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‘*Send this man to the Conciergerie,” 
was Rigault’s reply, ‘‘and issue a warrant 
for the arrest of his master, one called 
God, who has no permanent residence, 
and is in consequence, contrary to law, 
living in a perpetual state of vagabond- 
age.”’ 

Rigault was of a different opinion from 
Napoleon, who officially recognized the 
Christian religion, for the reason that 
‘‘no nation can exist without religion, ”’ 
and unluckily for the prefect of police, 
the world has decided that Napoleon was 
aman of sounder views and more impos- 
ing personality. 

Fighting still continued all day and 
every day. Very early in April, trade 
and commerce were paralyzed, and the 
people had nothing but their savings to 
live on. There was absolutely no com- 
munication with the outside world. The 
postal service no longer existed. People 
were afraid to show themselves on the 
street. The cafés were little patronized, 
and had to close at ten o’clock at night, 
the hour when Paris usually begins to 
wake up. There were no cabs on the 
street, chiefly because most of the horses 
had been eaten. Poultry and vegetables 
could be obtained by those who had 
money, but few persons except the Com- 
munist leaders had money. The gamins 
found great amusement in clustering 
around the butcher shops, when ladies, 
who had never gone to market before, 
went and bought a pound or two of horse 
flesh, shuddering and making wry faces 
the while. 

The insurgents tried to arouse the en- 
thusiasm of the masses by parading 
soldiers—hitherto the most charming 
spectacle on earth to a Parisian multi- 
tude—but in vain. The artillery dashed 
about, and the people cursed them for 
getting in their way. Regiments of 
national guards were paraded, and the 
spectators laughed at their awkward 
maneuvers and outlandish garments. 
The few prisoners taken from the Ver- 
saillists were marched hither and thither, 
but instead of hooting them, the crowd 
watched them in silence, and occasionally 
shouted ‘‘Vive la ligne!’’ The prisoners 
themselves showed the greatest dislike 
to the Parisian populace—a new thing, 
for until then the French soldiers had 
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always been acutely sensitive to their 
reception by the people of Paris. 

Among the first treasuries which the 
Commune sought to plunder was, natur- 
ally, the Bank of France, one of the 
greatest financial institutions in exis- 
tence. The story of its salvation is one 
of the most brilliant records of courage 
and address in the annals of the world. 
Will it be believed that this great bank, 
holding in its vaults a treasure of three 
thousand million francs, in a city given 
over to licensed pillage, got off with the 
payment of a little more than seven mil- 
lions of francs to the Commune? The 
wonderful recuperation of French finances 
in 1871 and after may be attributed in a 
great degree to the soundness of the Bank 
of France—and this was achieved by the 
heroism and common sense of five men— 
the Marquis de Ploenc, deputy governor, 
and the four regents of the bank who re- 
mained in Paris. The governor ran 
away, which turned out to be a fortunate 
thing, as it is scarcely likely that he 
would have exhibited equal bravery and 
finesse. 

On the 6th of April the Central Com- 
mittee demanded possession of the bank’s 
treasure, but the deputy governor artfully 
pointed out that if its securities were 
touched, the national guard would find 
worthless the notes in which the troops 
were paid. This wasa serious considera- 
tion, and gave pause. The truth is that 
the loot was so vast, that no man or 
body of men could agree as to what 
should be done with it. The Central 
Committee appointed one of their num- 
ber, M. Beslay, as a commissioner for the 
bank, and for fear of the people whom 
they professed so to love getting any of 
the treasure, gave the deputy governor a 
battalion of the national guard to defend 
it, while they squabbled over the pros- 
pective disposal of it themselves. 

M. Beslay was as nearly respectable 
and intelligent as a Communist could be. 
The Marquis de Ploenc established the 
commissioner in an office at the bank, and 
succeeded in showing him that to loot 
the bank would be to turn the national 
guard against the Communists. The 
soldiers were early instructed that if a 
hand were laid on the treasure all their 
twenty franc notes would be worthless. 
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The deputy governor and regents could 
not avoid occasional requisitions, but 
seeing the violent jealousies and animosi- 
ties among the members of the different 
governing bodies of the Commune, they 
took care to inform all of these warring 
factions when a requisition was made, de- 
claring the consent of all necessary—with 
the result that less than eight million 
francs were actually paidout. They even 
succeeded in keeping the red flag from 
flying over the bank, pointing out that it 
was as well not to indicate too definitely 
to the mob where the treasure was; and 
as the Central Committee had no notion 
of sharing such plunder with the people, 
this suggestion was heeded. In thesixty 
seven days during which the Commune 
lasted, no colors were hoisted over the 
bank. 

The Marquis de Ploenc did not fail to 
give M. Beslay credit for his behavior 
during this time, and the Communist 
commissioner was treated with the ut- 
most leniency eventually by the Ver- 
sailles government. The battalion of 
national guards which protected the bank 
was allowed, as a special mark of favor, 
to retain its arms. 

Meanwhile there was bloody fighting 
going on. During the second week in 
April, Marshal MacMahon assumed com- 
mand of the Versailles troops, and his 
vigor and determination were soon felt. 
But he was not yet strong enough to make 
a general attack, and the Versaillists con- 
tinued to let the insurgents open the gates 
daily, and all day, for the admission of 
supplies. The Prussians so little under- 
stood this state of affairs that they re- 
peatedly offered to lend their assistance 
towards reducing the city. Naturally, 
this was declined, but it was repeated so 
often that M. Thiers had grave fears that 
the Prussians would interfere by force. 

The martial character of the French 
people showed itself in the Communist 
troops, which without leaders and with- 
out discipline, blind and ignorant, yet 
fought bravely. In default of command- 
ers, they had no staying power, and carried 
on a sort of guerrilla warfare—but they 
killed a good many Versaillists. They 
would march out of the gates quite gaily 
and determinedly fora skirmish, but they 
could not long stand the heavy and con- 
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centrated fire of the regulars. They would 
be dispersed, and when they wanted to 
get back into the city, they would find 
the gates closed against them. The 
Central Committee was beginning to fear 
the effect of the continual return of beaten 
and disheartened soldiers. They struggled 
hard to keep Forts Issy and Vanves, and 
to regain Neuilly, but three weeks of con- 
tinuous fighting found them hemmed in 
the closer to the ramparts. 

The syndics of Paris, representing more 
than eight thousand merchants and trad- 
ers, appointed a delegation to go to Ver- 
sailles and try to arrange an accommoda- 
tion with M. Thiers. They were politely 
received, but M. Thiers assured them that 
nothing could be accepted short of an un- 
conditional surrender. But on the 25th 
of April, an armistice was arranged, to 
last from nine in the morning until five 
in the afternoon, that the inhabitants of 
Neuilly might leave the cellars of their 
houses, where they had lived in terror for 
three weeks. During all this time Neuilly 
had been a battle ground, swept by shell 
and shot and musketry, and its wretched 
inhabitants could only come forth at 
night, when the horrors which met their 
gaze drove them back to their miserable 
hiding places. The appearance of these 
people was pitiable in the extreme. At 
five o’clock they had escaped, and the 
battle began again with redoubled fury. 

On the 2oth of April, the freemasons 
made a great demonstration. A large 
proportion of them in Paris were Com- 
munists, and openly allied themselves 
with the Central Committee. But there 
was a determined and respectable minority 
which refused to countenance these pro- 
ceedings, and repudiated them in the name 
of freemasonry. The Communistic free- 
masons assembled in a body at the Hétel 
de Ville and marched, with music and 
banners, to the ramparts, with the inten- 
tion of planting their masonic flags along- 
side the red flag of the Commune. The 
procession was, like most of the Com- 
munistic processions, at once terrible and 
laughable. One gigantic ruffian paraded 
in front, carrying a red flag and a white 
one, and on the latter was inscribed ‘‘ Love 
one another ’’! ‘These flags were fixed to 
the ramparts, and the commandant of the 
nearest post in possession of the Versail- 
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lists, himself a mason, stopped the bom- 
bardment for a short time, while he re- 
ceived a deputation of the masons. Find- 
ing they were acting in violation of the 
authorities of their order, he refused to 
respect the masonic flags, and they were 
soon riddled by musketry. The com- 
mandant, however, courteously sent a 
deputation to Versailles, which saw M. 
Thiers; but the day for making terms 
had passed. 

The fighting daily grew more furious, 
as the Versaillists steadily and surely ad- 
vanced, and the insurgents found their 
fortifications falling about their ears. 
Still they fought on, with a kind of sav- 
age gaiety. They had nothing to lose but 
their lives, and they knew, from the 
temper of the people and the troops, that 
these would be held cheaply when the day 
of reckoning came. 

In the last days of April, the cannonade 
became terrific. The Versaillists had a 
hundred and fifty great guns trained on 
Paris, and they bellowed by day and 
night. Both sides had mitrailleuses in 
plenty, and a strange feature of the 
struggle outside the walls was the fight- 
ing between the ironclad locomotives, 
which each possessed. Of most of the 
railways leading out of Paris, the insur- 
gents controlled a part, and the Versail- 
lists a part. A mitrailleuse, mounted on 
an armored locomotive, could be run out, 
and could do fearful havoc; and each 
side practised this singular mode of 
warfare. 

The continual screaming and bursting 
of shells made certain parts of Paris, es- 
pecially the fine quarter around the Arc 
de Triomphe, almost untenable, and the 
arc itself was struck twenty seven times 
in one day. It escaped total destruction 
because of a platform built around it, and 
protected by sandbags, where the insur- 
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gents meant to make a stand, for it was 
now understood that it was only a ques- 
tion of time when they would be driven 
inside the walls, and a Parisian mob can 
never resist the delights of street fighting, 
in which it excels. 

Within the Central Committee dissen- 
sions raged. The lie was frequently 
passed, and the doors of the Mazas and 
Conciergerie prisons began to open for men 
who had, a few weeks before, been hailed 
as the saviors of their country. On the 
30th of April Cluseret stepped from his 
position as minister of war into a cell at 
Mazas, and Bergeret, who had been incar- 
cerated on the 9th of April, stepped out. 
Rossel, a young engineer officer who had 
deserted his colors, was made minister of 
war in Cluseret’s place, and it was not 
many weeks before he resigned, with the 
remark : ‘‘I have the honor to demand a 
cell at Mazas.’’ He was unexpectedly 
gratified, and marched off to prison. 

It is unprofitable to recount the list of 
scamps who held brief and chaotic terms 
of power during this period, but each ap- 
peared to be worse than his predecessor. 
Two men—Rigault, prefect of police, and 
Ferré, his assistant, began to acquire a 
horrible notoriety. Domiciliary visits, 
confiscations, and arrests were the order 
of the day. First. the churches were 
sacked and then the houses. The first 
signs of the mania for destroying inani- 
mate things manifested itself. Henri 
Rochefort urged the destruction of the 
houses of M. Thiers and M. Favre, which 
soon took place. Courbet, the artist, 
agitated incessantly for the annihilation 
of the Vendéme Column. Law they had 
destroyed, and they loudly proclaimed 
that property must follow. They now 
entered upon that stage of madness which 
was to culminate in the horrors of the 
last days of May. 


Molly Elliot Seawell. 


BEYOND. 


A SHIP went courtesying into the west, 
How strong she looked, ah me! 
For the mosses are tangled across her breast, 
And her jolly crew have a long, long rest 
Under the moaning sea. 


Anna Neil Gilmore. 




















FLOOD of blustering yellow sun- 
shine was pouring down on to the 
prostrate body of Private George Afford 
as he lay on his back, drunk, in an odd 
little corner between two cook room walls 
in the barrack square; and a stream of 
tepid water from a skin bag was falling 
on his head as Peroo, the chzsti, stood 
over him, directing the stream now on his 
forehead, now, scientifically, on his ears. 
The only result, however, was that Pri- 
vate George Afford tried unavailingly to 
scratch them; then swore unintelligibly. 
Peroo twisted the nozzle of the mussuck 
to dryness, and knelt down beside the 
slack strength in the dust. Sokneeling, 
his glistening curved brown body got 
mixed up with the glistening curved 
brown water bag he carried, until at first 
sight he seemed a monstrous spider 
preying on a victim; for his arms and 
legs were skinny. 

‘« Sahib /’’ he said, touching his master 
on the sleeve. It wasa very white sleeve, 
and the buttons and belts and buckles all 
glistened white or gold in the searching 
sunlight ; for Peroo saw to them, as he 
saw to most things about Private Afford, 
body and soul !—why, God knows, except 
that George Afford had once—for his own 
amusement—whacked a man who, for 
his, was whacking Peroo. He happened 
to be one.of the best bruisers in the regi- 
ment, and George Afford, who was in a 
sober bout, wanted to beat him ; which he 
did. 

There was no one in sight—nothing, in 
fact, save the walls, and an offensively 
cheerful castor oil bush which grew, 
greener than any bay tree, in one angle, 
sending splay fingers of shadow close to 
Private Afford’s head, as if it wished to 
aid in the cooling process. But despite 
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the solitude, Peroo’s touch on the white 
sleeve was decorous, his voice deference 
itself. 

‘* Sahzb,’’ he repeated, ‘‘if the huzoor 
does not get up soon, the captain will find 
the master on the ground when he passes 
to rations. And that is unnecessary.’’ 

He might as well have spoken to the 
dead. George Afford’s face, relieved of 
the douche treatment, settled down to 
placid, contented sleep. It was not a bad 
face; indeed, considering the habits of 
the man, it was singularly fine and clear 
cut; but in youth it had evidently been 
a superlatively handsome one also. 

Peroo waited a minute or two, then un- 
did the nozzle of his skin bag once more, 
and drenched the slack body and the dust 
around it. 

‘‘What a tyranny is here!’’ he mut- 
tered to himself, the wrinkles on his 
forehead giving him the perplexed look 
of a baby monkey. ‘‘ Yet the master 
will die of sunstroke if he be not removed. 
Hai, hait/ What it is to eat forbidden 
fruit and find it aturnip! ’’ 

With which remark he limped off 
methodically to the quarter guard, and 
gave notice that Private George Afford 
was lying dead drunk between cook rooms 
Nos. 7 and 8; after which he limped on 
as methodically about his regular duty— 
of filling the regimental water pots. 
What else was there to be done? The 
special master whom he had elected to 
serve between whiles would not want his 
services for a month or two at least, since 
that period would be spent in ‘‘clink.’’ 
For Private George Afford was a habitual 
offender. 

Such a very habitual offender, indeed, 
that even Griffiths, the second major, had 
not a word to say when the adjutant and 
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the colonel conferred over this last offense, 
though he had stood A fford’s friend many 
atime; to the extent even of getting him 
re€nlisted in India—a most unusual 
favor—when, after an interval of dis- 
charge, he turned up at his ex captain’s 
bungalow begging to be taken on; aver- 
ring, even, that he had served his way 
out to India before the mast in that hope, 
since enlistment at the depot might take 
him to the other battalion. Thestory, so 
the adjutant had said, was palpably 
false; but the silent little major had got 
the colonel to consent, so Private George 
Afford—an ideal soldier to look at—had 
given the master tailor no end of trouble 
about the fit of his uniform, for he was a 
bit of a dandy when he was sober. But 
now even Major Griffiths felt that the 
limit of forbearance was past. Nor could 
a court martial be expected to take into 
consideration the trivial fact which lay at 
the bottom of the observant little major’s 
mercy ; namely, that though, when he 
was sober, George Afford was a dandy, 
when he was drunk—or rather in the 
stage which precedes actual drunkenness 
—he was a gentleman. Vulgarity of 
speech slipped from him then; and even 
when he was passing into the condition 
in which there is no speech, he would 
excuse his own lapses from strict decorum 
with almost pathetic apologies. 

‘““It is no excuse, I know, sir,’’ he 
would say with a charming, regretful 
dignity, ‘‘but I have had a very check- 
ered career—a very checkered career in- 
deed. ”’ 

That was true; and one of the black 
squares of the chessboard of life was his 
now; for the court martial which sen- 
tenced Private George Afford to but a 
short punishment added the rider that he 
was to be thereafter dismissed from her 
majesty’s service. 

‘‘He is quite incorrigible,’ said the 
colonel; ‘‘and as we are pretty certain of 
going up to punish those scoundrels on 
the frontier as soon as the weather cools 
a bit, I think we had better get rid of 
him. The regiment mustn't have a speck 
anywhere, and his sort helps to spoil the 
youngsters. ”’ 

The major nodded. 

So Private George Afford got his dis- 
missal, also the bad character suit of 
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clothes which is the queen’s last gift 
to such as he. 
* * * * 

It was full six weeks after he had stood 
beside that prostrate figure between cook 
rooms Nos. 7 and 8, that Peroo was once 
more engaged in the same task ; though 
not in thesame place. And this time the 
thin stream of water falling on George 
Afford’s face found it grimed and dirty, 
and left it showing all too clearly the 
traces of a fortnight’s debauch. For 
Peroo, being of a philosopher’s mind, 
had told himself, as he had limped 
away from the quarter guard, that now, 
while his self constituted master would 
have no need of his services, was the 
time for him to take that leave home 
which he had deferred so long. There- 
fore two or three days after this event he 
had turned up at the quartermaster’s 
office with that curious Indian institution, 
the ‘‘ changeling,’’ and preferred his re- 
quest for a holiday. It was granted, of 
course; there is no reason why leave 
should not be granted when a double 
stands ready to step into the original’s 
shoes, without payment; that remaining 
a bargain between the doubles. 

‘« Here,’’ said Peroo, ‘‘is my brother. 
He is even as myself. His character is 
mine. We are all water carriers, and he 
has done the work for two days. I will 
also leave him my skin bag, so that the 
presence may be sure itis clean. He is 
a Peroo also.”’ 

He might have been ¢he Peroo, so far as 
the quartermaster’s requirements went. 
So the original went home, and the copy 
took his place; but not for the two 
months. The order for active service, of 
which the colonel had spoken, came sooner 
than was expected, and Peroo, hearing 
of it, started back at once for the regi- 
ment. A ‘‘ changeling’’ could pass mus- 
ter in peace, but war required the reality ; 
besides, the master would no doubt be 
released. He was surely too good fight- 
ing material to be left behind, Peroo told 
himself; yet there his hero was lying in 
the dust of a by alley in the bazaar, in a 
ragged bad character suit, while the bar- 
racks square was alive with men, not 
half so good to look at, talking, as the 
mules were laden, of the deeds they were 
to do! 
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The wrinkles on Peroo’s forehead grew 
more like those of a monkey in arms than 
ever. This was indeed atyranny! But 
at least the presence could be moved out 
of the burning sun this time, without of 
necessity getting him into more trouble. 
So a few friends were called, and together 
they carried George Afford into the win- 
dowless slip of aroom which Peroo locked 
at four o’clock in the morning and un- 
locked at ten at night, but which, never- 
theless, served him as a house. There 
was nothing in it save a string bed anda 
drinking vessel : for Peroo, after his kind, 
ate his food at the bazaar ; but these were 
all that the Englishman would require 
for the present. So there Peroo left him 
in the darkness and the cool, safe for the 
day. 

But after that? The problem went 
with Peroo as he limped about, filling the 
cook room waterpots; for on the morrow 
he must be filling them on the first camp- 
ing ground, a good fifteen miles away 
from that slip of a room where the master 
was lying. What would become of him 
then ? 

The sandy stretches in which the bar- 
racks stood were full of mules, camels, 
and carts, and men of all arms belonging 
to the small picked force which was 
preparing to march with the one solid 
regiment at dawn on the mission of 
punishment. 

‘* Rani (water) !’’ shouted a perspiring 
artilleryman, grappling with a peculiarly 
obstinate mule, as Peroo went past with 
his skin bag. ‘‘ Rami, an’ bring a real 
jildi (quickness) along with it! Ill 
take it outside instead o’ in, because of 
them black silly’s 0’ the doctor’s. So 
turn on the hose, Johnnie—I’ll show yer 
how..”’ 

‘°F knows all about it, you bet,’’ put 
in one of the regiment cheerfully. ‘‘ Wy, 
’e’s bin hydraulic engineer and water- 
works combined to that pore chap as got 
the sack the other day—George Af- 
ford——”’ 

‘‘Sure it was a thriflin’ mistake wed 
the propositions his godfathers made 
whin they named him; for it was on and 
not off—erd he was, six days out of 
sivin,’’ remarked a tall Irishman. 

‘‘You hold your jaw, Pat,’’ interrupted 
another voice. ‘‘’E was a better chap 
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nor most, when ’e wasn’t on the lap; 
and Lordy! ’e could fight when he ’ad 
the chanst—couldn’t ’e, waterworks? 
Jest turn that hose o’ yours my way a 
bit, will yer?” 

‘* FHuzoor,’’ assented Peroo deferen- 
tially. He understood enough to make 
the thought pass through his brain that 
it was a pity the master had not the 
chance. Perhaps the curve of water con- 
veyed this to that other brain beneath the 
close fair curls whence the drops. flew 
sparkling in the sunlight. At any rate, 
their owner went on in a softer tone, 
‘‘Yes!’E fit like fits. Looked, too, asif’e 
was born to die on the field o’ glory and not 
in a bad character suit; but asthe parson 
says, ‘ Beauty is vain; I will repay, saith 
the Lord.’ ’’ 

The confused morality of this passed 
Peroo by; and yet something not alto- 
gether dissimilar lay behind his wrinkled 
forehead when, work over, he returned 
to the slip of aroom and found Afford 
vaguely roused by his entrance. 

‘‘T—I am aware it is no possible excuse, 
sir,’’? came his voice, curiously refined, 
curiously pathetic, ‘‘ but I really have had 
a very checkered life, I have indeed.’’ 

‘« Huzoor /’’ acquiesced Peroo briefly ; 
but even that was sufficient to bring the 
hearer closer to realities. He sat up on 
the string bed, looked about him stupidly, 
then sank back again. 

‘“‘Get away, you black devil,’’ he 
muttered with a sort of restless anger. 
‘‘Can’t you let medie in peace, you fool ? 
Can’t you let me die in the gutter, die in 
a bad character suit? It’s all I’m fit 
for—all I’m fit for.’’ Voice, anger, list- 
less anger, all toiled away to silence; he 
turned over with a sort of sob, and 
straightway fell asleep, for he was still 
far from sober. 

Peroo lit a cresset lamp and stood 
looking at him. Beauty was certainly 
vain here, and if the Lord was going to 
repay, it was time He began. Time some 
one began, at any rate, if the man who 
had fought for him, Peroo, was not to 
carry out his desires of dying in a gutter 
—dying in a bad character suit ! 

The latter misfortune could be avoided, 
however. Things were going cheap, in 
the bazaar that evening, as was only nat- 
ural when it was to be deserted for six 
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months at least; so it ought not to be 
hard to get the master an exchange for 
something more suitable to his beauty, 
if not to his death. 

Five minutes afterwards George Afford 
—too much accustomed to such ministra- 
tions to be disturbed by the process of 
undressing—was still asleep, his chin 
resting peacefully on Peroo’s best white 
cotton shawl, and the bad character suit 
was on its way to the pawnshop round 
the corner. It was nearly an hour, how- 
ever, before Peroo, having concluded his 
bargain, came back with it, and by the 
light of the cresset set to work appraising 
his success or failure. A success, cer- 
tainly. The uniform was old, no doubt, 
but it was a corporal’s, and, what is more, 
it had three good conduct stripes on the 
arm. That ought to give dignity even to 
a death in the gutter. 

Peroo brought out some pipe clay and 
pumice stone from a crevice, and set to 
work cheerfully on the buttons and belts, 
thinking, as he worked, that he had indeed 
made a good bargain. With a judicious 
smear of cinnabar here dnd there the 
tunic would be almost as good as the 
master’s old one—f/us the good conduct 
stripes, of course, which he could never 
have gained in the regiment. 

But out of it? If, for instance, the 
Lord were really to repay Private George 
Afford for that good deed in de- 
fending a poor lame man—a good deed 
which no bad one could alter for the 
worse? On this point Peroo would have 
been a match for a whole college of 
Jesuists in casuistry, as he laid on the 
pipe clay with lavish hand, and burnished 
the buttons till they shone like gold. 

It was gray dawn when George Afford 
woke, feeling a deferential touch on his 
shoulder. 

‘‘ Huzoor,’’ came a familiar voice, ‘‘ the 
first buglehas gone. The huzoor will find 
his uniform—a corporal’s, with three good 
conduct stripes—is ready. The absence 
of a rifle is to be regretted; but that shall 
be amended, if the huzoor will lend a 
gracious ear to the plan of his slave. In 


the mean time, a gifting of the huzoor’s 
feet for the putting on of stockings might 
be ordered.’’ 

George Afford thrust out a foot mechan- 
ically, and sat on the edge of the string 
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bed, staring stupidly at the three good 
conduct stripes on the tunic, which was 
neatly folded beside him. 

“It is quite simple, ’’ went on the defer- 
ential voice. ‘‘ The huzoor is going to 
march with the colors, but he will be 
twelve hours behind them, that is ail. 
He will get the fighting, and by and by, 
when the killing comes, and men are 
wanted, the colonel sahib may give a 
place; but in any case there will always 
be the fighting. For the rest, I, the 
huzoor’s slave, will manage, and as there 
will of necessity be no canteen there can 
be no tyranny. Besides, since there is 
not a cowrie in the master’s jacket, what 
else is he to do? ”’ 

The last argument was unanswerable. 
George Afford thrust out his other foot to 
be shod for this new path, and stared 
harder than ever at the good conduct 
stripes. 

That night, despite the fatigue of a first 
day in camp, Peroo trudged back along 
the hard white road to meet some one 
whom he expected ; for this was the first 
step, and he had, perforce, been obliged 
to leave his charge to his own devices for 
close on twelve hours amid the distrac- 
tions of the bazaar. Still, without a 
cowrie in his pocket—Peroo had care- 
fully extracted a few annas he had found 
in one—a man was more or less helpless, 
even for evil. 

Despite this fact, there was a lilt in the 
lagging step which, just as Peroo had 
begun to give up the hope of playing 
Providence, came slowly down the road. 
It belonged to George Afford, in the 
gentlemanly stage of drunk. He had had 
a checkered life, he said almost tearfully, 
but there were some things a man of 
honor could not do. He could not break 
his promise to an inferior—a superior 
was another matter. In that case he paid 
for it—honestly. But he had promised 
Peroo—his inferior—tocome. So here he 
was, and that was an end of it. 

It seemed more than once, during the 
next few hours, as if the end had indeed 
come. Somehow Peroo’s deferential hand 
and voice extricated those wild, uncertain 
feet, and that weary, sodden brain, from 
ditches and despair ; still, it was a very 
sorry fi gure which Peroo’s own hasty foot- 
steps left behind, safely quartered for the 
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day in a sandy bit of jungle, while he ran 
on to overtake the rear guard if he could. 
The start, however, had been too much 
for his lameness, and he was a full hour 
late at his work; which, of course, 
necessitated his putting in an excuse. 
He chose drunkenness as being nearest 
the truth, was fined a day’s wages and paid 
it cheerfully, thinking with more cer- 
tainty of the sleeping figure he had left 
in the jungle. 

The afternoon sun was slanting through 
the trees before it stirred, and George 
Afford woke from the sleep of fatigue 
superadded to his usual sedative. He 
felt strangely refreshed, and lay on his 
back staring at the little squirrels yawn- 
ing after their midday snooze in the 
branches abovehim. And then helaughed 
suddenly, sat up, and looked about him 
half confusedly. Nota trace of humanity 
was to be seen ; nothing but the squirrels, 
a few green pigeons, and, down in the 
mirror lake behind the trees—a pool edged 
by the percolating moisture from the 
water with faint spikes of sprouting grass 
—a couple of egrets fishing lazily. Be- 
yond lay a bare, sandy plain, backed by 
faint blue hills—the hills where fighting 
was to be had. Close at hand were those 
three good conduct stripes. 

That night Peroo had not nearly so far 
to go back along the broad white road ; 
yet the step which came echoing down it, 
if steadier, lagged more. Nor was Peroo’s 
task much easier, for George Afford—in 
the abject depression which comes to the 
tippler from total abstinence—sat down 
in the dust more than once, and swore he 
would not go another step without a 
dram. Still, about an hour after dawn, 
he was once more dozing in a shady re- 
treat with a pot of water and some dough 
cakes beside him, while Peroo, in luck, 
was getting a lift to the third camping 
ground. 

Even at the second, where the sleeping 
figure remained, the country was wilder, 
almost touching the skirts of the hills. 
When George Afford roused himself, as 
the animals rouse themselves, to meet the 
coming cool of evening, a ravine deer was 
standing within easy shot, looking at him 
with head thrown back and wide, startled 
nostrils scenting the unknown. 

The sight stirred something in the man 
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which had slept the sleep of the dead for 
years—that keen delight of the natural 
man, not so much in the capture of his 
prey as in the chase; not so much in the 
mere chase itself as in its effort, its free- 
dom. He rose, stretching his long arms 
in what was half a yawn, half a vague 
inclination to shake himself free of some 
unseen burden. 

But that night he swore at Peroo for 
leading him a fool’s dance. He threat- 
ened to go back. Hewas not so helpless 
as all that. He was not a slave; he 
would have his tot of rum like any other 
soldier, or. 

‘* Huzoor,’’ interrupted Peroo deferen- 
tially, ‘‘this slave is aware that many 
things necessary to the huzoor’s outfit as 
a soldier remains to be produced. But 
with patience all may be attained. Here, 
by God’s grace, is a rifle. One of us— 
Smith sahib, of G Company, huzoor— 
found freedom today. He was recon- 
noitering with Griffiths Major sahzb when 
one of these hell doomed Sheeahs—whom 
Heaven destroy—shot him from behind a 
roc pt 

Private George Afford seemed to find 
his feet suddenly. 

‘«Smith, of GCompany ?’’ heechoed, in 
a different voice. 








‘‘Huzoor! The sahib whom the 
huzoor thrashed for thrashing this 
slave——’’ 


‘*Poor chap,’’ went on George Afford, 
as if he had not heard. ‘‘So they’ve 
kicked him! But we'll pay ’em out; 
we——’’ His fingers closed mechanically 
on the rifle Peroo was holding out to 
him. 

* * * * 

It was a fortnight after this, and the 
camp lay clustered closely in the mouth 
of a narrow defile,down which rushed a tor- 
rent swollen from the snows above—a de- 
file which meant decisive victory or defeat 
to the little force which had to push 
through it to the heights above. Yet, 
though death, maybe, lay close to each 
man, the whole camp was in an uproar 
because Major Griffiths’ second pair of 
puities had gone astray. The other 
officers had been content with one set of 
these woolen bandages which in hill 
marching serve as gaiters, and help so 
much to lessen fatigue; but the major, 
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being methodical, had provided against 
emergencies. And now, with that pos- 
sibility of death before him, when his 
soul craved an extreme order in all 
things, his one clean pair had myster- 
iously disappeared. 

Now the major, though a silent man, 
always managed to say what he meant. 
So it ran through the camp that they 
had been stolen, and men compared notes 
over the fact in the mess tent and in the 
canteen. 

In the former, the adjutant with a 
frown admitted that of late there had 
been a series of inexplicable petty thefts 
in camp, which had begun with the dis- 
appearance of Private Smith’s rifle. That 
might perhaps be explained in an enemy’s 
country, but what the deuce anybody 
could want with a pair of bone shirt 
studs—— 

‘(And a shirt,’’ put in a mournful 
voice. 

‘‘Item, a cake of scented soap,’’ said 
another. 

‘*And a comb,”’ began a third. 

The colonel, who had till then preserved 
a discreet silence, here broke in with 
great heat to the adjutant. ‘‘ Upon my 
soul, sir, it’s a disgrace to the staff, and 
I must insist on a stringent inquiry the 
instant we’ve licked these hill men. I—I 
didn’t mean to say anything about it, 
but I haven’t been able to find my tooth- 
brush for a week.’’ 

Whereupon there was a general exodus 
into the crisp, cold air outside, where 
the darkness would hide inconvenient 
smiles, for the colonel was one of those 
men who have different towels for their 
face and for their hands. 

The stars were shining in the cleft be- 
tween the tall, shadowy cliffs which rose 
up on either side. Vague masses of 
shadow on which, seen like stars upon a 
darker sky, the watch fires of the enemy 
sparkled here and there. An enemy 
powerful, vigilant; and yet beside the 
camp fires close at hand the men had for- 
gotten the danger of the morrow in the 
trivial loss of the moment, and were dis- 
cussing the major’s pu/ties. 

‘*It’s wot I say all along,’’ reiterated 
the romancer of G Company. ‘It begun 


ever since Joey Smith was took from us 
at Number Two camp. 


It’s *is ghost— 
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that’s wot it is. ‘Is ghost layin’ in a 
trew-so. Jest you look ’ere! They bury 
’im, didn’t they, as ’e was—decent like, 
in pants and coat—no more. Well, since 
then ’e’s took ’is rifle off us, an’ a great- 
coat off D Company, an’ a knapsack off 
Bone? 

‘‘Don’t be lavin’ out thim blankets he 
tuk from the store, man,’’ interrupted 
the tall Irishman. ‘‘Sure it’s a testhi- 
mony to the pore bhoy’s character, anny- 
how, that he should be wantin’ thim 
where he is.’’ 

“Tt is not laughing at all at such 
things I would be, whatever,’’ put in 
another voice seriously ; ‘‘ for it is know- 
ing of such things we are in the High- 
lands——”’ 

‘‘Hold your second sight, Mac,’’ broke 
in a third. ‘‘We don’t want none o’ 
your shivers tonight. You’re as bad as 
them blamed niggers, and they swear 
they seen Joey more nor once in a red 
coat dodging about our rear.’’ 

‘‘ Well, they won’t see ’im no more, 
then, ’’ remarked a fourth philosophically, 
‘*for ’e’s changed ’is tailor. Leastways, ’e 
gota service khakee off Sergeant Jones 
the night afore last; the sergeant took 
his bible oath to ’ave it off Joey Smith’s 
ghost when ’e got time to tackle ’im, if 
’e ’ad ter go to ’ell for it! ”’ 

Major Griffiths, meantime, was having 
a similar say as he stood eyeglass in eye 
at the door of the mess tent. ‘‘ Whoever 
the thief is,’’ he admitted, with the justice 
common to him, ‘‘ he appears to have the 
instincts of a gentleman; but by Gad, 
sir, if I find him, he shall know what it 
is to take a field officer’s gaiters.” 

Whereupon he gave a dissatisfied look 
at his own legs, a more contented one at 
the glimmering stars of the enemy’s watch 
fires, and then turned in to get a few 
hours’ rest before the dawn. 

But some one a few miles further down 
the valley looked both at his legs and at 
the stars with equal satisfaction. Some 
one tall, square, straight, smoking a 
pipe—some one else’s pipe, no doubt— 
beside the hole in the ground where on 
the preceding night the camp flagstaff 
had stood. That fortnight had done 
something for George Afford besides giv- 
ing his outward man a trousseau ; it had 
clothed him with a certain righteousness, 
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despite the inward conviction that Peroo 
must be a magnificent liar in protesting 
that the Auzoor’s outfit had either been 
gifted to him or bought honestly. 

In fact, as he stood looking down at 
his legs complacently, he murmured to 
himself, ‘‘I believe they’re the major’s, 
poor chap—look like him, somehow.’’ 
Then he glanced at the sergeant’s coatee 
he wore, and walked up and down 
thoughtfully—up and down beside the 
hole in the ground where the flagstaff 
had stood. 

So to him from the dim shadows came 
a limping figure. 

‘‘Well?’’ he called sharply. 

‘‘' The orders are for dawn, huzoor, and 
here are some more cartridges I have 
brought you.”’ 

George Afford laughed an odd, low 
little laugh of sheer satisfaction. 

It was past dawn by an hour or two, 
but the heights were still unwon. 

‘‘Send some one—any one,’’ gasped 
the colonel breathlessly, as he pressed on 
with a forlorn hope of veterans to take a 
knoll of rocks whence a galling fire had 
been decimating every attack. ‘‘Grif- 
fiths! For God’s sake go, or get some 
one ahead of those youngsters up there 
in the pass, or they’ll break in a minute, 
and then dd 

Break! What more likely? A weak 
company full of recruits, a company with 
its officers shot down, and before it a task 
for veterans—for that indifference to 
whizzing bullets which only custom 
brings. Major Griffiths, as he ran 
forward, saw all this—saw also the 
ominous waver—God! Would he be in 
time to check it—to get in front of them ? 
That was what was wanted—some one 
ahead; no more than that—some one 
ahead. 

There was some one. A tall figure 
suddenly appeared ahead of the wavering 
boys. 

‘‘Come on! Come on, my lads! Fol- 
low me! ’’ rang out a confident voice, 
and the major as he ran, half blinded by 
the mists of his own haste, felt it was as 
a voice from Heaven. 

‘““Come on! Come on! Give it ’em 
straight. Hip, hip, hurray! ” 

An answering cheer broke from the 
boys behind, and with a rush the weakest 
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company in the regiment followed some 
one to victory. 

‘‘T don’t understand what the dickens 
it means,’’ said the colonel almost fret- 
fully that same evening. Safe over the 
pass, the little force was bivouacking in 
a willow set valley on the other side of 
the hills. Before it lay what it had come 
to gain, behind it danger past. ‘‘Some 
one in my regiment,’’ he went on, ‘‘ does 
a deuced plucky thing — between our- 
selves, just about saves the position; I 
want naturally to find out who it was, 
and here I am met by a cock and bull 
story about it being some one’s ghost. 
What the devil can it all mean, major?”’ 

The major shook his head. ‘‘I couldn’t 
swear to the figure, sir, though it re- 
minded me a bit—but that’s impossible. 
However, as I have by your orders to ride 
back to the top, sir, and see what can be 
done to hold it, I’ll dip over a bit to where 
the rush was made, and see if there is 
any clue.’’ 


He had not to go so far. In one of 


those tiny hollows in the level plateau of 


pass, whence the snow melts early, leaving 
a carpet of blue forgetmenots and alpine 
primroses behind it, Sergeant Jones and 
the small party going to make security 
still more secure, came upon Peroo, the 
water carrier, trying to perform a tearful 
travesty of the burial service over the body 
of George Afford. 

It was dressed in Sergeant Jones’ tunic 
and Major Griffiths’ putties, but the ser- 
geant knelt down beside it, and smoothed 
the stripes upon the cuff with a half me- 
chanical, half caressing touch; and the 
major interrupted Peroo’s protestations 
with an odd tremor in his voice. 

‘‘What the devil does it matter,’’ he 
said sharply, ‘‘ what he took besides the 
pass? Stand aside, man—this is my work, 
not yours, sergeant. Form up your men 
for the salute—ball cartridge. ’’ 

The major’s recollection of the Service 
for the Burial of the Dead was not accu- 
rate, but it was comprehensive. So he 
committed the body, mortal remains of 
his brother soldier, to the dust, confessing 
confusedly that there is a natural body 
and a spiritual body—a man that is of 
the earth earthy, and one that is of the 
Lord from Heaven. So following on a 
petition to be saved from temptation and 
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echoes, and they left George Afford in the 
keeping of the pass, and the pass in his 
keeping. 

And as the major rode campwards, he 
wondered vaguely if some one before the 
Great White Throne wore a bad character 
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suit, or whether Wisdom understood the 
plea, ‘‘I’ve had a very checkered life—I 
have, indeed !”’ 

But Peroo had no such thoughts, needed 
no suchexcuse. It was sufficient for him 
that the huzoor had once been the Pro- 
tector of the Poor. 


Flora Annie Steel. 





THE WILLOW STREAM. 


A WONDROUS wealth of flower and fern, 
Sequestered nooks at every turn, 

And pools with tiny caves and dens 
Enfolding timid citizens ; 

A stream from out whose ports of gloom 
Float argosies of lotus bloom, 

And arched with trees whose branches wide 
Drop melodies adown the tide— 

The tuneful branches whereupon 

Were hung the harps of Babylon ! 


Today these willow boughs are hung 
With instruments more deftly strung— 
The fairy viol, lyre, and lute, 

The elfin horn and fife and flute, 

And sweeter still the pipes of Pan 
Soft pressed by lips Afolian— 

An orchestra that seems to be 

In league with gay- Terpsichore 

To which the leaves all afternoon 

Are dancing reel and rigadoon. 


Beside the willow bowered stream 

How soon come dusk and dew and dream ! 
Through interwoven shine and shade 

I hear a night bird’s serenade ; 

A note falls on a ripple’s breast 

So gently soothing it to rest ; 

And lo, the Lady Moon in white 

Draws back the curtain of the night, 

And with a kiss awakes a star— 

How still the stream and willows are ! 





Clarence Urmy. 














THE PALACE COTTAGES OF NEWPORT. 


The seaside capital of American society, and the group of magnificent houses built there by the 
Vanderbilts, the Goelets, the Belmonts, and other millionaire families, 


i natural scenery Newport is one of 
the beautiful places of the world, 
and no spot in this country has been so. 
adorned by wealth and good taste. The 
natural beauties have always been there, 
but it has taken long years for the hand 
of man to bring the place to its present 
state of artistic perfection. Before the 
Revolution, country seats were built 
there by gentlemen of fortune; and for 
fifty years it has been famous as our show 
watering place. Even during the darkest 
days of the war for independence it main- 
tained its dignified gaiety. The incident 


at the ball given at Newport in honor of 
the commander in chief, when the French 
officers took the instruments and played, 
danced to 


while General Washington 
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their music, was in harmony with the 
spirit of the place. 

Today, the number and the splendor of 
the villas dotting Ochre Point, often called 
Millionaire’s Point, surpass the luxurious 
country seats of the Roman patricians. 
The cliff walk, extending for two miles 
along the sea, shows, on the one hand, 
all the delights of nature’s rarest charms, 
while on the other, the visitor is fasci- 
nated by the beauty of the cottages with 
their ample lawns and elaborate gardens. 

The life of the Newport cottager, though 
formerly much simpler than now, has 
always been stately. Governor William 
Beach Lawrence, who represented the 
United States in London during John 
Quincy Adams’ administration, purchased 
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sixty seven acres along the sea front for 
twelve thousand dollars, and called the 
property Ochre Point, from the color of 
the cliffs. His neighboring cottager was 
Bancroft, the historian. Families con- 
genial to the Lawrences and the Bancrofts 
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admirable idea of the possibilities of white 
Tuckahoe marble. It is a really noble 
example of the classical style, and might 
serve as a model of a modern executive 
mansion at Washington. The grand 
portico, jutting forward with its monolith 
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ROUGH POINT, MR. FREDERICK W. VANDERBILT’S RESIDENCE AT NEWPORT. 


gradually joined the Newport colony, 
purchasing sites and erecting villas at 
Ochre Point. It is the continued leader- 
ship of people of this sort which has given 
the local society its distinction. 

The finest piece of architecture in New- 
port is the Marble House, which the late 
R. M. Hunt designed for William K. 
Vanderbilt, and which now belongs to 
Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont. This palace 
would shine like a jewel in any of the 
great capitals of Europe, and it gives an 


columns and Roman Corinthian capitals, 
is so imposing that, although no wider 
than either of the adjoining wings, it 
dominates the whole front. A balustraded 
driveway, curving in from both sides, 
hides the base below the range of columns. 
This is in keeping with the purpose of 
the structure, which, if the columns 
soared aloft from a base exposed to the 
uninterrupted view of the spectator, would 
have the character of a public building. 
As the cottagers entertain on a large 
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scale, and the flower of New York society 
is transplanted almost bodily to Newport 
in the season, many of the houses are 
provided with great banqueting halls and 
ball rooms. In Marble House the main 
entrance and stairs are of beautiful Sienna 
marble. The dining room, from floor to 
ceiling, is finished in dark pink Numidian 
marble, carved in life-like figures and 
basreliefs. 

Some Newport places are not intended 





BELCOURT, MR. 


exclusively for summer. It was from 
trying to heat The Breakers in the cold 
weather of November, 1892, that the 
house was burned to the ground, and Mr. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt and his family were 
turned out of doors. The burned Breakers 
was built in 1880 of brick and wood by 
Mr. Pierre Lorillard, who sold it to Mr. 
Vanderbilt, four years later, for four hun- 
dred thousand dollars. The present house, 
rebuilt from designs by Mr. Hunt, is a 
villa in buff Indiana stone—such a rural 
palace as an Italian prince or cardinal of 
the time of the Borgias might have 
erected. It is magnificent, and yet in per- 
fect taste. The conditions of its location 
on the shelf of the Newport cliff prevent 
its having room to spread out; but it 
shows that a stately house of three lofty 
stories need not resemble a public build- 
ing. The warm tint of the stone adds 
another element of beauty to the charm 
of The Breakers. A pleasing variety is 


OLIVER H. P. BELMONT’S RESIDENCE AT NEWPORT. 
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offered in the different fronts of the cot- 
tage. On one side isa porch semicircular - 
in form, a little like the apse of a cathe- 
dral, the ecclesiastical suggestion being 
carried out in the loggia on either side. 
Facing the garden, the house recedes in 
the center, the space being occupied by a 
two storied loggia, the seven arches of 
which invite one into cool and dark re- 
treats from the heat and glare of the 
summer day. The interior is embellished 




















by unsurpassed mosaic and stone work. 
Some of the walls are finished in light 
green cipollino marble. One ceiling has 
a mosaic center panel portraying a bath- 
ing chamber in ancient Pompeii, with an 
elaborately carved frame of English ala- 
baster. In the loggia, which looks so 
dark from without, all is light within, 
from ceilings, floors, and tympani of the 
arches sumptuously decorated in designs 
of the Italian Renaissance. 

The residence of Mr. Frederick W. 
Vanderbilt, Rough Point, on the Ocean 
Walk, presents an attractive mixture of 
luxury and rustic simplicity. The first 
impression it gives is of a wide, rambling, 
irregular, and picturesque manor house of 
the English shires. In a burly way it as- 
serts its superiority as a claimant to the 
soil of Newport over the palatial preten- 
sions of a classic pile like Marble House, or 
the Renaissance elegance of The Breakers. 
At the same time, the architects of Rough 
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Point produced a fine work of art. It is 
solid, unpretentious, constructed .on a 
large and liberal scale; its arrangement 
is artistic, felicitous, and dignified. The 
ball room occupies the center of the build- 
ing, and extends from the first floor to 
the roof, having at the second story a gal- 
lery for spectators. A function here be- 





ditches, and the huddle of dependent 
buildings. As Mr. Hunt, the architect, 
learned his art in the French schools, and 
had a romantic rather than a classical 
taste, it was natural that he should bend 
all his energies to making this one of his 
great successes. The atmosphere of Ochre 
Court is one of refinement, harmony, and 
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THE RESIDENCE OF EDWIN D. MORGAN, BRENTON’S COVE, NEWPORT. 


comes famous as a picture of social mag- 
nificence, and some have been attended 
by more than three hundred of the lead- 
ing cottagers, the arrival of whose equi- 
pages makes the shore front of the build- 
ing seem like a city thoroughfare. 

Ochre Court, the Newport cottage of 
Mr. Ogden Goelet, represents what the 
French chateau stood for in the Middle 
Ages, when a combination of manor, cas- 
tle, and palace was necessary. The ma- 
terial used, blue Indiana stone, lends it- 
self admirably to the construction of such 
abuilding. Of course some of the acces- 
sories of the medieval chateau are dis- 
pensed with, such as outer walls, moats, 





repose. There is nothing added to the 
building which is not an integral part of 
the romantic and picturesque idea of the 
whole. Theentrance gates are one of the 
finest pieces of decorative ironwork to be 
found in Europe or America. Looking 
through them at the front of the chateau, 
its severe simplicity is seen to break up 
into elaborated details, some of them sim- 
ple devices which blend as a whole into a 
remarkably harmonious composition. The 
expanse of wall is only broken by the 
great window and the hatchments of 
embossed carvings, which, though char- 
acteristic, are at the same time subordi- 
nate. 
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Mr. Robert Goelet’s cottage was de- 
signed by Messrs. McKim, Mead and 
White, the well known New York archi- 
tects. The site was not as ample as that 
of Rough Point, and the building is not 
spread out over so much ground. What 
it lacks in area, however, it makes up in 
height. An admirable effect is gained by 
the marked slope of the roof and by the 
artistic treatment of the chimneys, the 
gables, and the dormer windows. The 
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down into it. Stone, brick, and plaster 
mixed with shells and pebbles, have been 
.used for the outer walls. The same 
rough cast plaster, with timber, is the 
material of the inner walls, facing the 
court. There is no prettiness about the 
exterior of Belcourt; it is sturdy, rough 
and ready, substantial and picturesque. 
The galleries of the loggia and their 
Gothic details transport one from this 
prosaic time and land of practical affairs 
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luxuriant growth of ivy adds its decora- 
tive effect to make the cottage look like 
an old English manor house. 

The same architects have erected for 
Mr. Edwin D. Morgan, at Brenton’s 
Cove, a cottage which is a most ambitious 
attempt to adapt a dwelling to the ex- 
igencies of location and scene. The site 
is on the seaward point of a rocky penin- 
sula, and precipitous and rugged cliffs on 
three sides form the foundation stones. 
While from the sea the house rises frown- 
ing from the rocks like some dark fortress, 
from the land a Greek temple appears at 
the edge of the cliff. There is the temple 
court with its inclosure of white Greek 
columns instead of dark pillars as on the 
other front. It suggests the Acropolis 
at the top of its famous hill at Athens. 

Belcourt, the residence of Mr. Oliver 
H. P. Belmont, incloses a large Spanish 
court with a commodious lorgia looking 


to some scene and period romantic and 
remote. 

The cottage of Mr. H. Mortimer Brooks, 
at the extreme end of Bellevue Avenue, 
and facing the ocean, adjoins that of F. 
W. Vanderbilt. The place is of the old 
fashioned English type, spacious, simple 
in composition, proportioned in detail, 
and well adapted to its purpose of serving 
as a generous, hospitable homestead. 

That these houses are among the show 
places of Newport is due as much to the 
social prominence of their owners as to 
the architectural superiority of the struct- 
ures themselves; for even in the ranks 
of the four hundred there are places of 
honor given to certain members on ac- 
count of an additional cipher in a for- 
tune, or a matrimonial connection with 
the peerage of Great Britain. But the 
cliffs and meadow lands of Newport are 
full of cottages, atiy one of which would 
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MARBLE HOUSE, MRS. OLIVER H. P. 


be a fit subject for an architectural eulo- 
gium, or would serve as the summer 
palace of a queen seeking relaxation from 
the turmoil of a court in the life and 
pleasures of a dairy maid. But Marie 
Antoinette was probably more successful 
in finding rest at the Trianon than are the 
society queens who flock to Newport, for 
in this summer colony there is no rest 
from the winter’s gaiety ; life moves at a 
still quicker pace, and to the dances and 
dinners, teas and luncheons, of city life, 
are added the sports and pastimes of the 
country. 

Society in Newport is always on dress 
parade, and while it concerns itself little 
with what the ‘‘ other half’’ is doing, the 
other half takes a great interest in it, 
watching its every movement, following 
its qvery step. This vast other half fills 
hotels and boarding houses, and while it 
plunges into the surf, or sprawls on the 
sands, or wheels along the beautiful roads, 
it has one eye always on society. And 
some of the magnates, though they pre- 
tend to have a great indifference to its 
watchful gaze, cannot quite conceal the 
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pleasure that such attention gives them, 
and add a little more pomp and ostenta- 
tion to their mode of life for the benefit 
of hot polloz. 

This panorama of plutocratic life was 
made the subject of an essay by a dis- 
tinguished foreigner not long ago, and 
his work was received with loud outcries 
in many parts of America. On all sides 
was heard the question: Should the exist- 
ence led by those people at Newport be 
taken as an exponent of American life ? 
The answer to this question is assuredly in 
the affirmative. The millionaire colony at 
Newport is a distinct feature of the com- 
munity. It is one peculiar to America, 
too, and it offers food for thought not 
only to French philosophers, but to think- 
ers the world over. 

In no other country under the sun is 
there to be found a society based solely 
on wealth. That this society should be 
conservative and exclusive is one of its 
astounding features ; but that such is the 
case is well known. Marriages are 
arranged among its members with as 
much diplomacy as is attendant upon 
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MR. ROBERT GOELET’S RESIDENCE AT NEWPORT. 


similar affairs among the nobility in for- 
eignlands. It is easier, indeed, to become 
a member of court circles in Europe than 
to join this society of muftimillionaires. 
Titles may be acquired by a moderate ex- 
penditure, and are occasionally bestowed 
as rewards of merit; but only the 
possession of the magic six ciphers will 
admit to this Newport colony. The cer- 
tificate of admission having been passed 
upon by competent authorities, the for- 
tunate holder is allowed to enter the 
sacred precinct, and a golden web is 
woven around him, so that his faults and 
foibles are converted into mere eccentrici- 
ties or personal peculiarities. - 

The only demand that is made upon 
him is that he shall retain the original 
passport. Unfortunately there are many 
ups and downs in American life. When 
a man is riding easily on the crest of 
prosperity’s wave he may build his cot- 
tage at Newport and become one of the 
exalted. Then comes an exciting day in 
the stock exchange, a corner in sugar or 
wheat, aclash of bulls and bears; a few 
inches of tape pass under the ticker, and 
all is gone—rank, prestige, and fortune. 
The first sign of this disaster is often the 
sale of the Newport mansion. Sometimes 
a desperate attempt is made to cling to 
this outward and visible sign of pros- 


perity, because its loss means _ social 
ostracism; but the expense attendant 
upon one of these houses soon makes it 
impossible to keep up the show. The 
house and the position that goes with it 
are turned over to some fortunate new- 
comer. 

When and why the term ‘cottage ”’ 
was given to these massive piles of stone 
and marble is not known. Governor 
Lawrence and Mr. Bancroft invariably 
spoke of their ‘‘ villas at Newport ’’; but 
in those old days life was a stately affair, 
and the words describing it and its ad- 
juncts were of necessity more ponderous 
than those required today. Now there 
are ‘‘summer houses’’ on the Hudson, 
and ‘‘ estates ’’ in the Berkshires, but at 
Newport, where the houses are only a 
little less magnificent than the palaces of 
the mad king of Bavaria, they are termed 
‘*cottages,’’ and the dwellers therein are 
known as ‘‘cottagers.’’ One is tempted 
to remember Southey’s ‘‘ cottage of gen- 
tility ’’ and the gentleman who ‘‘ owned 
with a grin that his favorite sin ’’,was 
‘‘the pride that apes humility.’’ But it 
would be unjust to charge these magnifi- 
cent cottagers with this particular fault, 
for it is highly improbable that any sort 
of humility had anything to do with the 
curious misnomer. 

Edge Kavanagh. 


























AFTERNOON. 


A LILAC light about her pathway narrows ; 
Fine points of flame from out her quiver gleam, 
Till suddenly she drops her golden arrows, 


And dips her feet in twilight’s silver stream. 
Flattie Whitney. 








A BEAUTIFUL woman whose fame as a 
type of the ‘‘fair American’? is world 
wide makes this estimate of her reputa- 
tion : ‘‘I’m the most disappointing woman 
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MRS. GEORGE MCREYNOLDS, OF CHICAGO. 
From a photograph by Steffens, Chicago. 








in the world; I’m a ‘type.’ I’m not 
what any one expects me to be, not what 
any one thinks I ought to be, not what I 
know I am. I’m a ¢dy#e, that’s all; but 
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MISS GRACE ADEL, OF SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA. 


From a photograph by Carruthers, San Jose. 


of what, I have never yet found two 
people who agree.”’ 

So frank an admission is rare among 
women reputed to be beautiful; it could 
be true only in America, where types of 
beauty are as varied as individuals. In 
the West, more than in the East or South, 
the variety is without end. Western 
photographers have taken thousands of 
pictures of fair women, all of which are 


examples of Western beauty, but no one 
of which could possibly be voted ‘‘ the ”’ 
Western type. Our Western women, like 
our Western literatures, are typical of 
only one thing—variety. There are beau- 
tiful women in Chicago whose charm of 
manner and grace of bearing are anything 
but Western, asthe term is often accepted. 
Mrs. McReynolds, of whom a portrait is 
given here, is such a woman. She is the 
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wife of George W. McReynolds, a man in 
the ‘‘ups and downs of grain.’’ As the 
daughter of John Hamilton Cork, prom- 
inent in transportation affairs, she has 
always been a belle in Chicago, and is 
best known in the music loving circle of 
the society of the Western metropolis. 
California has grown famous for so 
many extraordinary products, that super- 
latives seent to associate naturally with 
people and things in the land of the 
Golden Gate. Particularly is this sowith 
the women of the Pacific coast, though 
there may be less fear of confronting a 
difference of opinion in the use of the 
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HON. MRS. ARTHUR HENNIKER. 
From a photograph by Chancellor, Dublin. 


term ‘‘ most beautiful’? when one sees it 
in connection with so fair an individual 
picture as that of Miss Grace Adel. 
Miss Adel was born and has always lived 
in San José, the city of the Santa Clara 
valley, noted for its beautiful homes, 
lovely gardens, and fair women. Her 
mother was a noted belle in San Francisco 
during the early sixties. Miss Adel’scharm 
is the perfect and simple beauty of youth. 
She is but nineteen years old, and her 
graceful figure and sweet ‘face have all 
the attractions of girlhood. She is a 
great horsewoman, and is often seen can- 
tering over the splendid roads of the 
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valley or up the Alameda. She also 
shines as a reader of more than ordinary 
attainment, and has figured prominently 
in amateur entertainments. 
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was not considered one of her best ef- 
forts. For the past year Mrs. Henniker 
has acted as president of the English 
society of women journalists, a young 








THE MARCHIONESS OF LONDONDERRY. 
From a photograph by Chancellor, Dublin. 


The Hon. Mrs. Arthur Henniker is 
quite as well known in the world of Eng- 
lish literature as in society abroad. She 
has produced several successful novels, a 
number of clever short stories, and many 
special articles. Not long ago she col- 
laborated with Thomas Hardy in writ- 
ing a sensational tale, which, however, 


but important organization which in- 
cludes among its members nearly all the 
well known newspaper women of Great 
Britain and Ireland. When her brother, 
the Earl of Crewe, formerly Lord Hough- 
ton, was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Mrs. Henniker frequently discharged the 
duties of vicereine at Dublin Castle, where 
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she made many friends among the 
Nationalists by her support of their prin- 
ciples. She is a woman of wide sym- 
pathies; she is devoted to animals, fond 
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gether with an intellectual individuality, 
make her a charming woman. In recent 
years she has taken great interest in 
philanthropic work. The nurses for the 


MRS. REGINALD ARNOLD, OF NEW YORK. 
From a photograph by Dupont, New Vork. 


of music and poetry, and given to con- 
sidering the deeper questions of life. 

In that inner and exclusive circle in 
England of which the royal family is the 
center, and where crowns and titles move 
1s,ar°s intimes, the Marchioness of Lon- 

srry is a recognized favorite. Her 
‘. autiful face and fascinating manner, to- 


sick poor at all the Marquis of London- 
derry’s collieries, the clubs and recre- 
ation rooms for working girls, and the 
benevolent societies which she maintains 
in various parts of England and Ireland, 
show that deeds more than words are the 
outcome of Lady Londonderry’s syn- 
pathy. During her husband’s viceroyalty 
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MISS SADIE MCFADDEN, OF NASHVILLE. 


From a photograph. 


of Ireland she reigned as queen in Dublin, 
surrounded by a brilliant court. Though 
not blessed with robust health, she man- 
ages amidst the whirl of social engage- 
ments to devote much time to reading ; 
she is an accomplished musician, an 
artistic photographer, and a graceful 
horsewoman. Of all her recreations, 
however, Lady Londonderry prefers sail- 
ing her boat, a pleasure she enjoys almost 
daily while visiting her Irish home at 
Mount Stewart. Her English residence, 
Londonderry House, is one of the most 
beautiful mansions in London. 


A recent wedding in New York, much 
talked of because of the beauty of the 
bride, was that of Miss Violet di Zerega 
to Mr. Reginald Arnold. Mrs. Arnold 
has been considered one of the prettiest 
young girls in the metropolis. She is 
the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
di Zerega; her husband is a son of Sur- 
rogate John H. V. Arnold. Mr. and Mrs. 
Arnold are now traveling abroad. 

Social differences between sections of 
the country grow less and less marked’ 
but the bearing and beauty of the fa: 
daughters of the South remain as dis- 
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MRS. FREDERICK SEVERS CLINTON. 


From a photograph by Atwater, St. Louis. 


tinctly Southern as are the hospitality 
and chivalry of its men. Miss Sadie 
McFadden, of Nashville, is one of these 
women whose beauty and personal charm 
have been inherited. Her mother, as Miss 
Annie Sims, was a famous belle in Ten- 
nessee for many years; and among the 
younger set in Nashville society Miss 
McFadden holdsa similar honor. She is 
a tall, graceful girl with a radiant beauty 
and an irresistible personality. 

Another Southern woman descended 
from a distinguished line, and inheriting 


many of the personal charms of her Rev- 
olutionary ancestors, is Mrs. Frederick 
Severs Clinton, formerly Miss Janie Car- 
roll Heard, of Elberton, Georgia. An 
atmosphere of culture and refinement has 
surrounded Mrs. Clinton from her child- 
hood. Music, flowers, and literature are 
her delight. Many of her musical com- 
positions exhibit real talent, while her 
technical skill as a pianist has aroused 
much admiration. In Washington and 
St. Louis, where Mrs. Clinton has spent 
several seasons, she is a social favorite. 














} CORLEONE.* 


BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


“ Corleone” is the latest of Mr. Crawford’s remarkable stories of Italian life. | 
With its scenes laid in the modern society of Rome, the most ancient and also the 
| newest of the world’s great capital cities, and amid the romantic surroundings of an 
| old Sicilian castle, it is a drama of stirring action, in which the mafia plays a 
| powerful part—a tale of true love and of exciting adventure. 





























SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


CORLEONE is the title of the Pagliuca d’Oriani family, to whom a sadly diminished estate de- 
scends at the death of the spendthrift prince who had been head of the house. Besides the widow 
of the dead noblenian’s brother, Donna Maria Carolina, there are her three sons—Tebaldo, Fran- 
cesco, and Ferdinando—and a daughter, Vittoria, who has spent the greater part of her seventeen 
years ina convent. All but Ferdinando move to Rome, and here Vittoria meets and loves Orsino 
Saracinesca, whose father is Giovanni, Prince of Sant’ Ilario, and whose grandfather is the aged 
Prince Saracinesca, the head of this old Roman family. Orsino’s cousin, the Marchese di San 
Giacinto, who purchases Camaldoli, the Pagliucas’ Sicilian homestead, in order to further a scheme 
for a new railroad, asks Orsino to accompany him to Sicily and take charge of the property. They 
are shot at by concealed foes near the Corleone homestead, and Orsino returns the fire, killing Fer- 
dinando Pagliuca, who had objected to the sale of the estate and was determined to prevent its 
occupancy. Shocked by the catastrophe, Orsino returns to Rome, where Tebaldo and Francesco, 
unwilling to jeopardize their social position, disclaim the dead man’s relationship, alleging it to be 
a mere coincidence of names. He formally proposes for their sister’s hand, but his father emphat- 
ically refuses to consent to the match, and Vittoria’s mother, encountering Orsino, curses him as 
the murderer of herson. When he goes back tojoin San Giacinto in Sicily, Orsino is accompanied 
by his brother Ippolito, who is a priest. 

For mercenary reasons Tebaldo Pagliuca becomes e1tgaged to Miss Lizzie Slayback, an American 
heiress ; but both he and his brother Francesco—between whom there is mutual distrust and bitter 
jealousy—are enamored of a young and beautiful Sicilian girl, Aliandra Basili, who is the daughter 
of a notary at Randazzo, a village near the old homestead. Owing to an accident to her father, Ali- 
andra is suddenly summoned home from Rome, where she had made a decided success as a prima 
donna. Francesco, who has recently had a violent quarrel with his brother, follows her to Sicily. 
On his arrival Concetta, a beautiful peasant girl who was betrothed to Ferdinando, arranges for him 
to assassinate Ippolito Saracinesca, but Francesco has no intention of risking his own safety to 
avenge his brother’s death. His indifference maddens her and she strikes him. He clutches her 
rudely in his arms and kisses her. At that moment Ippolito arrives, and witnessing Francesco’s 
cowardly attack on the girl, handles him somewhat roughly. To his amazement Concetta, whose 
hatred of the Saracinesca will not permit her to waste an opportunity of injuring one of them, 
despite Francesco’s cowardly conduct, promptly accuses the young priest of having made an entirely 
unprovoked and unwarranted attack on Francesco. Dumfounded, Ippolito attempts no denial. 
On his return to Camaldoli, Orsino prevails upon him to carry a knife in the future, so that, if 
attacked, he may defend himself. 





XXVII. very probably have torn him limb from 
limb, in the most literal and barbarous 
RANCESCO was no more able to un-_ sense of the word, in spite of any sym- 
derstand Concetta’s conduct thanIp- pathy they might have felt for his family 
polito himself. He had expected a very dif- until then. He vaguely understood that 
ferent termination tothe affair,forhe knew Concetta had saved him for his dead 
well enough that if the four peasants had _ brother’s sake, and out of hatred for the 
caught him as Ippolito had, they would Saracinesca; but there was a sort of reck- 

*Copyright, 1896, by F. Marion Crawford. 
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less self sacrifice in her act which it was 
beyond his cowardice and selfishness to 
comprehend. He rarely addressed the 
saints, but he inwardly thanked them for 
his safety as he rode round the outskirts 
of the village and the back of Taddeo’s 
house. He was still in a tremor of fear, 
but he knew that he could easily twist 
and exaggerate the story of the ignomin- 
ious beating he had received, and thereby 
account for his pallor and his nervousness. 
He knew that anything would be believed 
against the Saracinesca. 

It would be hard to give asingle reason 
for his having chosen to come up to 
Santa Vittoria to find a lodging, when he 
had left Rome in order to see Aliandra in 
Randazzo. His timidity might have had 
something to do with his decision, mak- 
ing him prefer the village where he was 
sure of finding friends, whatever he 
might do, to the large town where there 
was no one upon whom he could count. 
He had also told Basili, when he had been 
to see him, that he had business in Santa 
Vittoria. Vaguely, too, he guessed that 
Tebaldo might know where he was and 
follow him. But he had not the slightest 
intention of doing any harm to the Sara- 
cinesca, of whom, in his heart, he had 
always been afraid. 

As soon as Concetta had spoken, he 
had known that he was safe, though it 
was long before the effect of his fright’ had 
passed off. After what she had said, 
he knew that no one in Santa Vittoria 
would believe any statement which Ip- 
polito might make about the encounter; 
and he set himself to enlarge upon the 
impression she had given so as to show 
himself in the most advantageous light 
possible. 

He was not injured, and his bruises, 
though painful, had not disfigured him, 
for Ippolito had struck him on the side 
ofthe head. As for his lip, he told Taddeo 
that Ippolito had at first picked up a 
stone and wounded him in the mouth 
with it. Taddeo was ready to believe 
anything, and so was his brother, the fat 
sacristan, who had waited for Francesco 
in the bridle path until a late hour, and 
grievously lamented having missed the 
fight, for in spite of his fat and his odd 
smile and the cast in his eye, he was 
fond of fighting for its own sake, except 


in the presence of what he believed to be 
supernatural and therefore irresistible. 

Having eaten his supper, and refreshed 
his spirits and ‘nerves with some of 
Taddeo’s strongest wine, Francesco went 
to sleep in the great, old fashioned trestle 
bed, in sheets that smelt of lavender, 
though they were of coarse linen. And 
early in the morning he got up, feeling 
quite himself, and rode down to Randazzo 
in the early dawn. An uncomfortable 
sensation assailed him as he passed the 
wall of the cemetery, but he looked away 
and rode on, thinking of Aliandra Basili, 
and concocting the story he should tell 
her to account for his wounded lip. Of 
all things, he desired to make a good im- 
pression on her and her father, for he 
had come from Rome with the determina- 
tion to marry her if he could. 

It did not seem impossible, with 
Tebaldo out of the way, for she liked him, 
and Basili himself would think it a good 
thing for his daughter to marry a 
Pagliuca. Francesco’s native cowardice 
had kept him out of the sort of daring 
mischief which gives a man a bad char- 
acter. He did not gamble, he did not 
drink, and he could have a title, of course, 
according to the southern custom of dis- 
tributing that sort of social distinction 
through all the members of a family. 
Aliandra might do far worse, Basili 
thought; and though he knew that she 
had made up her mind to get Tebaldo if 
she could, he also knew Tebaldo well 
enough to judge that, as the head of his 
family, he would try to make an ambi- 
tious and rich marriage. He frankly told 
Francesco that he had little influence 
with his daughter, but that so far as he 
himself was concerned, he approved of the 
marriage. Francesco had an equal share 
of the small family fortune with his 
brother and sister, and it had been in- 
creased by the addition of Ferdinando’s, 
since the latter had left no will. In 
former times Basili had warned his 
daughter against the brothers, but their 
existence had changed since then. They 
now had a social position, and friends in 
Rome, and were altogether much more 
deserving of consideration. 

Francesco found the notary’s broken 
leg a distinct advantage in his courtship ; 
for Basili was, of course, helpless to move, 
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in his room up stairs; and when the 
young man had paid a visit to the father, 
he and Aliandra had the house to them- 
selves without fear of interruption. Then 
the two could stay as long as they pleased 
in the sitting room below, with the blinds 
. half closed and hooked together; and it 
was a cool and quiet place, just so high 
above the street that people could not 
look in as they passed along outside. 

Aliandra had been flattered by the 
young man’s pursuit, as was natural, but 
she had by no means given up the idea of 
marrying Tebaldo. She would have pre- 
ferred that Francesco should not come all 
the way down from Santa Vittoria every 
day, but she could not refuse to see him 
when he came. She had temporarily 
returned, with a good deal of pleasure 
and amusement, to the primitive social 
state in which she had been brought up, 
and she was no longer able to tell a ser- 
vant to say that she was not at home. 
Gésualda, the maid of all work, would 
not have understood any such order. 
Besides, Francesco always made a pre- 
tense of having come to see how Basili 
was doing, and invariably went up stairs 
to the latter’s room, as soon as he entered 
the house. In the middle of the day he 
went to the inn for his dinner, because 
Aliandra dined with her father, but an 
hour later he returned and stayed until it 
was time for him to ride away in order to 
reach Santa Vittoria before dark. It was 
a long ride, and as he rode the same horse 
every day he saved his animal’s strength 
as much as possible. 

Today, everything happened as usual. 
At the accustomed hour he appeared, put 
up his horse in Basili’s stable beside the 
notary’s brown mare, flicked the dust 
from his boots and gaiters, and went in 
to see Aliandra and her father. The 
stable was in a little yard on one side of 
the house, entered by a wooden gate from 
the street, and accessible also from the 
house itself by a side door which led 
down three or four steps. 

The notary was in a good humor, for the 
doctor said that he was doing well, and 
hoped to get him on his feet again in a 
shorter time than had at first been ex- 
pected. He was beginning to like Fran- 
cesco, because the young man took some 
pains to amuse him, having an object to 


gain, and treated him with even more 
deference than the principal notary of a 
provincial town had a right to expect. It 
was amusing to be told about Rome, and 
to hear a great many things explained 
which had always been more or less a 
mystery to one who had never left the 
island. It was pleasant, too, to hear of 
his daughter’s triumphs from one who 
had assisted at them all, and who now 
spoke with the authority of a man of the 
world, representing the opinion of the 
Roman aristocracy. 

Now and then, when Francesco spoke 
of some especial passage in an opera by 
which Aliandra had raised a storm of en- 
thusiasm, Basili would ask her what the 
music was like; and then, without effort 
or affectation, as if it were a pleasure to 
her, her splendid voice burst out, true 
and clear and fresh, and sang what the 
old man wished to hear. Then the peas- 
ants and people passing through the 
street would stop to listen, and even the 
ugly Gesualda, peeling potatoes or shell- 
ing pease in the kitchen, paused in her 
work and had a vision of something 
beautiful and far above her poor compre- 
hension. 

On this morning, Francesco did his 
best to. be agreeable, though his head 
ached and his lip was swollen. He re- 
fused to say much about the latter. 
Aliandra was sure to hear, in a day or 
two, the story which the peasants would 
tell each other about the affair, and which 
would certainly redound to his credit. 
He said that he had met with a slight 
accident in going home, and when Alian- 
dra pressed him for an account of it, he 
said that it was nothing worth mention- 
ing and turned the subject quickly. He 
did not wish to let her know that he had 
been worsted by a Saracinesca. The 
peasants would be sure to concoct a story 
of treachery, much more to his own glory 
than anything he could put together, and 
which would probably contain a number 
of details that might not agree with those 
of his own invention. 

Aliandra did not ask any more ques- 
tions about it, even after they had gone 
down stairs and sat talking in the front 
room as usual. Her feeling for him had 
not changed at all. She was not in love 
with him any more than before she had left 
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Rome, but he still attracted her in the same 
rather unaccountable way, and she never 
felt quite sure of what he might do or say 
when they were alone together. Yet she 
felt safer in being with him in her father’s 
house than she had felt in Rome, even 
under the protection of the Signora Bar- 
buzzi. 

He pressed her to marry him, at every 
meeting. Sometimes she laughed at him, 
sometimes she gave reasons why she 
could not accept him, sometimes she 
refused to listen altogether, and told him 
that he must go away if he could not 
talk more reasonably. But he was not 
easily discouraged; he knew how to 
make love better than Tebaldo, and after 
all, she liked him. Tebaldo, when with 
her, was apt to be either cross tempered 
or over elated, and almost too much at 
his ease, for he was far too much moved 
by her mere presence, and by the atmos- 
phere that surrounded her, to have control 
of his words and his looks, as he had 
when he was with Miss Slayback. He 
was often abrupt with Aliandra, and 
there are few outward faults which a 
woman dislikes more in a possible hus- 
band than abruptness. Yet Aliandra per- 
petually did her best to please Tebaldo. 

Francesco, on the other hand, used 
every means in his power to please her. 
It was no wonder that she liked him 
better than his brother. He had many 
of the ways which appeal to all women, 
and he was clever at hiding those weak- 
nesses which they despise quite as heartily 
as men can. A born coward not only 
fears danger, but fears, above all things, 
to show that he is afraid, and is keenly 
aware of anything, even in conversation, 
which can show him in histrue light. If 
he is skilful, as well as cowardly, he will 
often succeed in deceiving brave men, 
who are the least suspicious, into the 
belief that he is as fearless as they. He 
finds it far easier to deceive women, who 
always attach much more importance to 
mere words than men do. 

It was a warm and sultry afternoon, 
for the wind was from the southeast, and 
had in it something of the suffocating 
fumes of the volcano over which it blew. 
The blinds were drawn together and 
hooked, in the Italian way, so as to let in 
plenty of air and little light. Aliandra 
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had established herself on the stiff, old 
fashioned sofa, putting up her feet, to be 
more at her ease, and Francesco sat beside 
her, close to the window, smoking and 
talking to her. It was very quiet. Now 
and then footsteps passed along the street 
outside, and sometimes the sound of 
peasants’ voices was heard, discussing 
prices or some bit of local gossip. Fran- 
cesco had eaten his dinner at the inn and 
had come back, Basili was dozing. up 
stairs on his couch, and Gesualda, the 
maid of all work, was probably eating 
oranges in the kitchen, or asleep in her 
chair, with the cat on her knees. There 
is nothing so peaceful in the whole world 
as the calm that descends on all things in 
the far south after the midday meal. 

‘‘This is better than Rome,’’ observed 
Francesco, looking at Aliandra’s hand- 
some profile. 

‘‘For a change—yes,’’ answered the 
singer idly. ‘‘I should not care for it 
always.’’ 

‘‘T can imagine that it might be dull, 
if I were alone.’’ 

Aliandra turned her head slowly and 
looked at him gravely for a moment. 
Then she smiled. 

‘“‘If you were alone here,’’ she said, 
‘‘you would not have the excitement of 
taking care of a father with a broken leg.’’ 

‘‘Excitement!’’ Francesco laughed. 
‘“Yes. I imagined what your existence 
would be like, so I came all the way from 
Rome to help you pass the time.”’ 

‘‘How merciful! But I am grateful, 
for though I love my father dearly, a 
broken leg as a subject of conversation, 
morning, noon, and night, leaves some- 
thing to be desired.” 

‘‘I suppose the old gentleman is 
anxious about himself and talks about 
his leg all the time.’’ 

‘‘When you are not there he generally 
does. You do him good, I am sure.”’ 

‘‘And so you are grateful to me for 
coming? Really?’’ 

‘“‘Yes. What did you expect? ’’ 

‘‘T would rather have less gratitude 
and more—what shall I say? ”’ 

‘“‘Anything you like—within certain 
limits! ’’ Aliandra laughed softly. 

“T might say too much, and that 
might offend you. Or too little, and 
that would certainly bore you.”’ 
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‘Could you not say just enough? 
Sometimes you say it very well. You 
can be tactful when you like.’’ 

‘(If I say that I should like more love, 
you will think it too much. If I say 
affection, it is too little, and must seem 
ridiculous.’’ 

Aliandra looked away from him, and 
rested her head against the hard back of 
the sofa for a moment. 

‘‘Why. do you wish to marry me? ”’ 
she asked suddenly, without turning to 
him. ‘‘You could do much better, I am 
sure.’’ 

‘A man cannot do better than marry 
the woman he loves,’’ said Francesco 


softly. 

‘‘He can marry a woman who loves 
him,’’ suggested Aliandra, laughing 
again. 


” 


‘You cannot be serious very long, 
he retorted. ‘‘ That is one reason why I 
love you. I hate serious people.’’ 

‘“‘T know you do, and that makes me 
doubt whether you can ever possibly be 
serious yourself. Now, to marry a man 
who is not serious "i 

‘‘Or a woman who is not,’’ interrupted 
the young man. 

‘‘Is folly,’’ said Aliandra, completing 
her sentence. 

‘‘Then neither you nor I should ever 
marry at all. That is the conclusion, 
evidently. But you began by asking me 
why I wish to marry you. I answered 
you. It is simple. I love you, and I 
have loved you almost since you were a 
child. You know something about my 
life in Rome, do you not? Have youever 
heard that I cared for any other woman ?”’ 

‘‘How should I hear? I am not of 
your world, and though you know how I 
live, I know nothing of what you do when 
you are not with me. How should I? 
Have I allowed any of the men in society 
to make my acquaintance? You speak 
as though I had friends who might be 
friends of yours, yet you know that I 
have none. What you say may be quite 
true, but I have no means of knowing.’’ 

‘‘There is Tebaldo,’’ said Francesco. 
‘¢ He knows all about me, and would not 
be likely to attribute to me any virtue 
which I do not possess. Has he ever 
told you that I was making love to any 
one else? ” 
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‘*No,’’ answered Aliandra thought- 
fully. ‘‘ That is true.”’ 

‘And he hates me,’’ observed Fran- 
cesco. ‘‘He would not lose a chance of 
abusing me,I am sure.’’ 

Aliandra made no answer at first, for 
what he said was quite true, though she 
did not care to admit it. 

‘‘You two are antipathetic to each 
other,’’ she said at last, using the phrase 
because it was vague and implied no fault 
on either side. ‘‘ You will never agree. 
Iam sorry.’’ 

‘‘Why should you care, whether we 
agree or not ?’’ 

‘* Because I like you both. 
wish you to be good friends.’’ 

‘‘T am glad you include us both in one 
category,’’ said Francesco. ‘‘ You say 
that you like us both.”’ 

‘« Well—what of that ?”’ 

‘« There is a beautiful indifference about 
the expression. If Tebaldo is satisfied, I 
suppose that I should be. But I am not. 
I am made of different stuff. I cannot 
say ‘I love you’ in one breath, and ‘I 
will not marry you’ in the next.”’ 

Aliandra started perceptibly and looked 
at him. He had a well affected air of 
righteous contempt. 

‘‘T am in earnest,’’ he continued, as 
she said nothing. ‘I do not know 
whether I could do better for myself, as 
you say, or not. I suppose you mean 
that I might marry the daughter of some 
Roman prince, with a dowry and sixteen 
quarterings. Perhaps I might, for I have 
a good name of my own and an equal 
share of the property. I do not know and 
I do not care, and I shall certainly never 
try to make any such marriage, because I 
will either marry you or noone. I will 
not, I could not—nothing could induce 
me, neither fortune, nor position, nor 
anything else in the world.”’ 

He had avery convincing way of speak- 
ing when he chose, and for the first time, 
perhaps, Aliandra hesitated and thought 
that she might do worse than accept him 
fora husband. She thought him hand- 


I should 


some as he sat beside her, leaning for- 
ward a little and speaking earnestly, and 
she mistook his masculine vitality for 
real manliness, which is a common mis- 
take with young women of little ex- 
perience. 


Besides, he made no reserva- 
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tions, and Tebaldo made many. Yet it 
was hard to give up her dream of being a 
real princess, the wife of the head of an 
old family, for she was very ambitious in 
more ways than one. Francesco had said 
very much the same things before now, 
it was true, so that there was no novelty 
in them for her. But his importunity 
was beginning to make an impression 
upon her, as contrasted with his brother’s 
determined avoidance of the question of 
marriage. 

Still she said nothing, but her face 
betrayed her hesitation. He bent nearer 
to her, and spoke still more earnestly. 
There was no affectation in his speech 
now, for though his passions were evanes- 
cent, they had all the heat of his vital 
temperament as long as they lasted. The 
fact that he had carefully weighed the 
advantage to be got by marrying an 
artist who had youth, beauty, honesty, a 
small but solid inheritance to expect, and 
very possibly fame and fortune in the 
near future, did not make him cold nor 
calculating when he was close beside that 
beauty and youth which had at first 
attracted him. Her eyes softened dreamily 
from time to time as he spoke, and she 
made no attempt to withdraw the hand 
of which he had taken possession. 

He spoke quickly, warmly, eloquently, 
and without reserve, for he had nothing 
to conceal, and nothing to fear but her 
refusal. The words were not carefully 
chosen, nor the phrases very carefully 
turned, but they had the accent of sin- 
cerity, for his whole being was moved, as 
he spoke. They had also the merit of 
not being too few nor too short; for that 
is often a merit in women’s eyes. A 
woman loves to hear the whole tale of love, 
from the beginning to the end, and feels 
herself somehow cheated by the short and 
broken sentences which are often all that 
a strong man can command, though his 
hand trembles and his lips are white with 
emotion which the weak never feel. 

In the tender shadow of the half 
darkened room, his eyes filled hers till 
she could not look away, and his speech 
grew softer and was broken by little 
silences. Aliandra was falling under the 
spell of his voice, of the hour, of her own 
warm youth, and of his abundant vitality. 
The blinds, hooked together against 
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the bars, shook a little, perhaps with the 
sultry afternoon breeze, and all at once 
there was less light in the room. Ali- 
andra moved a little, realizing that she 
was falling under the man’s influence. 

‘*But Tebaldo!” she exclaimed. ‘‘Te- 
baldo!’’ she repeated, still clinging to 
her long cherished hope, as though she 
owed it a sort of allegiance for its own 
sake. 

Francesco laughed softly, and pressed 
the hand he held. 

‘‘Tebaldo is going to marry the Ameri- 
can girl with the great fortune,’’ he said 
quietly. ‘‘ You need not think of Tebaldo 
any more.’’ 

Again the blind creaked a little on its 
hinges. But Aliandra started at what 
Francesco said, and did not hear the 
window. She sat upright on the sofa. 

‘‘What American girl?’’ she asked. 
‘‘T never heard of her. Has this been 
going on a long time?”’ 

‘* About two months ’? The blind 
creaked a third time, as he spoke. 

‘‘There is some one under the win- 
dow!” cried Aliandra, lowering her voice 
and looking round. 

‘‘It is the wind,” said Francesco in- 
differently. ‘‘ The southeast wind blows 
up the street and shakes the blinds.”’ 

Aliandra leaned back again, .and he 
took her hand once more. 

‘It is quite well known, in Rome,’’ he 
continued. ‘‘The engagement is not 
actually announced, but it will be very 
soon. They say she has many millions, 
and she is very pretty—insignificant, fair 
with blue eyes, but pretty. He has done 
very well for himself.” 

Aliandra was silent. The news meant 
the absolute destruction of a project she 
had long hoped to realize, and with 
which she had grown familiar. But she 
knew, as it fell to pieces before her eyes, 
that she had never firmly believed in its 
success, and there was a sort of relief in 
feeling that she was freed from the task 
set her by her own ambition, while at the 
same time she was hurt by the disap- 
pointment of failure, and a sudden keen 
resentment against Tebaldo prompted 
her to yield to Francesco’s entreaties on 
his own behalf. He held her hand and 
waited for her to speak. 

The silence lasted long, for the notary’s 
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daughter was afraid of herself and of 
making up her mind hastily. The blind 
creaked again, more loudly than before, 
and she turned her head nervously. 

‘‘T am sure there is some one under the 
window!’’ she said. ‘‘I wish you would 
look !’” . 

‘‘T assure you it is only the wind,”’ 
answered Francesco, as before. 

‘‘I know, but please look. I am ner- 
vous. The sirocco always makes me 
nervous. ”’ 

‘‘It is not the weather, Aliandra,’’ he 
said softly, and smiling, with his eyes in 
hers. ‘‘ You are not nervous, either. It 
is—it is———’’ he bent nearer to her face. 
‘*Do you know what it is? ”’ 

Though he was so near, forcing her 
with his eyes, he had no power over her 
now. She could not help looking anx- 
iously over his shoulder at the hooked 
blinds. She was not listening to him. 

‘It is love,’’ he said, and his red lips 
gave the word a sensuous sound, as they 
came nearer to her face. 

She did not hear him. The rich color 
in her face faded all at once, and then 
with a sharp cry she stood upright, push- 
ing him away from her. 

‘‘T saw a hand on the window sill! ”’ 
she exclaimed. ‘‘It is gone again.’’ 

Francesco rose also. He was annoyed 
at the untoward interruption, for he fan- 
cied that the hand must have belonged 
to some boy in the street, playing outside 
and climbing up a little way to jump 
down again, as boys do. 

‘It is ridiculous! ’’ he said in a tone of 
irritation, and going to the window. 

He looked down between the blinds 
that were ajar, expecting to see a peasant 
boy. Instead, there was Tebaldo Pagli- 
uca’s face, yellow in the sun, as though he 
had a fever, and Tebaldo’s bloodshot eyes 
looking up to his, and the thin, twisted 
lips smiling dangerously. 

‘‘Come outside,’’ said Tebaldo, in an 
odd voice. ‘‘I want to speak with you.”’ 

But Francesco only heard the first 
words. His abject terror of his brother 
overcame him in aninstant, and he almost 
ran into Aliandra’s arms as he sprang 
back. 

‘It is Tebaldo! ’’ he whispered. ‘‘ Let 
him in. Keep him here, while I go away 
through the stable yard! ” 
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And before she could answer, or realize 
exactly what he meant, he had left her 
standing alone in the middle of the room. 
In ten seconds he had made sure that the 
gate of the stable yard was fast inside, 
and he was saddling his horse. It was 
done in less than a minute, somehow. 
Then he listened, coming close to the 
gate. He heard Aliandra speaking with 
Tebaldo at the open window, a moment 
later he heard the street door open and 
close, and he knew that Tebaldo was in 
the house. 

Very softly and quickly he unbolted 
the yard gate. He swung it wide, reck- 
less of the noise it made, and in an instant 
he was in the saddle and galloping for 
his life up the deserted street. It was 
well that he had known the house thor- 
oughly, and that Aliandra had obeyed him 
and admitted Tebaldo at once. 

She was braver than Francesco, by 
many degrees, though she was no hero- 
ine; but she was scared by the look in 
the man’s face, as he entered without a 
word, and looked round the room slowly 
for his brother. 

‘« Where is he ?’”’ he asked. 

Before Aliandra could find any answer, 
the loud noise of clattering hoofs filled the 
room. Tebaldo was at the window almost 
before the sound had passed, and the 
thrust of his open hand smashed the fast- 
enings so that the blinds flew wide open. 
He looked out and saw his brother gal- 
loping away. 

He knew the house, too, for he had 
been in it many times, and he knew also 
that Basili’s brown mare was a good beast, 
for the notary was a heavy man, and 
often had to ride far. Without even 
glancing at Aliandra, he turned to the 
door. But she was there before him, and 
held it closed, though she was frightened 
now. 

‘You shall not go,’’ she tried to say. 

‘‘Shall not?’’ he laughed harshly, as 
his hands caught her. 

He did not hurt her, for he loved her in 
his way, but a moment later she found 
herself turned round like a leaf in a 
storm, and the door had closed behind 
him. It seemed to her but a _ second 
more; and she had not been able to think 
what she should do, when the sound of 
flying hoofs passed the window again. 
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She ran to look out, and she saw the 
brown mare already far up the street. 
Tebaldo could ride, and he had not 
wasted time in saddling. Bareback he 
rode the mare with her halter for a bridle, 
as he had found her. Aliandra realized 
that he had no rifle. At all events he 
would have to overtake his brother in 
order to kill him, and Francesco had the 
start of him by several minutes. 

He knew it, but he guessed what Te- 
baldo would do, and he kept his horse at 
full speed as the road began to wind up- 
ward to the black lands. He glanced 
behind him just before each turning, ex- 
pecting to see his pursuer. But a clear 
start of four minutes meant a mile, at the 
pace he had ridden out of the town. He 
kept the horse to it, for he was riding for 
the wager of his life. But the animal 
had been put to it too suddenly after his 
feed, without as much as a preliminary 
walk or trot to the foot of the hill, and 
even in his terror Francesco saw that it 
would be impossible to keep the pace 
much longer. But he could save dis- 
tance, if he must slacken speed, if he fol- 
lowed the footpath by which the peasants 
had made short cuts between each bend 
of the road and the next. They were 
hard and safe in the heat, and his horse 
could trot along them fairly well, and 
even canter here and there. And then, 
when he was forced to take the high 
road for a few hundred yards, he could 
break once more into a stretching gallop. 
If he could but reach that turn, just 
beyond the high hill, where Ferdinando’s 
friend had once waited for San Giacinto, 
he believed that he could elude Tebaldo 
in the black lands. 

It was a terrible half hour, and he 
gasped and sweated with fear, as he urged 
his horse up that last long stretch of the 
road which could not be avoided. His 
heart beat with the hoof falls, and the 
sweat ran down upon his velvet coat, 
while he felt his hands so cold that it was 
an effort not to drop the reins. But the 
beast had got his wind at last, and gal- 
loped steadily up the hill. 

It was growing suddenly dark, and 
there was a feverish yellow light in the 
hot air. A vast thunderstorm was rolling 
over Etna, and another had risen to meet 
it from the west, hiding the lowering 
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sun. Only overhead the air was calm 
and clear. ‘The first clap of the thunder 
broke in the distance, and went rolling 
and echoing away from the volcano to the 
inland mountains. As he reached the 
top of the hill, Francesco felt the big 
drops of rain in his face like a refresh- 
ment, though they were warm. The 
thunder pealed out again from the mount- 
ain’s side with a deafening explosion. 
He turned in his saddle and looked back. 

The road was straight and long, and he 
could see far. Tebaldo was in sight at 
last, almost lying on the mare’s bare back 
as she breasted the hills, his hand along 
her neck, his voice near her ear while she 
stretched her long brown body out at 
every stride. 

Francesco's teeth chattered as he 
spurred his horse for another wild effort. 
He could break from the road now, just 
before the wide curve it made to the left, 
and he knew the bridle paths and all the 
short cuts and byways through the black 
lands, as few men knew them except that 
one man, his brother, who was behind 
him. In his haste to escape he had left 
his rifle in Basili’s hall. It was so much 
the less weight for his horse to carry, but 
it left him defenseless, and he knew that 
Tebaldo must be armed. 

The storm broke and the rain came 
down in torrents. His horse almost 
slipped in jumping the ditch to get off the 
main road, but recovered himself cleverly, 
and long before Tebaldo had reached the 
top of the hill Francesco was out of sight. 
He might have felt safe then, from almost 
any other pursuer. But he knew Tebaldo, 
and now and then his teeth chattered. 
He told himself that he was chilled by 
the drenching rain, but in his heart he 
knew it was fear. Death was behind him, 
gaining on him, overtaking him, and he 
felt a terrible weakness in all his bones, 
as though they were softened and limp 
like a skeleton made of ropes. 

It was hard to think, and yet he had to 
ease his mind. Tebaldo was lighter than 
he, and he rode without saddle or bridle. 
To take the shortest way through the 
black lands was to be surely overtaken in 
the long run. It might be best to take 
the longest, and perhaps Tebaldo might 
get before him, and give him a chance to 
turn back to Randazzo. 

















But as he looked down at the path 
his heart sank. The heavy rain had 
already softened the ground in places, 
and his horse’s hoofs made fresh tracks. 
There was no mistaking them. There 
was only one way, then, and it must be 
a race, for only speed could save him. 
Whichever way he might turn in and out 
of the fissures and little hollows, he must 
leave a trail in the wet, black ashes, which 
any one could follow. 

Don Taddeo’s horse was one of the 
best horses in that part of the country, 
as Francesco knew, and more than a 
match for the notary’s brown mare, had 
other things been alike. But there was 
the difference of weight against him, and, 
moreover, Tebaldo was the better rider. 

There was less than three quarters of a 
mile between them now, but if he could 
keep the pace, that would do. He fol- 
lowed the shortest path, which was also 
the best, because it was naturally the one 
most used by travelers. The rain fell in 
torrents, and the air was dusky and lurid. 
Again and again the great forked light- 
nings flashed down the side of the 
mountain, and almost at the instant the 
terrible thunder crashed through the 
hissing rain. Francesco felt as though 
each peal struck him bodily in the back, 
between the shoulders, and his knees 
shook with terror as he tried to press 
them to the saddle, and he bent down as 
if to avoid a shot or a blow, while his 
ears strained unnaturally for the dreaded 
sound of hoofs behind. Yet he scarcely 
dared to turn and look back, lest while 
he looked his horse might hesitate, or 
turn aside to another path through 
the black wilderness. Under the lurid 
light the yellow spurge hada horribly 
vivid glow, growing everywhere in big 
bunches among the black stones and out 
of the blacker soil. It almost dazzled 
him, as he rode on, always watching the 
path lest he should make a mistake and 
be lost. 

Then the wind changed in a moment 
and came up behind him in gusts, and 
brought to his ears the sound of terror, 
the irregular beat of a horse’s hoofs, 
cantering, pacing, trotting, according to 
the ground. It was fearfully near, he 
thought. He had just then his choice of 
taking to the road again for half a mile 
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or more, or of following the bridle path 
that turned off amongst-the spurge and 
the stones. There was a broad, deep 
ditch, and the rain had made the edges 
slippery and there was a drop of several 
feet, and little space to take off. It was 
a dangerous leap, but the greater fear de- 
voured the less, and Francesco did not 
hesitate, but put the good horse at it. 
It would be a relief to get a stretching 
gallop along the road again. 

The horse cleared it well, and thun- 
dered up the highway, as glad as his 
rider to be out of the intricate paths 
again. Francesco breathed more freely, 
and presently turned in his saddle as he 
galloped, and looked back. He could see 
nothing, but every now and then a gust of 
wind brought the sound of hoofs to him. 
Just as he neared the end of the half mile 
stretch he distinctly saw Tebaldo come 
up to the leap. The rain had ceased for 
a moment, and in the gray air he could 
see tolerably well how the brown mare 
took off. For an instant he gazed, ab- 
solutely breathless. Horse and rider dis- 
appeared into the ditch together, for the 
mare had not cleared it. She might be 
injured, she might be killed, and Tebaldo 
with her. With a wild welling up of 
hope, Francesco galloped along the road, 
already half sure that the race was won 
and that he could reach a safe place in 
time. 

The highway was level now, for two or 
three miles, over the high yoke, below 
which, on the other side, Camaldoli lay 
among the trees. He settled down once 
more to a long and steady gallop, and 
the going was fairly good, for the vol- 
canic tufa used in making the road drank 
up the rain thirstily, and was just soft- 
ened by it without turning to mud. His 
terror was subsiding a little. 

But all at once from behind came the 
regular, galloping, tramping tread of the 
horse his brother was riding. He turned 
as though he had been struck, and there, 
a mile behind him, was a dark, moving 
thing on the road. They had not been 
injured, they had not been killed, they 
were up and after him again. And again 
his teeth chattered and his hands grew 
cold on the reins. 

The entrance to the avenue of Camal- 
doli was in sight, and he set his teeth to 
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keep them still in his head. It was half 
a mile from the entrance to the house, 
and little more than that to Santa Vit- 
toria. But if he turned into the entrance, 
Tebaldo would cut across the fields and 
might catch him under the trees, caring 
little who might be there to see. It was 
safer to make for Santa Vittoria. 

He passed the turn of the road at a 
round pace, and the good horse breasted 
the hill bravely. But on the smooth 
highway, the difference in weight began 
to tell very soon. Tebaldo was clearly in 
sight again now, stretching himself 
along the mare’s body, his head on her 
neck, his voice close to her ear, riding 
like vengeance in a whirlwind, gaining 
at every stride. 

Francesco’s horse was almost spent, 
and he knew it. He had spurs and used 
them cruelly, and the poor beast strug- 
gled to gallop still, while the lean brown 
mare gained on him. The sun was low 
among the lurid clouds, and sent a pale 
level glare across the desolate land. 

Before the cemetery gate, her black 
clothes and her black shawl drenched 
with the thunderstorm and clinging to 
her, Concetta sat in her accustomed place, 
bent low. Francesco scarcely saw her, 
as he rode up the last stretch for his life. 
But, as he passed her, his horse stumbled 
alittle. Francesco thought he shied at 
the black figure, but it was not that. 
Four, five, six strides more, and the brave 
beast stumbled again, staggered as Fran- 
cesco sprang to the ground, and then 
rolled over, stone dead, in the middle of 
the road. 

Francesco did not glance at him as he 
lay there, but ran like a deer up the last 
few yards of the hill. The little church 
was just on the other side, and it might 
be open. Tebaldo was not two hundred 
yards behind him, and had seen all and 
was ready, and the lean mare came tear- 
ing on. She took the dead horse’s body 
in her desperate stride, just as Francesco 
burst into the church. 

With all his strength he tried to force 
the bolt of the lock across the door inside, 
for the key was outside where Ippolito had 
left it when he entered. He could not 
move it, and he heard the thunder of 
hoofs without. If Tebaldo had not seen 
him enter, the mare would gallop past the 
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closed door to the gate of the town. In 
wild fear he waited the ten seconds that 
seemed an age. The clattering ceased 
suddenly, and some one was forcing the 
door in behind him. Francesco's lips 
moved, but he could not cry out. He ran 
from the door up the aisle. 

When Tebaldo had killed him, on the 
steps of the altar, he sheathed the: big 
knife, with which he had done the deed 
at one blow, and instantly dropped it 
through the old gilded grating under the 
altar itself, behind which the bones of the 
saint lay in a glass casket. No one 
would ever look for it there. 

As if the fever that had burned him 
were suddenly quenched in the terrible 
satisfaction of murder, the natural color 
returned to his face for a moment, and he 
grew cold. Then all at once he realized 
what he had done, and he knew that he 
must escape from the church before any 
one surprised him. He turned away 
from the altar and found himself face to 
face with Ippolito Saracinesca, who had 
been at work at the back of the organ, 
while he was waiting for the fat sacristan 
as usual, and had come down the winding 
stairs as soon as he had heard the noise 
of running feet, without even going to 
the front of the loft to see who was there. 

Tebaldo stood stock still, facing the 
priest, while one might have counted a 
score. He knew him well and was known 
to Ippolito. But Ippolito could not see 
who it was that lay dead across the steps, 
for the face was downwards. Tebaldo 
looked at the churchman’s calm and fear- 
less eyes and knew that he was lost, if 
he could not silence him. Before Ippolito 
spoke—for he was too much surprised 
and horror struck to find anything to say, 
and was rather thinking what he ought 
to do—the Sicilian was on his knees, 
grasping his sleeve with one hand and 
crossing himself with the other. 

He began the words of the confession. 
A moment more and he was confessing 
to Ippolito as toa priest, and under the 
sacred seal of silence, the crime of having 
slain his brother. Ippolito could not 
stop him, for he had a scruple. He could 
not know that the man did not at once 
truly repent of what he had done, and in 
that case, as a priest, he was bound to 
hear and to keep silence for ever. Tebaldo 




















knew that, and went to the end, and said 
the last Latin words even while getting 
on his feet again. 

‘‘T cannot give you absolution,’’ said 
the young priest. ‘‘ The case is too grave 
for that. But your confession is safe 
with me.”’ 

Tebaldo nodded, and turned away. He 
walked firmly and quickly to the door, 
went out, and closed it behind him. He 
had already made up his mind what to 
do. He met the fat sacristan less than 
twenty paces from the church. He had 
known him all his life, and he stopped 
him, asking him where he was going. 
The man explained. 

‘‘Don Ippolito will not need you to 
blow the organ today,’’ said Tebaldo 
gravely. ‘‘He has just killed my brother 
in the church. I have turned the key on 
him, and am going to fetch the cara- 
bineers.’’ 

The fearful lie was spoken with per- 
fect directness and clearness. The man 
started, stared at Tebaldo, and grew pale 
with excitement, but he could not believe 
his ears till Tebaldo had repeated the 
words. Then he spoke. 

‘We thought he had killed him yes- 
terday afternoon by the cemetery,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ And now he has really done it ! 
Madonna! Madonna! And another of 
them killed Don Ferdinando!”’ 

‘‘ What is that about the cemetery?” 
asked Tebaldo. ‘‘ Tell me as we go, for I 
am ina hurry.”’ 

‘“‘It is better that I stay,’’ said the 
man. ‘‘He knows the lock, and he may 
be able to slip the bolt from the inside, 
for he is very strong. He almost killed 
Don Francesco last night with his hands 
and only a stone he picked up.’’ 

He told Tebaldo in a few words the 
story which the peasants had already in- 
vented. 

‘‘T am glad you have told me,’’ said 
Tebaldo. ‘It explains this horrible mur- 
der. I will go for the carabineers at once. 
There is no more time to be lost. Stay 
here and watch the door.’’ 

He knew he could trust the man to do 
his worst against a Roman, and he walked 
rapidly into the town. 

Ippolito watched Tebaldo until the door 
closed behind him. He was a very honor- 
able as well as a very good man, and 
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though as a priest he felt that he must 
give the murderer the benefit of a doubt, 
he felt as a man that the doubt could not 
really exist, and that Tebaldo had in- 
tentionally put him under the seal of con- 
fession in order to destroy his power of tes- 
tifying in the case. The clever treachery 
was revolting to him. 

He turned to look at the dead man, 
suddenly hoping that there might be 
some life left in him after all. He went 
and knelt beside him on the step of the 
altar, and turned his body over so that it 
lay on its back. He felt the sort of pity- 
ing repulsion for anything dead which 
every sensitively organized man or wo- 
man feels, but he told himself that it was 
his duty to make sure that Francesco was 
not alive. 

There was no doubt about that. Even 
he, in his inexperience, could not mistake 
the look in the wide open, sightless eyes. 
He shuddered when he remembered how 
only twenty four hours ago he had struck 
the poor dead head again and again with 
all his might, and he thanked Heaven 
that he had not struck harder and more 
often. He looked for the wound. It was 
on the left side, low down in the breast, 
and must have gone to the heart at once. 
There was blood on both his hands, but 
very little had run down upon the steps. 

He got his handkerchief from the side 
pocket of his cassock, and started as he 
felt there the sheathed knife which Orsino 
had made him carry. There was no 
water in the church, except a little holy 
water, and he could not defile that, so he 
wiped his hands as well as he could on 
his handkerchief, and put the latter back 
into his pocket. 

Suddenly he realized that he ought to 
be doing something, and he stood up, and 
looked about in hesitation. He asked 
himself how far the secret of confession 
bound him, and whether it could be re- 
garded as a betrayal to call the authori- 
ties at once. Some one might have seen 
Tebaldo leave the church, and to give 
the alarm at once might be to fasten 
suspicion upon him. The rule about the 
secrecy of confession is very strict. 

The sacristan might be expected to 
appear at any moment, too. Ippolito 
looked at his watch, and wondered why 
the man had not come already. He was 
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in great difficulty, for the case was urgent. 
Being alone, too, he did not like to shut 
up the church, leaving the dead man 
there alone. But he was sure that the 
sacristan would come in a few moments. 
It was more than half an hour since he 
had sent the lame boy to find him. It 
was wiser to wait for him and send him 
for the doctor and the carabineers. _ 

He paced up and down before the altar 
rail rather nervously, glancing every now 
and then at the deadman. But the sacris- 
tan did not come. Hethought it would 
be charitable to straighten out the lifeless 
limbs and cross the hands upon the 
breast, and he went up the steps and did 
so. When it was finished, he found 
more blood on his hands, and again 
rubbed away as much as he could with his 
handkerchief. Once more he paced the 
stone floor. Then he remembered that in 
his excitement he had not even said a 
prayer, and he knelt a while by the rail, 
repeating some of the psalms for the dead. 

He rose and walked again, and his eyes 
fell on the queer words in worn, raised 
letters on the slab in the floor—‘‘ Zsca 
Pagliuca pesca Saracen’’—and again he 
was struck by the way in which his own 
name, or something very like it, could be 
made out of the letters. 

He walked down the church, intending 
to look out and see whether the sacristan 
were coming. He was surprised to find 
the door locked. Then, all at once, he 
heard the sound of many voices, speaking 
loudly and coming nearer. He could dis- 
tinguish his own name, spoken again and 
again in angry tones by some one with a 
loud voice. 


XXVIII. 

IpPOLITro moved a step backwards when 
he heard the key turned in the lock, for 
the door opened inwards. It swung wide, 
a moment later, and he faced a multitude 
of angry eyes. There was Tebaldo point- 
ing to him with an evil smile on his thin 
lips, and his lids falling at the angles 
like those of a vulture that scents death. 
There was the young red haired lieuten- 
ant of infantry, gazing sharply at him ; 
there was a corporal, with three or four 
of the foot carabineers in their forage 
caps. These represented the law. But 


pressing upon them, around them, and 
past them, was also a throng of angry 
men, and with them half a dozen women, 
and some children, even little ones, 
and the lame boy who waited every 
day to call the sacristan, and the fat 
sacristan, with the disturbing cast in his 
eye. Inthe background, just within the 
door when all had entered, and leaning 
against the doorpost, stood Concetta, her 
shawl falling back from her head, her 
splendid eyes gleaming with insanity. 

‘“Take him,’’ said Tebaldo harshly. 
‘‘There lies my brother, before the altar, 
and his blood is on this man’s hands.’’ 

Then came a discordant chorus of cries 
and curses from the crowd. 

‘*Take the priest of the Saracinesca ! 
Handcuff him! Put him in chains! 
Curses on his soul, and on the souls of 
his dead !’’ 

‘‘He tried to kill him with a stone yes- 
terday !”’ 

‘* He has done it today, the assassin !’’ 

‘Let us burn him alive! Let us tear 
him to pieces! Death to the Roman !”’ 

‘‘ Let me get my hands upon his face!”’ 
screamed a disheveled woman. 

And a child, that stood near, spat at 
him. 

Ippolito had stepped backwards before 
them and faced them, pale and staring in 
amazement and horror. He could not 
understand, at first. The hideous treach- 
ery was altogether beyond his belief. 
Yet Tebaldo’s outstretched hand pointed 
at him, and it was Tebaldo’s voice that 
was bidding the soldiers takehim. Their 
faces were impenetrable. Only the young 
Piedmontese officer, used to another world 
in the civilized north, betrayed in his ex- 
pression the sort of curiosity one sees in 
the looks of people who are watching wild 
beasts in a cage. 

‘““You had better clear the church,’’ he 
said to thecarabineers. ‘‘ This confusion 
is unseemly.’’ 

He was not their officer, but they at 
once began to obey him. The crowd re- 
sisted a little, when the big men pushed 
them back with outstretched arms, as one 
gathers canes in the brake, to bind them 
together before cutting them off at the 
roots. 

‘‘They will let him go, like his 
brother,’”’ growled an old man fiercely. 
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‘‘They will send him to Rome, and 
then let him go free, because he is a 
Roman,’’ said the crooked little car- 
penter. 

And the little boy spat at Ippolito 
again, and dodged the hand of one of the 
soldiers and ran out. With protesting 
cries, and with many curses and many 
evil threats, the people allowed them- 
selves to be pushed out without any vio- 
lence. 

‘‘T am the sacristan,’’ said the fat man, 
objecting ; and they let him stay. 

‘‘T am Concetta,’’ said the dark girl 
gravely. 

‘‘Let her stay,’’ advised the sacristan. 
‘« She saw the priest beat him yesterday.” 

Ippolito had not spoken a word. He 
had folded his arms, and stood waiting 
for the confusion toend. He was fearless, 
but he could not realize, at first, that he 
might be seriously accused of the murder, 
and he believed that he should be set free 
very soon. He understood the treachery 
now, however, and his clear eyes fixed 
themselves on Tebaldo’s face. 

When the church was cleared, and the 
door fastened, the corporal stepped up to 
him. Two of his men had gone to ex- 
amine the body, and to search for the 
weapon. 

‘* You are accused of having killed that 
gentleman,’’ said the corporal quietly. 
‘‘He is quite dead, and you are in the 
church with him. There is blood on 
both your hands. What have you to 
say?”? 

‘‘T did not kill him,’’ said Ippolito 
simply. ‘‘ When I saw that he was lying 
before the altar, I examined him, to see 
if he were dead. That is how I soiled 
my hands.’’ 

The two men came back from the altar. 
They had ascertained that Francesco had 
been killed by a knife thrust, but had 
not found the knife... 

‘‘T regret that I must search you,”’ 
said the corporal, in his quiet, deter- 
mined voice. 

‘You will find a knife in my pocket,’’ 
answered Ippolito, very pale, for he saw 
how all evidence must go against him. 

The corporal looked up sharply, for he 
himself was surprised. Ippolito emptied 
. his pockets, not wishing to submit to the 
indignity of being searched. He at once 
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produced the sheathed bowie knife and 
the handkerchief, which was deeply dyed 
with blood and not yet dry. Some of it 
had stained the yellow leathern sheath 
in several places. The corporal drew 
out the weapon, which was bright and 
spotless, returned it to its sheath, and 
then held up the handkerchief by two 
corners. It is very easy to wipe blood 
from burnished steel, provided it is done 
instantly, and the corporal had a wide 
experience of such matters. He con- 
cluded that Ippolito might have cleaned 
the knife with the pocket handkerchief. 
He handed both objects to one of his men. 

Tebaldo’s lids had quivered and his 
lips had moved a little as he looked on. 
It seemed as though some supernatural 
power were conspiring in his favor 
against his enemy. But he said nothing. 
The young officer opened his blue eyes 
very wide, and thoughtfully twisted his 
small red mustache. 

Ippolito emptied the other pocket of 
his cassock, and produced a small volume 
of the Breviary, containing the offices 
for the spring, a little flexible morocco 
pocketbook, containing a few bank notes, 
and an ivory handled penknife. 

‘Tt is enough,’’ said the corporal. 
‘“These things do not interest us. Your 
name,’’ he added, taking out his note- 
book and pencil. 

‘Ippolito Saracinesca.’’ 

‘*Son of whom ?’’ 

‘©Of Don Giovanni Saracinesca, Prince 
of Sant’ Ilario, of Rome.”’ 

“Age?” 

‘« Twenty seven years.” 

‘* Your occupation ? ”’ 

‘A priest.” 

‘* Present residence ? ’’ 

‘‘Rome. Iam staying with my brother 
at Camaldoli.’’ 

The corporal noted the answers rapidly 
in his book, and returned it to his pocket, 
buttoning his tunic again. Then he was 
silent for a moment. 

‘‘You have already given your account 
of the affair,’’ he said presently to Te- 
baldo. ‘‘It is not necessary to repeat it. 
But this girl—what has she tosay?’’ He 


‘turned to Concetta. 


Gravely, but with gleaming eyes, the 
pale and beautiful girl came forward and 
faced Ippolito. 
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‘‘ Yesterday at sunset I was at the gate 
of the cemetery,’’ she said. ‘‘ This man’s 
brother, who lives at Camaldoli, shot this 
Don Tebaldo’s brother, to whom I was 
betrothed, and he is buried in the ceme- 
tery. Therefore, I go every day to the 
gate, tovisit him. Yesterday Don Fran- 
cesco came up the road and was speaking 
to me. He who lies there dead was talk- 
ing with me but yesterday. God give his 
soul peace and rest! Then this priest, 
coming down from Santa Vittoria, fell 
upon him from behind treacherously, and 
choked him by the collar, and beat him 
upon the head, so that he fell down faint- 
ing. But certain peasants came by that 
way and lifted him up and took him into 
our village, but the priest went down to 
Camaldoli. This I saw, and this I tell 
you. And now two Saracinesca have 
killed two Pagliuca.”’ 

She ceased speaking, and her white 
hands drew her shaw! over her head, for 
she was in church, where a woman’s head 
should be covered. 

‘*Do you admit the truth of what this 
girl says?” asked the corporal, turning 
to Ippolito. 

‘‘It is true that I beat Francesco Pag- 
liuca with my hands yesterday after- 
noon. ’’ 

‘*Do you not admit also that you killed 
him today, in this church, with that 
knife? Don Tebaldo testifies that he saw 
you do it.’’ 

The young priest drew himself up to 
his height, and his clear gaze riveted it- 
self on Tebaldo’s half veiled eyes. The 
good man faced the bad silently for many 
seconds. 

‘* Did you testify that you saw me kill 
your brother ?’’ asked Ippolito, at last. 

‘‘T did, and I shall repeat my testi- 
mony at the proper time,’’ answered 
Tebaldo steadily. 

But under the clear, high innocence 
that silently gave him the lie, his eyelids 
drooped more and more, till he looked 
down. 

‘*Do you admit that you killed him ?”’ 
asked the corporal again. 

‘*T did not kill him.”’ 

‘‘But you must necessarily know who 
did, if you did not,’’ said the soldier. 
‘«The sacristan says that you sent a boy 
for him some time ago. The man is only 


just dead, as my men haveseen. You must 
have been in the church when he was 
killed, and you must have seen the man 
who did it.’’ 

Ippolito had not seen the deed done, 
but he had seen the murderer. It would 
be hard to answer on the one point and 
not on the other, and by the very smallest 
slip he might unintentionally say some- 
thing which might end in the betrayal of 
the secret told him in confession. He 
therefore kept silent. 

‘‘You say nothing? You insist in say- 
ing nothing ? ’’ asked the corporal. 

‘‘T say nothing beyond what I have 
said. I did not do it.”’ 

‘‘ And you,’’ continued the soldier, ad- 
dressing Tebaldo, ‘‘ you testify that you 
saw this man do it? ” 

‘‘I do. Those things would bear evi- 
dence without me, ’’ added Tebaldo, point- 
ing to the knife and the bloody handker- 
chief, which latter one of the soldiers held 
by a single corner in order not to soil his 
fingers. ‘‘ Those things, and the man’s 
hands,’’ he added. ‘‘ Moreover, — his 
brother killed my other brother, as every 
one knows, and he himself admits that he 
assaulted Francesco only last night. You 
can hardly hesitate about arresting him, 
corporal. The fact that he is a Roman 
and that we are Sicilians is hardly a suffi- 
cient defense, I think.’’ 

The corporal understood that he had 
no choice. He was a very sensible man 
and had seen much service in Sicily, and 
whenever there was bloodshed he was in- 
clined to attribute the crime to a Sicilian 
rather than to an Italian. He liked Ippo- 
lito’s face and innocent eyes, and would 
have given much to feel that he had a 
right to leave him at liberty. But he had 
to admit that the evidence was over- 
poweringly strong against the accused. 

At first sight, indeed, it seemed per- 
fectly absurd to suppose that a young 
churchman of a sensitive organization 
and educated in a high state of civiliza- 
tion should suddenly, wilfully, and 
violently stab to death such a man as the 
carabineer believed Francesco Pagliuca to 
have been; a man against whom the 


authorities had been warned, as being 


likely on the contrary to do the Saraci- 
nesca some injury, if he could; a man 
who had grown up in a wild part of 














Sicily, imbued with the lawless ideas of 
the mafia; a man, in fact, who though a 
nobleman by birth was looked upon as a 
‘«maffeuso,’’ and whose brother had cer- 
tainly had friendly relations with out- 
laws. It was not to be denied that the 
carabineers and the soldiers were all 
strongly prejudiced in favor of the Saraci- 
nesca, as against the Corleone. 

At the same time, the evidence was 
overwhelming, and was the more so be- 
cause Ippolito was so obstinately silent 
and would say nothing in self defense 
beyond making a general denial of the 
charge. In his difficulty the corporal 
turned to the officer of the line, both as 
his military superior and as a man of 
higher education than himself. He 
wanted support. He begged the lieuten- 
ant to speak with him in private for a 
moment, and they moved away together 
to one of the side chapels. 

Ippolito folded his arms and paced up 
and down before the carabineers, in pro- 
found and distressing perplexity. Te- 
baldo leaned against a pillar and watched 
him with evil satisfaction. Concetta 
went and knelt down, facing the altar, by 
a pillar on the opposite side, and the fat 
sacristan stood still in the background, 
watching everybody. 

The lieutenant shook his head from 
time to time while the corporal went over 
the case. 

‘‘ Ror my part,’’ said the officer, at last, 
‘*T will wager my honor as a soldier that 
the priest did not kill him. But you will 
have to arrest him, not because of the 
feeling in the village, but simply because 
the evidence appears to be so strong. 
There is something here which we do not 
understand. But soldiers are not called 
upon to understand. It is always our 
duty to act to the best of our ability on 
what we can see. Understanding such 
things belongs to the law. I advise you 
to take him to your quarters and get him 
away from here tonight. He will make 
no resistance, of course.’’ 

The corporal was satisfied, though he 
did not like the duty, and he came back 
to Ippolito. 

‘It ismy duty to arrest you,’’ he said, 
in a tone which expressed some respect 
and much annoyance. Ippolito had 
stopped abruptly in his walk and turned 
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when he heard the soldier’s footsteps be- 
hind him. 

‘*You must do what you think right,”’ 
he said calmly. ‘‘I am ready to go with 
you.’’ 

The corporal gave an order to ‘his men 
and requested Ippolito to walk between 
them. Then he himself opened the door 
of the church. 

A multitude of people had assembled 
outside, and there were now at least three 
times as many as had at first followed 
Tebaldo and thecarabineers. Many more 
were hurrying down from the gate, and 
there was the confused sound of many 
voices, talking angrily. But when Ippo- 
lito appeared there was. silence for a mo- 
ment. Then, from far back in the crowd, 
came a single cry, loud, high, derisive, 
and full of hatred. 

‘* Assassin ! ”’ 

The word rang out, and was immedi- 
ately taken up and repeated by a hundred 
men and women, with a sort of concen- 
trated fury that hissed out the syllables, 
as though each were a curse. 

Ippolito faced the people calmly enough, 
walking between the four carabineers, 
who marched two and two on each side of 
him, and the evening light shone full 
upon his clear cut features and his inno- 
cent, brave eyes. He needed courage as 
well as innocence to bear him through the 
ordeal, for he knew that but for the hand- 
ful of soldiers the crowd would have made 
short work of tearing him to pieces in 
their fury. For once, the soldiers were 
on their side against the hated Italians of 
the mainland. The people applauded 
them and their corporal, and the infantry 
officer, as they went by. 

The children ran before, crying out to 
the people who were still coming down 
from the village. 

‘‘Here comes the priest of the Sara- 
cinesca!’’ they shouted. ‘‘ Here comes 
the assassin !’’ 

‘* Assassin! Assassin !’’ Ippolito heard 
the word a thousand times in five 
minutes. And some of the people spoke 
to the soldiers and the corporal. 

‘Give him to us, uncle carabineer!’’ 
cried the crooked carpenter. ‘‘ What has 
law to do with him? Givehim to us! 
We will serve him half roasted and half 
boiled !’’ 
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And the people who heard laughed at 
this and jeered at Ippolito. 

‘‘See the blood on his hands!’’ 
screamed the carpenter’s big wife, sud- 
denly catching sight of the red stains. 
‘* See the blood of Sicily on the priest’s 
hands !”’ 

A yell rose from all the multitude, for 
a hundred had heard the woman’s high, 
shrill voice, and the rest took up the cry, 
so that the children who went before ran 
back to see what was the matter. One 
was the woman’s child. She caught him 
in her strong arms and raised him up to 
see, as she marched along. 

‘‘See the good Sicilian blood!’’ she 
cried into the boy’s ear. 

‘‘Curses upon the souls of his dead !’’ 
yelled the child, half mad with excite- 
ment. 

All the people surged along together, 
running and jostling one another to keep 
the priest in sight. And the children 
whistled and made catcalls and strange 
noises, and the women screamed, and the 
men cursed him in their hard voices. 

Bareheaded he walked between the 
soldiers, looking far ahead and not seeing 
or not wishing to see the people, nor to 
understand what they said. He had but 
one thought—not to break the faith of 
his priestly order by betraying the con- 
fession. Had he known that death was 
before him, he would not have yielded. 

Suddenly something struck him on the 
shoulder, and he started, and his face 
changed. Some one had thrown a rotten 
orange at him, well aimed, and as it 
smashed upon his shoulder, some of the 
yellow juice spurted upon his cheek. 
For one moment the calm look was gone, 
and the clear features set themselves 
sternly, and the eyes flashed with human 
anger at the indignity of the insult. The 
crowd screamed with delight, and pushed 
the soldiers upon each other. 

‘‘ Halt !’’ cried the carabineer corporal. 

Ina moment his great army revolver 
was in his hand, and all his men, watch- 
ing him, had theirs ready. 

‘‘We are acting in the name of the 
law,’’ he said, in a loud voice. ‘‘If any- 
thing more is thrown at us, we shall dis- 
perse you, and you must take the conse- 
quences. ”’ 
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‘« The orange was not thrown at you,’’ 
cried the carpenter’s wife. 

‘‘T have warned you,”’’ said the corporal. 
‘Stand off, there! Fall back! Make 
way !’’ And he kept his revolver in his 
hand, as the people slunk away to right 
and left, cowed by the sight of the 
weapon. 

After that there was less noise for a 
while, though he did not pretend to con- 
trol that, nor to hinder them from saying 
what they pleased. And presently they 
began again, and the hissing words filled 
the air, and pierced the young priest’s 
ears. 

But he said nothing, and his face was 
cold and pale again, as he walked on, 
fearless and innocent, keeping the real 
murderer’s secret for the sake of his own 
churchman’s vow, and holding his head 
high amidst the insults and the jeers of 
the multitude. 

It was a long way, for they had to 
march through the whole town to reach 
the quarters of the carabineers in the old 
convent on the other side. Ippolito would 
have marched a whole day’s journey with- 
out wincing, if it had fallen to his lot, 
but he was glad when the wooden gates 
of the yard were loudly shut behind him, 
and he was at last free from his enemies. 
He looked round, and Tebaldo was gone, 
and Concetta, and the sacristan, as well 
as all the rest, except the carabineers. 
The officer of the line had gone home to 
write a despatch to his colonel, and Ippo- 
lito was alone with the carabineers. 

Meanwhile the little lame boy whom 
Ippolito employed, and who had a sort of 
half grateful, half expectant attachment 
for the kind priest, had done a brave 
thing, considering his infirmity. Seeing 
what was happening at the church and 
hearing what all the people said, he 
quietly slipped away and limped down to 
Camaldoli to warn Orsino Saracinesca. 
It took him a long time to get there, for 
he was very lame, having one leg quite 
crooked from the knee, besides some 
natural deformity of the hip. But he got 
to the gate at last, and it chanced that 
Orsino had just come in from riding 
and was standing there, his rifle slung 
behind him, when the little boy came 
down. 


(To be continued.) 


























BASKETBALL IN THE SMITH COLLEGE GYMNASIUM. 


LIFE AT A GIRLS’ COLLEGE. 


The Smith girls at work and at play —Their college buildings, their studies and amusements, 
their secret societies, their customs and traditions. 


HE claim is justly 
made for the old town 
of Northampton, Mas- 
sachusetts, that it 
makes provision for 
a wide variety of 
earthly needs. It con- 
tains a lunatic asy- 
lum,.an institute for 
the deaf and dumb, a 
water cure establish- 
ment—and a girls’ 
‘college. In addition 
to these beneficent 
human agencies, the 
town is liberally en- 
dowed by nature with 
the gifts at her dis- 
posal. Not only is 
it most picturesquely 
placed on elevated ground near the bank 
of the Connecticut River, but it affords a 
wide view of the Connecticut valley, so 
6 





that for charms within and without it is 
a spot to be remembered. 

The town, which Smith College has 
made notable, consists of one principal 
street stretching out interminably. The 
college is situated at one end of the 
village, on an eminence commanding a 
fine view of the surrounding country. 
The buildings are well constructed,though 
unpretentious in comparison to some of 
the larger American universities. But 
the whole place is wonderfully attractive 
and homelike. It has more the appear- 
ance of a group of well kept private dwell- 
ings than that of a seat of learning, a 
place for work and study. And they do 
study, the daughters of ‘‘ Fair Smith,” 
in a manner that would put the average 
college man to shame. Yet if any one 
supposes that these young women are a 
set of ‘‘grinds,’’ that they all wear 
glasses and masculine collars, and go 
about continually talking women’s rights 





























LIFE AT A GIRLS’ COLLEGE. 
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‘* PARADISE”? IN WINTER. 


and political economy, he is vastly mis- 
taken. They are students, of course— 
otherwise they would not beat Smith—but 
they appreciate the maxim that ‘all work 
and no play makes Jill a dull girl,” and 
they act upon it with good will. 

No one ever accused the Smith girl of 
being dull. She blends work and fun in 
such happy proportions that to her life is 
always interesting. She is neither a 
bookworm nor an idler, but keen intellec- 
tual competition and wholesome physical 
activity combine to bring out all that is 
best in her. On any bright day the cam- 
pus is an extremely interesting sight. 
From dawn till dark it is always full of 
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life. The girls are continually flitting 

from one building to another, or meeting 

in groups on the smooth, well kept lawn. 
Here’s a group of just eleven, 
Talking o’er a hard exam. ; 


Here’s a group of six or seven, 
Eating ginger snaps and jam ! 


In pleasant weather the ‘‘ Smithians "’ 





THE MUSIC BUILDING. 
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THE COLLEGE HALL. 


rarely wear any headgear ; or if they do, 
it is nothing but a ‘‘ Tam-o’-Shanter.’’ 
When the weather is cold, they slip over 
their shoulders a warm golf cape, which 
may be as easily slipped off again on en- 
tering a recitation room. The very sen- 
sible fashion prevails of wearing skirts 
that escape the ground by two or three 
inches, while many of the girls fairly live 
in their bicycle costumes. 

Founded in 1871 by Sophia Smith, of 
Hatfield, Massachusetts, the college has 
long since outgrown the capacity of its 
own dormitories, but all about the 
grounds houses and cottages have 
sprung up which, during the college 
year, are devoted wholly to the use of the 
Smith girls. The campus houses are 
naturally more in demand than those 
outside, and there is always a long wait- 
ing list of applicants who are anxious to 
obtain rooms in them. 

The outside houses are beyond the 
jurisdiction of the college authorities, and 
the girls living in them have greater free- 
dom than those living in the college 
buildings, for here such rules as ‘‘ lights 





out at ten,’’ ‘‘no breakfast if late,’’ are 
more or less rigidly enforced. 

A decided innovation in the dormitory 
life of Smith is the handsome building 
which has recently been erected outside 
the campus. It is a massive pile of ma- 
sonry that conveys the impression of hav- 
ing wandered from its foundation in some 
large city. It has all the modern con- 
veniences, from steam heat and electric 
lights to an elevator with a boy in but- 
tons. These ‘‘improvements’’ are all 
very well in their way; but when a girl 
surrounds herself with all the parapher- 
nalia of hotel existence, she is apt to find 
that she is not quite in touch with that 
democratic spirit which is one of the 
greatest charms of the life at Smith. The 
cost of living in such a dormitory is, of 
course, greater than in the other houses, 
and so, naturally, the occupants are re- 
garded more or less as aclass by them- 
selves—as girls of means. Such a dis- 
tinction is, of course, made unconsciously, 
but it exists nevertheless, and results in 
the formation of ‘‘cliques ’’—always an 
unfortunate feature of undergraduate life. 
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In the campus houses such cliques can 
have no existence: The daughter of the 
man who owns two or three railroads has 
no better surroundings and no more com- 
forts than the ambitious girl who is work- 
ing her way through college. Of the lat- 
ter there are quite a number, and they 
exhibit much ingenuity in devising ways 
and means of self‘support. One girl is 
noted for the stylish shirt waists she 
makes, and her needle is kept busy in 














THE CHAPEL. 


this direction. This same girl plays the 
piano for any dance that may be given. 
Another almost entirely supports herself 
with her camera, while a third is corre- 
spondent for several newspapers. 

The curriculum at Smith is practically 
the same as that at any first class univer- 
sity, but the pastimes are vastly differ- 
ent. Basketball is the most popular 
game, and keen is the rivalry between the 
classes. The contests are held in the se- 


THE OBSERVATORY, 







































clusion of the college gymna- 
sium. Basketball is not un- 
like a mild form of football, 
and, while it avoids the dan- 
ger of the latter, it is well cal- 
culated to arouse the enthu- 
siasm of rival classes to the 
highest pitch. Boating and 
tennis are also favorite amuse- 
ments in their season, and in 
winter there is skating, in 
which the Amherst students 
often join. 

One of the first places shown 
to the visitor is ‘‘ Paradise.’’ 
This delightful spot — the 
name is applied, in a general 
way, toa pretty sheet of water 
and the charming, shady 
walks near by—is the favorite 
retreat of the Smith girls. On 
pleasant half holidays one 
may see many of them wend- 
ing their way in its direction, 
laden with sofa pillows and 
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THE IVY PROCESSION. 


‘‘ fudge ”’—a kind of home made candy, 
locally in great demand. 

The principal secret societies at Smith 
are the Alpha and the Phi Kappa Psi, to 
either one of which a girl may be elected 
after her freshman year. In order to be 
eligible an undergraduate must possess 
decided talent for literature, or else be a 
general favorite. 

Graduation time is marked by many 
time honored observances. The seniors 





wear white dresses for the last three days 
of the college year. One of these is known 
as ‘‘Ivy Day,” and on it the departing 
class plants an ivy vine near College Hall. 
It is a pretty sight to see the ‘‘sweet 
girl graduates,’’ all in white, marching 
two by two across the green campus. 


Douglas Z. Doty. 







THE LILLY HALL OF SCIENCE. 
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A FAMOUS NOVELIST AND CRITIC. 
Paul Bourget, novelist, critic, and 
Academician, is one of the typical figures 
of French literature. His promotion toa 
place among the Forty Immortals was a 
triumph for the younger school, the newer 
literary life of France. Only a little over 
forty at the time of his election, he was 
the first Academician who belongs to the 
generation that has arisen since the great 
war of 1870—the generation that has 
grown up under the republic, and that 
scarcely remembers the days of the 


empire and of the revolution which over- 
threw it. 

The Academy 
stronghold of tradition. 


has always been a 


It has rigidly 











Fron his latest photograph ty Lombardi, Sienna. 


maintained its old time rules and cus- 
toms—its uniform designed by David, its 
stately and formal ceremonial, its mili- 
tary escort and beating drums that wel- 
come a new member, its five franc fee 
for attendance at its regular Thursday 
meetings, It has always stood for con- 
servatism in literature—for old fogey- 
ism, its critics have dared to say; and 
history will probably record the election 
of Bourget as-a landmark in its annals, 
much as Victor Hugo’s admission was 
hailed as marking the first official recog- 
nition of the romantic school of the last 
generation. 

Though Bourget’s fame has been quickly 
won, his career as an author was nct 


PAUL BOURGET. 
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WILLIAM C. DE WITT, WHO DRAFTED THE CHARTER FOR THE GREATER NEW YORK. 


From an engraving by A.H. Ritchie. 


begun early in life. He was nearly thirty 
when his first newspaper articles appeared 
in the Globe, of Paris. His father—who 
at the time of the younger Bourget’s 
birth was a mathematical teacher at 
Amiens, and later became principal of a 
college at Clermont—at first discouraged 
his literary aspirations, but his success 
was such that it speedily determined his 
life work. In the last thirteen years he 
has published a score of volumes, chiefly 
novels, but including sketches of travel 
—one of which is the record of an 
American tour—and critical essays. The 
tone of some of his writings has been 
censured, for he is one of those who 
frankly disavow the subjection of art to 
morals; but all of them have had a wide 
audience, both in and beyond France. 
Perhaps M. Bourget’s best achievements 
have been in the field of criticism—a 
branch of literature more highly esteemed 
in France than elsewhere. France, in- 
deed, is the only country that sets her 
greatest minds to analytical no less than 
to creative work, and bestows her highest 





rewards upon critical genius. Half a 
dozen of her Academicians have won 
their places by such service. Of M. 
Bourget’s style and methods an interest- 
ing specimen will be found in the present 
number of MuNSEY’s. 





A MAKER OF CHARTERS. 

It is something more than a coincidence 
that the man whose share in framing a 
charter for the greater New York was 
greater than that of any one of his fellow 
workers should have come of charter 
making stock. The first American ances- 
tor of William C. De Witt was a cousin 
of John De Witt, ‘‘ grand pensionary ” 
of Holland, who perfected the Staats- 
General or league of Dutch states, 
after which our Federal government was 
in part modeled. Charles De Witt, Mr. 
De Witt’s great grandfather, was chair- 
man of the committee which drew up 
the first constitution of New York. De 
Witt Clinton, who contributed largely to 
New York’s earliest and best charter, 
and who was mayor of the city, was of 














the same family; while William De 
Witt’s mother was a sister of Jacob W. 
Miller, attorney general of New Jersey, 
who represented that State in the Senate 
for twelve years during the time of 
Webster and Calhoun. 
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form; and he had been conspicuous in 
the work of drafting the present charter 
of New York’s sister city. Few men 
were available as commissioners who had 
had thirty years of constant study and 
experience in civic government. Mr. De 


GENERAL STEWART L. WOODFORD, UNITED STATES MINISTER TO SPAIN. 


From a photograph by Pearsall, Brooklyn. 


The appointment of Mr. De Witt as a 
commissioner on the greater New York 
charter, and his selection as chairman of 
the committee on draft and revision, 
were not due to any ancestral influence 
of his name. His own record made him 
the man for the place. For more than 
thirteen years, as corporation counsel of 
Brooklyn, he had fought for municipal re- 


Witt was not an applicant for the position ; 
but he regarded Governor Morton’s un- 
solicited appointment as a command, and, 
laying aside his extensive law practice, 
he gave more than eight months to the 
work without compensation. The labor 
it involved is almost beyond the concep- 
tion of one who has never undertaken 
suchatask. Mr. DeWitt’s article, ‘‘ Mold- 
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ing the New Metropolis,’’ in another part 
of this issue, is a clear and comprehensive 
paper on the charter itself; his account 
of his labors in drawing up the document 
gives only a partial glimpse of the real 
work involved. 





rented a workshop in a quiet end of the 
hotel, and, with the aid of David J. Dean, 
who had been assistant corporation coun- 
sel of New York for more than a quarter 
of acentury, set about the task. Four 
stenographers and typewriters were en- 


WILLIAM E. MASON, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM ILLINOIS. 


From a photograph by Merritt, Washington. 


* 


‘‘T was made chairman of the commit- 
tee on draft in the latter part of June, 
1896. As my colleagues were about to 
disperse on their summer vacations,’’ he 
says with some humor, ‘‘ they authorized 
me to make a tentative draft of a com- 
plete charter during the summer months. 
I transported the requisite books and 
documents to my cottage at Long Beach, 





gaged. Mr. Dean’s health was not good, 
and he was forced to devote himself solely 
to the task of compilation and codifica- 
tion. I must have averaged four hours a 
day in dictation, and nearly six hours in 
study and in consultation with such of my 
colleagues as visited me, and with the 
heads of the departments from either 
city, who were constantly my guests. 
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OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, JUSTICE OF THE MASSACHUSETTS SUPREME COURT. 


From a photograph by the Notman Photograph Company, Boston. 


After six weeks of labor Mr. Dean’s 
health broke down entirely, and he was 
ordered away by his physician. From 
this attack he died. 

‘‘By September 21 I had a complete 
draft of the charter ready to lay before 
the committee at its first meeting in the 
fall. Itconsisted of nine hundred printed 
pages. Without speaking of the four 
months which the committee spent in 
considering it, this preliminary labor was 
an enormous task.”’ 


THE AMERICAN MINISTER TO SPAIN. 
General Stewart L. Woodford, our newly 
appointed minister to Spain, is one of 
those rare men whose lives have been 


made up of pleasant successes. In pri- 
vate life as well as in the service of his 
country, in time of peace as well as in 
war, his sixty two years have been filled 
with honors. Born in New York of an- 
cestors who settled early in Connecticut, 
and who fought the battles of the Revo- 
lution, he inherited a strong love of his 
country—a love which caused him to re- 
sign his place as a Federal district attor- 
ney to go to the front with the 127th New 
York Volunteers at the outbreak of the 
civil war. In the field, his attention to 
duty and his intelligence advanced him 
rapidly, and for bravery in action he was 
brevetted brigadier general. 

In politics, it is said of General Wood- 
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ford that he has refused quite as many These are but a few of the honors that 
high offices as he has held. He has_ have fallen deservedly to General Wood- 
served as Lieutenant Governor of New ford. The ability and the faithfulness 
York State and as a member of Congress, which he has displayed in the conduct of 
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THE COUNTESS OF WARWICK AND HER DAUGHTER, LADY MARJORIE GREVILLE. 


From a photograph by Walery, London. 


and has long been a leader of his party. 
In addition to his extensive law practice, 
he has found time to devote to educa- 
tional and humanitarian movements. He 
has received honorary degrees from several 
colleges, has been many times elected 
trustee of educational institutions, and 
has been president of the Union League 
Club and the New England Society of 
Brooklyn. 





so many different interests assure success 
for his present difficult mission. 


A NEW FIGURE IN THE SENATE. 
During the extra session of Congress, 
nothing gave the Senate so much amuse- 
ment as the half dazed query of Senator 
Hoar, after an encounter with Senator 
Mason upon the perilous ground of the 
Cuban question. ‘‘Is this a circus? ” 
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THE EARL OF WARWICK. 


From a photograph by Walery, London. 


asked the Massachusetts statesman, in. 


apparent despair. 

Every one who knew Mr. Mason as a 
Representative was prepared to see him 
shock the conservative traditions of the 
Senate; and no one was disappointed. 
Respect for the precedents of that digni- 
fied body could not bind the frank, fluent, 
humorous, incisive tongue of the Chica- 
goan. He is still ‘‘ Billy ’’’ Mason, free 
and easy in speech and ways, hard work- 
ing, shrewd and full of common sense, 


loyal to his friends, and one of the best 
story tellers in Washington. He is 
always ready to walk a mile to oblige a 
man who voted for him, and in campaign 
times his party finds him an indefati- 
gable and very effective stump speaker. 
Mr. Mason makes plenty of ‘‘copy’”’ 
for the Washington correspondents. He 
is always doing original things. One 
day he promises a constituent, out of his 
own pocket, the amount of the petty 
salary for which the man is an applicant, 




















EDWARD ATKINSON, THE STATISTICIAN AND ECONOMIST. 
From a photograph by Purdy, Boston. 
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IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


on condition that he will cease his impor- 
tunities and go home. Another day, ad- 
dressed by a stranger in the President’s 
anteroom—he is a daily visitor at the 
White House—he seizes a letter of intro- 
duction, supposing it to be an application 
for office, indorses it, hurries the aston- 
ished owner through Mr. McKinley’s 
office, and leaves the paper on file there, 
before there is time to explain the mis- 
apprehension. 

The Illinois Senator is a New Yorker 
by birth. Like many other successful 
men, he got his legal education while 
teaching a country school; then he went 
West, began to practise in Des Moines, 
and removed thence to Chicago, where he 
has lived for the last twenty five years, 
and where he made his way up from local 
politics to national celebrity. Promotion 
in public life has not made him proud— 
a fact which he seeks to emphasize, per- 
haps, by his custom of wearing the un- 
conventional combination of a silk hat 
and a short coat. 





OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES THE SECOND. 

The biographers of the delightful old 
autocrat of the breakfast table, Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, tell us that he devoted 
a year to the study of law and then gave 
it up for medicine. In this respect his 
son, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., suc- 
ceeded where his father failed; for he has 
now reached the highest court in Massa- 
chusetts as an associate justice, and is re- 
garded as one of the foremost jurists in 
the Bay State. Heis a much larger man, 
physically, than his father, but has the 
same charm of manner among his friends, 
and is one of the most dignified justices 
on the bench. A recent address which he 
delivered before the Boston University 
Law School, advocating the divorcement 
of law and morals, attracted much atten- 
tion in the legal profession. Although 
this idea is not an entirely new one with 
Justice Holmes, the lawyers of Boston 
say that it has never before been so elabo- 
rately developed or so boldly and vigor- 
ously expounded. 

Judge Holmes has had an interesting 
career. He was just twenty when he 


graduated from Harvard in 1861, and 

immediately joined the 20th Massachu- 

setts as a second lieutenant and went to 
8 
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the front. He was at Bull Run, where 
he was wounded, and before he was mus- 
tered out as a colonel of volunteers, at the 
close of the war, he had been wounded 
thrice. After the war he began his legal 
studies, and was a successful practitioner 
and legal author when Governor Long, 
now secretary of the navy, appointed 
him to the Massachusetts supreme court 
bench. 





‘*LADY BROOKE ’’ AND HER HUSBAND. 

We are continually hearing and read- 
ing of the beautiful Countess of Warwick 
—who still is better known as ‘‘ Lady 
Brooke,’’ as she was styled before her 
husband succeeded to his father’s earldom; 
of her wonderful taste in dress, of her 
business ventures and her social triumphs, 
and of the alleged enmity between her 
and the Princess of Wales; but of her 
husband little is said. Nevertheless, the 
fifth Earl of Warwick is a man of import- 
ance in England. He has figured respec- 
tably in politics, having been a member 
of the House of Commons for a dozen 
years before he inherited a seat in the 
Lords; and he has been public spirited 
enough to serve two terms as mayor of 
the little city of Warwick, which is close 
to his famous old home, Warwick Castle. 
Though he is not regarded as a very rich 
man, he owns a fine estate, and has a 
handsome London residence—Berwick 
House, near St. James’ Palace—besides 
his country places. The countess, who 
was a Miss Maynard, brought him a con- 
siderable dowry. 

It is well known that the earl is en- 
tirely devoted to his clever and beautiful 
wife; and in spite of some scandalous 
gossip to the contrary, their married life 
has been remarkably happy. With all 
her interest in society, the countess has 
always been fond of home life, and has 
spent a great deal of time with her three 
children, entering into their games like a 
young girl, and being often joined by her 
husband. The portrait on page 878 shows 
Lady Warwick and her only daughter, 
Lady Marjorie Greville. 





A PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHER. 
People who read magazines and news- 
papers—and who is there that does not ?— 
have been instructed by Edward Atkinson 
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in the philosophy of things small and 
great, social and political, for more than 
a quarter of a century. Mr. Atkinson 
has probably given more good advice, 
written and oral, to his fellow citizens 
than any other living American. 

You would recognize the man of figures 
in Mr. Atkinson almost instantly, if you 
should ever have occasion to go to him 
on aninterrogative mission. Some people 
reckon their histories from the date of an 
earthquake or a great fire. The politician 
would probably chronicle a certain event 
as being after the nomination of Harri- 
son, McKinley, or Cleveland. Not so 
with Mr. Atkinson. He remembers dates 
by figures, and never figures by dates. 
His days are figures. In them he exists. 

Mr. Atkinson comes of an old family 
of Brookline, Massachusetts. In this 
beautiful and wealthy Boston suburb he 
was born, and still lives. Using a trite 
expression, one might say that Mr. Atkin- 
son is a self made man; but he himself, 
quoting the late Francis Lieber, replies 
that ‘‘ you might as well talk of a self 
laid egg.’’ He belongs to innumerable 
scientific and sociological societies, Ameri- 
can and foreign, including the famous 
Cobden Club of England, and several 
colleges have decorated him with hon- 
orary degrees. To the general public 
he is best known, perhaps, as the man 
who has presented so many curious and 
interesting figures in regard to the cheap- 
est and easiest ways of cooking foods. 
And in these experiments Mr. Atkinson 
is consistent. He practises what he 
preaches. He wears the same clothes 
that he recommends the man of slender 
means to buy, and he eats the same food 
that he advises others to eat, after having 
cooked it himself just as he tells others 
to cook it. 





Robert Treat Paine, the Boston million- 
aire philanthropist, whose features and 
good deeds are well known through 
MuNnsEy’s, had an exciting and memor- 
able railroad ride not long ago. It wasa 
race with death. While in Washington, 
Mr. Paine received a telegram stating 
that his wife was dying at her Boston 
home. He immediately ordered a special 


train from Washington to Jersey City, 
over the Pennsylvaniaroad. At 8:37 that 
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night his train, consisting of a parlor car 
and an engine, left the capital. Mr. Paine 
offered to pay $2 a minute for every min- 
ute the train saved.from schedule time, 
besides a handsome sum of money to the 
engineer; but owing to unforeseen ob- 
stacles the special did not break the 
record. Jersey City was reached shortly 
after one o’clock. A special ferryboat 
carried him across to the New York side, 
and a cab in waiting took him to the 
Grand Central station at break neck 
speed. Another special train over the 
New Haven line left New York Grand 
Central at 2:28 A.M., reaching the Hub a 
little after eight. A carriage galloped 
Mr. Paine to his residence on Beacon 
Hill, but grim death had outstripped 
him. Mrs. Paine had been dead but a few 
minutes when her husband arrived at her 
bedside. 
* * * * 

Six New York bank presidents are in 
a list of bicycle devotees recently given 
by a daily newspaper, among them being 
J. Edward Simmons, president of the 
Clearing House Association. Sugar and 
oil, too, share the amusements of bank- 
ing; John D. Rockefeller, president of 
the Standard Oil Company, and his 
brother, William Rockefeller, are wheel- 
men, and so are H. O. Havemeyer and 
John E. Searles, president and treasurer 
of the celebrated American Sugar Refining 
Company. Mr. Havemeyer is quite an 
expert, and though by no means a young 
man, he has ridden in to New York from 
his summer home at Stamford—a distance 
of nearly forty miles, over roads which 
are in many places rough and hilly. 

* *% % * 

The Grand Duke Michael of Russia, 
grand uncle of the present Czar, recently 
sat next to Rosa Bonheur at a dinner in 
Paris, and at dessert they shared a double 
almond. When they met again, the 
prince forgot to say, ‘‘Philopena,” and 
the painter reminded him that he had 
rendered himself liable to a forfeit. 

‘‘What shall I send you? ’’ he asked. 

‘‘Some pretty little animal that I can 
paint,’’ said Mile. Bonheur. 

Some time later, when she had for- 
gotten the incident, there arrived at her 
studio, with a note from the grand duke, 
three huge polar bears. 






































THE CHRISTIAN.” | 
BY HALL CAINE. 


Mr. Caine is one of the strongest writers of the day, and “ The Christian ” is 
| the strongest story he has ever written—stronger than “ The Manxman,” stronger 
| than “The Deemster.” It is designed by its author to be a dramatic picture of | 
| what he regards as the great intellectual movement of our time in England and 
in America—the movement toward Christian socialism. 
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GLENFABA. 
H, my dear John Storm, is it coals of fire 
you are heaping on my head, or fire of 
brimstone? Your last letter with its torrents 
of enthusiasm came sweeping down on me 
like a flood. What work you are in the midst 
of! Whata life! Whata purpose! While I— 
I am lying here like an old slipper thrown up on 
the sea beach. Oh, the pity of ’t, the pity of ’t! 
It must be glorious to be in the rush and swirl 
of all this splendid effort, whatever comes of it ! 
One’s soul is thrilled, one’s heart expands! As 
for me, the garden of my mind is withering, and 
I am consuming the seed I ought to sow. 

Rosa has come. She has been here a month, 
nearly, and is just charming, say what you will. 
Her thoughts have the dash of the great world, 
and I love to hear her talk. True, she troubles 
me sometimes, but that’s only my envy and 
malice and all uncharitableness. When she tells 
of Betty this and Ellen that, and their wonderful 
triumphs and successes, I’m the meanest sinner 
that crawls. 

It’s funny to see how the old folk bear them- 
selves towards her. Aunt Rachel regards her as 
a sort of an artist, and is clearly afraid that she 
will break out into madness in spots somewhere. 
Aunt Anna disapproves of her hair, which is 
brushed up like a man’s, and of her skirt, which 
““would be no worse if it were less like a pair 
of breeches,” for she has brought her “ bike.” 
She talks on dangerous subjects also, and nobody 
did such things in auntie’s own young days. Then 
she addresses the old girlies asI do, and calls 
grandfather ‘‘ Granddad,” and like the witch of 
Endor generally, is possessed ‘of a familiar 
spirit. Of eourse I give her various warning 
looks from time to time lest the fat should be in 
the fire, but she’s a woman, bless her, and it’s 
as true as ever it was that a woman can keep the 
secret she doesn’t know. : 

Yes, the ideal of womanhood has changed 
since the old aunties were young, but when I 
listen to Rosa and then look over at Rachel with 





her black ringlets, and at Anna with her old 
fashioned “‘ front,’’? I shudder and ask myself, 
““Why do I struggle?’’ What is the reward if 
one gives up the fascination of life and the 
world? There is no reward. Nothing but soli- 
tary old maidism, unless two of you happen to 
be sisters, for who else will join her shame to 
yours? Dreams, dreams, only dreams of the 
dearest thing that ever comes into a woman’s 
arms—and then you awake and there is no one 
there. A dame’s school somewhere, when the 
old father is gone, but no children of your own 
to love you, nobody to think of you, scraping a 
little here, pinching a little there, growing older 
and smaller year by year, looking yellow and 
craned like an apple that has been kept on the 
top shelf too long, and then—the end! 

Oh, but I’m trying so hard, so very hard, to be 
“true to the higher self in me,’’ because somie- 
body says I must. What do you think I did 
last week? In my character of Lady Bountiful 
I gave an old folks’ supper in the soup kitchen, 
understood to be in honor of my return. Roast 
beef and plum duff, not to speak of pipes and 
*baccy, and forty old people of both sexes sitting 
down to “the do.’”’ After supper there was a 
concert, when Chalse (the fat old thief!) over- 
flowed the “ elber’’ chair, and alluded to me as 
‘four beautiful donor,’’? and lured mé into sing- 
ing ‘‘ Mylecharaine,”’ and leading the company, 
when we closed, with the doxology. 

But “it was not myself at all, Molly dear, 
’*twas my shadow on the wall,’ and in any case 
man can’t live by soup kitclens alone—or 
woman either. And knowing what a _ poor, 
weak, vain woman I am at the best, I ask myself 
sometimes would it not be a thousand times bet- 
ter if I yielded to my true nature instead of 
struggling to realize a bloodless ideal that is not 
in me in the least, but only my picture in the 
heart of some one who thinks me so much bet- 
ter than I am? 

Not that anybody ever sees what a hypocrite I 
can be, though I came near to letting the cat out of 
the bag as lately as last night. You must know 
that when I turned my back on London, at 


*Copyright, 1897, by Hall Caine.—This story began in the November, 1896, number of MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 
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the command of John Knox the second, I 
brought all my beautiful dresses along with me, 
except such of them as were left at the theater. 
Yet I daren’t lay them out in the drawers, so I 
kept them under lock and key in my boxes. 
There they lurked like evil spirits in ambush, 
and as often as their perfume escaped into the 
room my eyes watered for another sight of them ! 
But in spite of all temptation I resisted, I con- 
quered, I triumphed—until last night when Rosa 
talked of Juliet, what a glorious creature shie 
was, and how there was nobody on the stage 
who could look her and play her too! 

What do you think I did? Shall I tell you? 
Yes, I will. Icrept up stairs to my quiet little 
room, tugged the box from its hiding place 
unde the bed, drew out my dresses—my lovely, 
lovely brocades—and put them on! Then I 
spoke the potion speech, beginning in a whisper, 
but getting louder as I went on, and always 
looking at myself in the glass. I had blown out 
the candle, and there was no light in the room 
but the moon that was shining on my face, but I 
was glowing, my very soul was afire, and when 
I came to the end I drew myself up and said, 
“*7—I am Juliet, for I am a great actress!”’ 

Oh, oh, oh! I could scream with laughter to 
think of what happened next ! Suddenly I became 
aware of somebody knocking at my door (I had 
locked it) and of athin voice outside saying fret- 
fully, ‘‘ Glory, what ever isit? Aren’t you well, 
Glory?" It was the little auntie ; and thinking 
what a shock she would have if I opened the 
door and she came upon this grand Italian lady 
instead of poor little me, I had to laugh and to 
make excuses while I smuggled off my gorgeous 
things and got back into my plain ones! 

It was a narrow squeak ; but I had a narrower 
one some days before. Poor grandfather! He 
regards Rosa as belonging to a superior race, and 
loves to ask her what she thinks of Glory. He 
has grown quite simple lately, and as soon as he 
thinks my back is turned he is always saying, 
“And what is your opinion of my granddaugh- 
ter, Miss Macquarrie?’’ To which she answers, 
‘‘Glory is going to make your name immortal, 
Mr. Quayle.’’ Then his eyes sparkle and he 
says, ‘‘Do you think so?—do you really think 
so?’? Whereupon she talks further balderdash, 
and the dear old darling smiles a triumphant 
smile ! 

But I always notice that not long afterwards his 
eyes look wet and his head hangs low, and he is 
saying to the aunties, with a crack in his voice, 
““She’ll go away again. You’ll see she will. 
Her beauty and her talents belong to the world.”’ 
And then I burst in on them and scold them, and 
tell them not to talk nonsense. 

Nevertheless he is beginning to regard Rosa 
with suspicion, as if she were a witch luring me 
away, and one evening last week we had to steal 
into the garden to talk that we might escape from 
his watchful eyes. The sun had set—there was 


the red glow behind the castle across the skyand 
the sea, and we were walking on the low path by 
the river under the fuchsia hedge that hangs 
over from the lawn, you know. Rosa was talk- 
ing with her impetuous dash of the great career 
open to any one whocould win the world in Lon- 
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don, how there were people enough to help her 
on, rich men to find her opportunities, and even 
to take theaters for herif need be. AndI was 
hesitating and halting and stammering, “ Yes, 
yes, if it were the regular stage—who knows ? 
Perhaps it might not be open to the same objec- 
tions,’’ when suddenly the leaves of the fuchsia 
rustled as with a gust of wind, and we heard 
footsteps on the path above. 

It was the grandfather, who had come out on 
Rachel’s arm and overheard what I had said! 
“It’s Glory!" he faltered, and then I heard him 
take his snuff and blow his nose as if to cover his 
confusion, thinking I was deceiving them and 
carrying on a secretintercourse. I hardly know 
what happened next, except that for the five 
minutes following the ‘“‘great actress’? had 
to talk with the tongues of men and angels 
(Beelzebub’s) in order to throw dust in the dear 
old eyes and drive away theirdoubts. It was a 
magnificent performance, you go bail. I’llnever 
do the like of it again, though I had only one old 
man and one old maid and one young woman for 
audience. ‘The house rose at me too, and the 
poor old grandfather was appeased. But when 
we were back indoors I overheard him saying, 
“After all, there’s no help. for it. She’s dull 
with us—what wonder! We can’t cage our linnet, 
Rachel, and perhaps we shouldn’t try. A song 
bird came to cheer us, but it will fly away. We 
are only old folks, dear—it’s no use crying.’’ 
And on going to his room that night he closed 
his door and said his prayers in a whisper, that I 
might not hear him when he sobbed. 

He hasn’t left his bed since. I fear he never 
will. More than once I have been on the point 
of telling him there is no reason to think the 
deluge would come if I dzd go back to London ; 
but I will never leave him now. Yet I wish 
Aunt Rachel wouldn’t talk so much of the days 
when I went away before. It seems that every 
night, on his way to his own room, he used to 
step into my empty one and come out with his 
eyes dim and his lips moving. I am not naturally 
hard hearted, but I can’t love grandfather like 
that. Oh, the cruelty of life! I know it ought 
to be the other way about ; but I can’t help it. 

All the same, I could cry to think how short 
life is, and how little of itI can spare. ‘“‘ Cling 
fast to me and hold me,’’ my heart is always 
saying, but meantime London is calling to me, 
calling to me, like the sea, and I feel as if I were 
a wandering mermaid and she were my ocean 
home. ° 

Later.—Poor, poor grandfather! I was inter- 
rupted in the writing of my letter this morning 
by another of those sudden alarms. He had 
fainted again, and it is extraordinary how help- 
less the aunties are in a case of illness. Grand- 
father knows it, too; and after I had done all I 
could to bring him round, he opened his eyes 
and whispered that he had something to say to 
me alone. At that the poor old things left the 
room with tears of woe and a look of under- 
standing. Then, fetching a difficult breath, he 
said, ‘‘ You are not afraid, Glory, are you?’”’ and 
I answered him ‘‘ No,” though my heart was 
trembling. And then a feeble smile struggled 
through the wan features of his drawn face, and 
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he told me his attack was®nly another summons. 
“‘P’11 soon die for good,” he said, ‘‘and you 
must be strong and brave, my child, for death is 
the common lot, and then what is there to fear?”’ 
I didn’t try to contradict him—what was the 
good of doing that? And after he had spoken of 
the coming time he talked quietly of his past 
life, how he had weathered the storm for seventy 
odd years, and his Almighty Father was bring- 
ing him into harbor at last. ‘I can’t pray for 
life any longer, Glory. Many atime I did so in 
the old days when I had to bring up my little 
granddaughter, but my task is over now, and 
after the day is done where is the tired laborer 
who does not lie down to his rest with a will?” 

The doctor has been and gone. There is no 
ailment, and nothing to be done or hoped. It is 
only a general failure and a sinking earthwards of 
the poor, worn out body, as the soul rises to the 
heaven waiting to receive it. What a pagan I 
feel beside him! And how glad I am that I 
didn’t talk of leaving him again when he was on 
the eve of his far longer journey! I have sent 
the aunties to bed, but Rosa has made me 
promise to waken her at four that she may take 
her turn at his bedside. 

Next morning.—Rosa relieved me during the 
night, and I came to my room and lay down in 
the chillness of the dawn. But now I am sorry 
that I allowed her to do so, for I did not sleep, 
and grandfather appears to have been troubled 
with dreams. I fancied he shuddered a little as 
I left them together, and more than once through 
the wall I heard him cry, ‘‘ Bring him back,” in 
the toneless voice of one who is laboring under 
the terrors of a nightmare. But each time I 
heard Rosa comforting him, so I lay down again 
without going in. 

Being stronger this morning, he has been 
propped up in bed writing a letter. When he 
called for the pens and paper I asked if I 
couldn’t write it for him, but the old darling 
made a great mystery of the matter, and looked 
artful, and asked if it was usual to fight your 
enemy with his own powder and shot. Of course 
I humored him, and pretended to be mighty 
curious, though I think I know who the letter 
was written to, all the same that he kept the ad- 
dress side of the envelope hidden even when the 
back of it was being sealed. He sealed it with 
sealing wax, and I held the candle while he did 
so, with his poor, trembling fingers in danger 
from the light, and then I stamped it with my 
mother’s pearl ring, and he smuggled it under 
the pillow. 

Since breakfast he has shown an increased in- 
clination to doze, but there have been visits from 
the wardens and from neighboring parsons, for 
his locum tenens has had to be appointed. Of 
course they have all inquired where his pain is, 
and on being told that he has none, they have 
gone down stairs, cackling and clucking and 
crowing in various versions of ‘‘ Praise God for 
that!’? I hate people who are always singing 
the doxology. 

Noon.—Condition unchanged, except that in 
the intervals of drowsiness his mind has wan- 
dered a little. It appears to live in the past. 


Looking at me with conscious eyes, he calls me 
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‘*Lancelot’’—my father’s name. It has been so 
all morning. One would think he was walking in 
a twilight land where he mistakes people’s faces 
and the dead are as much alive as the living. 

They all think I am brave, oh, so brave, be- 
cause I do not cry now, as everybody else does— 
even Aunt Anna behind her apron—although 
my tears can flow so easily, and at other times I 
keep them constantly on tap. But I am really 
afraid, and down at the bottom of my heart I am 
terrified. It is just as if something were coming 
into the house slowly, irresistibly, awfully, and 
casting its shadow on the floor already. 

I have found out the cause of his outcries in 
the night. Aunt Rachel says he was dreaming 
of my father’s departure for Africa. That was 
twenty two years ago, but it seems that the 
memory of the last day has troubled him a good 
deal lately. ‘“‘ Don’t you remember it?’’ he has 
been saying. ‘‘ There were no railways in the 
island then, and we stood at the gate to watch 
the coach that was taking him away. He sat on 
the top and waved his red handkerchief. And 
when he had gone, and it was no use watching, 
we turned back to the house—you and Anna and 
poor, pretty young Elise with the baby. He 
never came back, and when Glory goes again 
she’ll never come back either.”’ 

In the intervals of his semi consciousness, 
when he mistakes me for my father, my won- 
derful bravery often fails me, and I find excuses 
for going out of the room. Then I creep noise- 
lessly through the house and listen at half 
open doors. Just now I heard him talking quite 
rationally to Rachel, but in a voice that seemed 
to speak inwardly, not outwardly, as_ before. 
“She can’t help it, poor child,’”’ he said. ‘‘Some 
day she’ll know what it is, but not yet, not until 
she has a child of her own. The race looks for- 
ward, not backward. God knew when he 
created us that the world couldn’t go on without 
that bit of cruelty, and who am I that I should 
complain ?”? 

I couldn’t bear it any longer, and with a pain 
at my heart I ran in and cried, “ I’ll never leave 
you, grandfather.’’ But he only smiled and said, 
‘*T’ll not be keeping you long, Glory, I’ll not be 
keeping you long.’’ I could have died of shame. 

Evening.—All afternoon he has been like a 
child, and everything present to his conscious- 
ness seems to have been reversed. The shadow 
of eternity appears to have wiped out time. 
When I have raised him up in bed he has de- 
lighted to think he was a little boy in his young 
mother’s arms. Oh, sweet dream! The old 
man with his furrowed forehead and beautiful 
white head and all the heavy years rolled back ! 
More than once he has asked me if he may play 
till bed time, and I have stroked his wrinkled 
hands and told him “ Yes,” for I pretend to be 
his mother, who died when she was old. 

But the “part”? is almost too much for me, 
and lest I should break down under the strain of 
it, I am going out of his room constantly. I 
have just been into his study. It is as full as 
ever of its squeezes and rubbings and plaster 
casts and dusty old runes. He has spent all his 
life away back in the tenth century, and now he 
is going farther, farther. 
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Oh, I’m aweary, aweary! If anything hap- 
pens to grandfather I shall soon leave this place ; 
there will be nothing to hold me here any 
longer, and besides I could not bear the sight of 
these evidences of his gentle presence, so sim- 
ple, so touching. But what a vain thing London 
is with all its vast ado—how little, how pitiful ! 
Later.—It is allover. The scene has shut up, 
and Iam not crying. If I did cry it would not 
be from grief, but because the end was so beau- 
tiful, so glorious! It was at sunset, and the 
streamers of the sun were coming horizontally 
into the room. He awoke from a long drowsi- 
ness, and a serenity almost angelic overspread 
his face. I could see that he was himself once 
again. Death had led him back through the 
long years since he was a child, and he knew he 
was an old man and I was a young woman. 
‘* Have the boats gone yet?” he asked, meaning 
the herring boats that go at sunset. I looked out 
and told him they were at the point of going. 
‘‘ Let me see them sail,’’ he said, so I slipped my 
arms about him and raised him until le was sit- 
ting up and could see down the length of the 
harbor and past the castle to the sea. The re- 
flection of the sunlight was about his silvery old 
head, and over the damps and chills of death it 
miade a radiance on his face that was like a light 
from heaven. There was hardly a breeze, and 
the boats were dropping down from their berths 
with their brown sails half set. ‘‘Ah,’’ he said, 
“it’s the other way with me, Glory. I’m coming 
in, not going out. I’ve been beating to wind- 
ward all niy life, but I see the harbor on my lee 
bow at last as plainly as I eversaw Peel, and now 
I’m only waiting for the top of the tide and the 
‘master of the port to run up the flag!”’ 

Then his head fell gently back on my arm and 
his lips changed color, but his eyes did not close, 
and over his saintly face there passed a fleeting 
smile. Thus died a Christian gentleman—a 
simply, sunny, merry, happy, child-like creature, 
and of such are the kingdom of heaven. 

GLORY. 


Parson Quayle’s Letter. 


DEAR JOHN—Before this letter reaches you, 
or perhaps along with it, you will receive the 
news that tells you what it is. I am “in,” 
John; I can say no more than that. The 
doctor tells me it may be now or then or at any 
time. But I am looking for my enlargement 
soon, and whether it comes tomorrow sunset or 
with today’s next tide, I leave myself in His 
hands, in whose hands we all are. Well has the 
wise man said, ‘‘ The day of death is better than 
the day of our birth,’ so with all good will, and 
what legacy of strength old age has left to me, I 
send you my last word and message. 

My poor old daughters are sorely stricken, but 
Glory is still brave and true, being, as she always 
was, a quivering bow of steel. People tell me 
that the poor mother is strong in the girl, and 
the spirit of the mother’s race ; but well I know 
the father’s stalwart soul supports her; and I 
pray God that when my dark hour comes her 
loving and courageous arms may be around me. 

That brings me to the object of my letter. This 
living will soon be vacant, and I am wondering 
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who will follow in my feeble steps. It is asweet 
spot, John! -The old church does not look so ill 
when the sun shines on it, and in the summer 
time this old garden is full of fruit and flowers. 
Did I ever tell you that Glory was born here? I 
never had another grandchild, and we were 
great comrades from the first. She was a wise 
and winsome little thing, and I was only an old 
child myself, so we had many a run and romp in 
these grounds together. When I try to think of the 
place without her it is a vain effort and a painful 
one ; and even while she was away in your great 
and wicked Babylon, with its dangers and 
temptations, her little ghost seemed to lurk at 
the back of every bush and tree, and sometimes 
it would leap out on me and laugh. 

It is months since I saw your father, but they 
tell me he has lately burnt his papers, making one 
vast bonfire of the gatherings of twenty years. 
That is not such ill news either ; and maybe, now 
the great ado that worked such woe is put by and 
gone, he would rejoice to see you back at home, 
and open his hungering arms to you. 

But my eyes ache and my pen is shaking. 
Farewell! Farewell! Farewell! An old man 
leaves you his blessing, John. God grant that 
in His own good time we may meet in a blessed 
paradise, rejoicing in His gracious mercy, and 
all our sins forgiven ! 

ADAM QUAYLE. 


LII. 


Guory’s letter and its -nclosure fell on 
John Storm like rain in the face of a man 
on horseback—he only whipped up and 
went faster. 


How can I find words to express what I feel at 
your mournful news? Yet why mournful? His 
life’s mission was fulfilled, his death was a 
peaceful victory, and we ought to rejoice that he 
was so easily released. I trust you will not 
mourn too heavily for him, or allow his death to 
stop your life. It would not be right. No trouble 
came near his stainless heart, no shadow of sin ; 
his old age was a peaceful day which lasted 
until sunset. He was a creature that had no fal- 
setto in asingle fiber of his being, no shadow of 
affectation. He kept like this through all our 
complicated existence in this artificial world, 
absolutely unconscious of the hollowness and 
pretension and sham that surrounded him—tol- 
erant, too, and kind to all. Then why mourn 
for him? He is gathered in—he is safe. 

His letter was touching in its artful simplicity. 
It was intended to ask me to apply for his living. 
But my duty is here, and London must make the 
best of me. Yet more than ever now I feel my 
responsibility with regard to yourself. The time 
is not ripe to advise you. I amon the eve of a 
great effort. Many things have to be tried, 
many things attempted. It is a gathering of 
manna—a little every day. To God’s keeping 
and protection, meantime, I commit you. Com- 
fort your aunts, and let me know if there is any- 
thing that can be done for them. 


The ink of this letter was hardly dry 
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when John Storm was in the middle of 
something else. He-+was in a continual 
fever now. Above all his great scheme 
for the rescue and redemption of women 
and children possessed him. He called it 
Glory’s scheme when he talked of it to 
himself. It might be in the teeth of nine- 
teenth century morality, but what matter 
about that? It was on the lines of 
Christ’s teaching when He forgave the 
woman and shamed the hypocrites. He 
would borrow for it, beg for it, and there 
might be conditions under which he 
would steal for it too. 

Mrs. Callender shook her head. 

‘‘T much misdoubt there’ll be scandal, 
laddie. It’s a woman’s work, I’m think- 
ing.’’ 

‘««Be thou as chaste as ice,’ auntie, 
‘as pure as snow ’—but no matter! I in- 
tend to call out the full power of a united 
church into the warfare against this high 
wickedness. Talk of the union of Chris- 
tendom! If we are in earnest about it 
we'll unite to protect and liberate our 
women.’’ 

‘But where’s the siller to come frae, 
laddie ? ”’ 

‘* Anywhere — everywhere! I have a 
bank I can always draw on, auntie.’’ 

‘‘You’re no meaning the prime minis- 
ter again, surely? ”’ 

‘‘T mean the King. God will provide 
for me, as in this, so in everything.”’ 

Thus his reckless enthusiasm bore 
down everything, and at the back of all 
his thoughts was the thought of Glory. 
He was preparing a way for her ; she was 
coming back to a great career, a glorious 
mission; her bright soul would shine 
like a star ; she would see that he had been 
right, and faithful, and then—then 
But it was like wine coursing through 
his veins—he could not think of it. 

Three thousand pounds had to be found 
to buy or build homes with, and he set 
out to beg for the money. His first call 
was at Mrs. Mackray’s. Going up to 
the house he met the lady’s poodle in a 
fawn colored wrap coming out in charge 
of a footman for its daily walk round the 
square. 

He gave the name of ‘‘ Father Storm,’’ 
and after some minutes of, waiting he was 
told that the lady had a headache and 
was not receiving that day. 





‘‘Say the nephew of the prime minister 
wishes to see her,’’ said John. 

Before the footman had returned again 
there was the gentle rustle of a dress on 
the stairs, and the lady herself was say- 
ing, ‘‘Dear Mr. Storm, come up. My 
servants are real tiresome, they are always 
confusing names. ”’ 

Before they were seated in the drawing 
room Mrs. Mackray had plunged into an 
account of her anxieties as a mistress ; 
what care she took in the selection of 
strictly evangelical church people, yet 
how hard it was to trust the certificates 
which she always required of a thorough 
change of heart, and how often she had 
been deceived ! 

Time had told on her ; she was looking 
elderely, and the wrinkles about her eyes 
could no longer be smoothed out. But 
her ‘‘front’’ was curled, and she was 
still saturated in eau de cologne. 

‘‘T heard of your return, dear Mr. 
Storm,’’ she said in the languid voice of 
the great lady, but with the accent of St. 
Louis. ‘‘My daughter told me about it. 
She was always interested in your work, 
you know. Oh, yes, quite well, and 
having a real good time in Paris. Of 
course you know she has been married. 
A great blow to me, naturally, but being 
God’s will, I felt it was my duty asa 
mother. ’? and then a pathetic descrip- 
tion of her maternal sentiments, consoled 
by the circumstance that her son in law 





belonged to ‘‘one of the best families,’’ ° 


and that she was constantly getting 
newspapers from ‘‘the other side’’ con- 
taining full accounts of the wedding and 
of the dresses that were worn at it. 

John twirled his hat in his hand and 
listened. 

‘‘ And what are you dear devoted peo- 
ple doing down there in Soho?” 

Then John told of his work for working 
girls, and the great lady pretended to be 
deeply interested. 

‘‘Why, they’ll soon be better than the 
upper classes, ’’ she said. 

John thought it was not improbable, 
but he went on to tell of his scheme, and 
how small was the sum required for its 
execution. 

‘‘Only three thousand! That ought to 
be easily fixed up. Why, certainly !”’ 

‘‘Charity is the salt of riches, madam, 
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and if rich people would remember that 
their wealth is a trust——’”’ 

‘‘T do—I always do. ‘Lay not up for 
yourselves treasure on earth ’—what a 
beautiful text shat is!”’ 

‘‘T’m glad to hear you say so, madam,’’ 
said John; ‘‘so many Christian people 
allow that God is the God of the widow 
and fatherless, while the gods they really 
worship are the gods of silver and gold.” 

‘“But I love the dear children, and I 
like to go to the institution to see them 
in their nice white pinafores making their 
courtesies. But what you say is real 
true, Mr. Storm; and since I came from 
St. Louis I’ve seen people who are that 
silly about cats. ’? andthen a long story 
of the folly of a lady friend who had once 
had a pet Persian, and it died, and she 
wore crape for it, and you could never 
mention a cat in her hearing afterwards. 

At that moment the poodle came back 
from his walk, and the lady called it to 
hex, fondled it affectionately, said it was a 
present from her poor dear husband, and 
launched into an account of her anxieties 
respecting it, being delicate and liable to 
colds, notwithstanding the trousseau (it 
was a lady poodle) which the fashionable 
dog tailor in Regent Street had provided 
for it. 

John got up to take his leave. 

‘* May I, then, count on your kind sup- 
port on behalf of our poor women and 
children of Soho? ”’ 

‘‘Ah, of course, that: matter— well, 
you see,’’ as she gave him two fingers, 
‘“‘the archdeacon kindly comes to talk 
‘City ’ with me—in fact, I’m expecting 
him today—and I never do anything with- 
out asking his advice, never, in my pres- 
ent state of health—I have a weak heart, 
you know,’’ with her head aside and her 
saturated pocket handkerchief at her nose. 
‘‘ But has the prime minister done any- 
thing? ”’ 

‘‘He has advanced me two thousand 
pounds. ’’ 

‘‘Really? ” rising and kicking back 
her train. ‘‘ Well, as I say, we ought to 
fix it right away. Why not hold a meet- 
ing in my drawing room? All denomi- 
nations, you say? I don’t mind—not in 





a cause like that ;’’ and she glanced round 
her room as if thinking it was always 
possible to disinfect it afterwards. 
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Somebody was coughing loudly in the 
hall as John stepped down stairs. It was 
the archdeacon coming in. ‘‘Ah,’’ he 
exclaimed with a flourish of the hand, 
greeting John as if they had parted yes- 
terday and on the best of terms. Yes, 
there had been changes, and he was pro- 
moted to a sphere of higher usefulness. 
True, his good friends had looked for 
something still higher, but it was the 
premier archdeaconry, at all events, and 
in the church, as in life generally, the 
spirit of compromise ruled everything. 
He asked what John was doing, and on 
being told he said with a somewhat more 
worldly air, ‘‘Becareful, my dear Storm, 
don’t encourage vice. For my part I am 
tired of the fallen sister. To tell you the 
truth, I deny the name. The painted 
Jezebel of the Piccadilly pavement is no 
sister of mine.’’ 

‘* We don’t choose our relations, arch- 
deacon,’’ said John. ‘‘If God is our 
Father, then all men are our brothers, and 
all women are our sisters.’’ 

‘““ Ah, the same man still, I see. But 
we will not quarrel about words. Seen 
the dear first lord lately ? Not very lately ? 
Ah, well ’’—with a superior smile—‘‘ the 
air of Downing Street—it’s so bad for the 
memory, they say ;’’ and coughing loudly 
again he stepped up stairs. 

John Storm went home that day light 
handed but with a heavy heart. 

‘‘ Begging is an ill trade on a fast day, 
laddie,’’ said Mrs. Callender. ‘‘Sit you 
down and tak’ some dinner.’’ 

‘‘How dare these people pray, ‘Our 
Father which art in heaven’? It’s blas- 
phemy! It’s deceit!’’ 

‘“‘Aye, and they would deceive God 
about their dividends if He couldn’t see 
into their safes.’’ 

‘‘Their money is the meanest thing 
heaven gives them. If I asked them for 
their health or their happiness, Lord God, 
what would they say ?” 

On the Sunday night following John 
Storm preached to an overflowing con- 
gregation from the text, ‘‘This people, 
draweth nigh unto me with their mouth 
and honoreth me with their lips, but their 
heart is far from me.’’ 

But a few weeks afterwards his face was 
bright and his voice was cheery, and he 

. was writing another letter to Glory : 
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In full swing at last, Glory. To carry out my 
new idea I had to get three thousand pounds 
more of my mother’s money from my uncle. He 
gave it up cheerfully, only saying he was curious 
to see what approach to the Christian ideal the 
situation of civilization permitted. But Mrs. 
Callender is dour, and every time I spend six- 
pence of my own money on the church she utters 
withering sarcasms about being only a “ daft 
auld woman herself,’’ and then I have to caress 
and coax her. 

The newspapers were facetious about my 
‘Baby Houses”’ until they scented the prime 
minister at the back of them, and now they call 
them the ‘‘Storm Shelters,’ and christen my 
nightly processions ‘‘The White Cross Army.’ 
Even the archdeacon has begun to tell the world 
how he “‘ took an interest’’ in me from the first 
and gave me my title. I met him again the 
other day at a rich woman’s house, where we 
had only one little spar, and yesterday he wrote 
urging me to ‘“‘organize my great effort,’ and 
have a public dinner in honor of its inaugura- 
tion. I did not think God’s work could be well 
done by people dining in herds and drinking 
bottles of champagne, but I showed no malice. 
In fact, I agreed to hold a meeting in the lady’s 
drawing room, to which clergymen, laymen, and 
members of all denominations are being invited, 
for this is a cause that rises above all differences 
of dogma, and I intend to try what can be done 
towards a union of Christendom on a social 
basis. Mrs. Callender is dowry on that subject 
too, reminding me that where the carcass is 
there will the eagles be gathered together. 
The archdeacon thinks we must have the meet- 
ing before the 12th of August, or not until after 
the middle of September, and Mrs. Callender 
understands this to mean that the Holy Ghost 
always goes to sleep in the grouse season. 

Meantime my Girls’ Club goes like a forest 
fire. We are in our renovated clergy house at 
last, and have everything comfortable. Two 
hundred members already, chiefly dressmakers 
and tailors, and girls out of the jam and match 
factories. The bright, merry young things, 
rejoicing in their brief blossoming time between 
girlhood and womanhood, I love to be among 
them and to look at their glistening eyes! Mrs. 
Callender blows withering blasts on this head 
also, saying it is no place for a ‘‘ laddie,”’ where- 
upon I lie low and think much but say nothing. 

Our great night is Sunday night, after service. 
Yes, indeed, Sunday! That’s just when the 
devil’s houses are all open round about us, and 
why should God’s house be shut up? It is all 
very well for the people who have only one Sab- 
bath in the week to keep it wholly holy—I have 
seven, being a follower of Jesus, not of Moses. 
But the rector of the parish has begun to com- 
plain of my “intrusion,” and to tell the bishop I 
ought to be ‘‘ mended or ended ’’ immediately. 
It seems that my ‘‘ doings” are ‘“‘indecent and 
unnecessary,” and my sermons are a ‘violation 
of all sanctities, all the modesties of existence.’’ 
Poor dumb dog, teaching the gospel of Don’t! 
The world has never been reformed by “‘ resig- 
nation’ to the evils of life, or converted by 
“silence ’’ either. y 


How I wish you were here in the midst of it 
all! And—who knows ?—perhaps you will be 
some day yet. Do not trouble to answer this—I 
will write again soon. Au revotr/ 


LITI. 


On the day of the drawing room meet- 
ing, a large company gathered in the hall 
at Belgrave Square. _ Mercy Mackray, 
now Lady Robert Ure, back from the 
honeymoon, received the guests for her 
mother, whose weak heart and a head- 
ache kept her up stairs. Her husband 
stood aside, chewing the end of his mus- 
tache and looking through his eyeglass 
with a gleam of amused interest in his 
glittering eye. There were many: ladies, 
all fashionably dressed, and one of them 
wore a seagull’s wing in her hat, with 
part of the root left visible and painted 
red to show that it had been torn out of 
the living bird. The men were nearly all 
clergymen, and the cut of their cloth 
and the fashions of their ties indicated 
the various complexions of their creeds. 
They glanced at one another with looks of 
embarrassment, and Mrs. Callender, who 
came in like a breeze off a Scottish moor, 
said audibly that she had never seen “‘ sae 
many crows on one tree before.’’ The 
archdeacon was there with his head up, 
talking loudly to Lady Robert. She 
stood motionless in her place, never turn- 
ing her eyes towards John Storm, though 
it was plain that she was looking at him 
constantly. More than once he caught 
an expression of pain in her face, and 
felt pity for her as one of the brides who 
had acted the lie of marrying without 
love. But his spirits were high. He 
welcomed everybody, and even bantered 
Mrs. Callender when she told him she 
‘‘objected to the hale thing,’’ and said, 
‘‘ Weel, weel, bide ye a wee.’’ 

The archdeacon gave the signal and 
led the way with Lady Robert to the 
drawing room, where Mrs. Mackray, re- 
dolent of perfume, was reclining on a sofa 
with the ‘‘lady poodle ’’ by her side. As 
soon as the company were seated the arch- 
deacon rose and coughed loudly. 

‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen,’’ he said, ‘‘ we 
have no assurance of a blessing except 
‘Ask and ye shall receive.’ Therefore, 
before we go farther, it is our duty, as 
brethren of a common family in Christ, 
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to ask the blessing of Almighty God on 
this enterprise. ”’ 

There was a subdued rustle of drooping 
hats and bonnets, when suddenly a thin 
voice was heard tosay, ‘‘ Mr. Archdeacon, 
may I inquire first who is to ask the 
blessing ?”’ 

‘‘T thought of doing so myself,’’ said 
the archdeacon, with a lofty smile. 

‘“In that case, as a Unitarian, I must 
object to an invocation in which I do not 
believe. ’’ 

‘“Well, if the name of our Lord isa 
stumbling block to our Unitarian brother, 
no doubt the prayer in this instance would 
be acceptable without the customary 
Christian benediction. ’’ 

‘‘That’s just like you,’’ said a large 
man near the door, with whiskers all 
round his face. ‘‘ You’ve been trimming 
and compromising all your life, and now 
you are going to trim away the name of 
the Lord Jesus Christ.’’ 

‘‘Tf our Low Church brother thinks he 
can do better, I shall be happy to resign 
in his favor,’’ said the archdeacon. 

‘« But, sir,’’ said another voice, ‘‘I ob- 
ject to both of you. Being a Catholic 
priest, and therefore the only clergyman 
present whose ordination is valid, I de- 
cline to sit here and be superseded in the 
sacred office by any layman.’’ 

There was a half suppressed titter from 
the wall at the back, where Lord Robert 
Ure was standing with his face screwed 
up to his eyeglass. But the Unitarian 
had risen again. ‘‘May I,’’ he said 
suavely, ‘‘as the first cause of this un- 
happy difference, pour oil on the troubled 
waters? I propose that the archdeacon 
be requested to repeat the Lord’s Prayer— 
I think that will be unobjectionable to 
the representatives of all Christian de- 
nominations.’’ 

A murmur of relief was passing over 
the company, when a bushy bearded man 
rose and said, ‘‘ As an agnostic I must 
object to the Lord’s Prayer, the very first 
clause of it being beyond all possibility 
of human knowledge.” 

Then there was blank dismay, and Lord 
Robert’s face seemed to be cracking under 
his mustache from ear to ear. 

John Storm had looked icy cold, though 
the twitching of his lower lip showed that 
he was red hot within. 
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‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen,’’ he said in a 
quavering voice, ‘‘I apologize for bring- 
ing you together. I thought if we were 
in earnest about the union of Christen- 
dom, we might at least unite in the real 
contest withevil. ButI find itisa dream ; 
we have only been trifling with ourselves, 
and there is not one of us who wants the 
union of Christendom, except on the con- 
dition that his rod shall be like Aaron’s 
rod, which swallowed up all the rest. It 
was a mistake, and I beg your pardon.’’ 

‘‘Yes, sir,’’ said the archdeacon, ‘it 
was a mistake; and if you had taken my 
advice from the first, and asked the bless- 
ing of God through good High Church- 
men alone % 

‘God doesn’t wait for any asking,’’ 
said John, now flushing up to the eyes. 
‘‘He gives freely to High Churchmen, 
Low Churchmen, and No Churchmen 
alike.’’ 

‘‘If that is your opinion, sir, you are 
no better than your friend the agnostic 
there, and for my part I will never darken 
your door again !’’ 

‘* Darken isa good word for it, arch- 
deacon,’’ said John, and with that the 
company broke up. 

Mrs. Mackray looked like a thunder 
cloud as John bowed to her on passing 
out, but Mrs. Callender cried ina jubilant 
voice, ‘‘Be captain of your own ship, 
laddie!’’ and added (being two yards be- 
hind the archdeacon’s broad back going 
down the stairs), ‘‘ If that deacon man is 
to be an inheritor of the kingdom of 
heaven, there’ll be a michty crush at the 
pearly gates, I’m thinking !”’ 

John Storm went back to Soho witha 
heavy heart. Going up Victoria Street, 
he passed a crowd of ragged people who 
were plowing their way through the car- 
riages.. Two policemen were taking a 
man and a woman to the police court in 
Rochester Row. The prisoners were 
Reed, the keeper of the gambling house, 
and his wife, the baby farmer. 

But within a week John Storm, in 
greater spirits than ever, was writing to 
Glory again : 

The archdeacon has deserted me, but no mat- 
ter! My uncle has advanced me another thou- 
sand of my mother’s money, so the crusade is 
self supporting in one sense, at allevents. You 


would be amused to see how the women of the 
West End are taking it up—Lady Robert Ure 
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among the rest! They have banded themselves 
intoa sisterhood, and christened our clergy house 
a ‘‘settlement.’”?’ One of my Greek owners came 
in the other evening to see the alterations. His 
eyes glistened at the change, and he asked leave 
to bring a friend. I trust you are well and 
settling things comfortably, and that Miss Mac- 
quarrie has gone. It is raining through a colan- 
der here, but I have no time to think of depress- 
ing weather. Sometimes when I cross our great 
squares, where the birds sing among the yellow- 
ing leaves, my mind goes off to your sweet home 
in the sunshine ; and when I drop into the dark 
alleys and lanes, where the pale faced children 
play in their poverty and rags, I think of a day 
that is coming, and, God willing, is now so near, 
when a ministering angel of tenderness and 
strength will be passing through them like a 
gleam. But I am more than ever sure that you 
do well to avoid for the present the pompous 
joys of life in London, where for one happy 
being there are a thousand pretenders to happi- 
ness. 

On the Sunday night following, Crook 
Lane, outside the clergy house, was 
almost blocked with noisy people of both 
sexes. They were a detachment of the 
‘‘Skeletons,’’ and the talk among them 
was of the trial of the Reeds, which had 
taken place the day before. ‘‘ They’ve 
’ed six months,’’ said one; ‘‘and it’s all 
along o’ parsons,’’ said another; and 
Charlie Wilkes, who had a certain reputa- 
tion for humor, did a step dance and sang 
some doggerel beginning : 

Father Storm is a werry good man, 
’*E does you all the ’arm ’e can. 

Through this crowd two gentlemen 
pushed their way to the clergy house, 
which was brilliantly lit up. One of 
them was the Greek owner, the other was 
Lord Robert Ure. Entering a large room 
on the ground floor, they first came upon 
John Storm, in cassock and biretta, stand- 
ing at the door and shaking hands with 
everybody who came in and went out. 
He betrayed no surprise, but greeted 
them respectfully and then passed them 
on. Every moment of his time was occu- 
pied. The room was full of the young 
girls of the district, with here and there a 
sister out of another world entirely. Some 
were reading, some conversing, some 
laughing, some playing a piano, and 
some singing. Their voices filled the 
air like the chirping of birds, and their 
faces were bright and happy. ‘‘ Good 
evening, father,’’ they said on entering, 
and ‘‘Good night, father,” as they went 


away. 


The two men stood some minutes and 
looked round at the room. It was ob- 
served that Lord Robert did not remove 
his hat. He kept chewing the end of a 
decrepit cigarette, whereof the other end 
hung down his chin. One of the sisters 
heard him say, ‘‘ It will do with a little 
alteration, I think.’’ Then he went off 
alone, and the Greek owner stepped up to 
John Storm. 

It was not at first that John could 
attend to him, and when he was able to 
do so he began to rattle on about his own 
affairs. ‘‘See,’’ he said with a delighted 
smile and a wave of the arm, ‘‘ see how 
crowded we are! We’ll have to think of 
taking in the next door soon.’’ 

‘‘Rather Storm,’’ said the Greek, ‘‘I 
have something serious to say, though 
the official notification will of course 
reach you by another channel.’’ 

John’s face darkened as a ripe cornfield 
does when the sun dies away from it. 

‘‘T am sorry to tell you that the trus- 
tees, having had a favorable offer for this 
property _ 

‘‘Well?’’ His great staring eyes had 
stopped the man. 

‘‘ Have decided to sell.’’ 

‘* Sell 2? Did you say sell? To whom ? 
What ?”’ 

‘To tell you the truth, to the syndi- 
cate of a music hall.”’ 

John staggered back, breathing audi- 
bly. ‘‘ Now if a man had to believe that ! 
Do you know, if I thought such a thing 
could happen : 

‘‘I’m sorry you take the matter so seri- 
ously, Father Storm. It’s true you’ve 
spent money on the property, but, believe 
me, the trustees will derive no profit——”’ 

‘* Profit? Money? Do you suppose 
I’m thinking of that, and not of the dese- 
cration, the outrage, the horror? But 
who are they? Is that man, Lord——”’ 

The Greek had nodded his head, and 
John flung open the door. ‘‘ Out of this! 
Out of it, you Judas!’’ And almost be- 
fore the Greek had crossed the threshold 
the door was banged at his back. 

The incident had been observed, and 
there was dead silence in the club room, 
but John only cried, ‘‘ Let’s sing some- 
thing, girls,’’ and when a sister struck 
up his favorite ‘‘ Nazareth ’’ there was no 
voice so loud as his. 
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But he realized everything. ‘‘Gloria’’ 
was coming back, and the work of months 
was overthrown ! 

When he was going home, groups of the 
girls were talking in whispers in the hall, 
and Mrs. Pincher, who was wiping her 
eyes at the door, said, ‘‘I wonder you 
don’t drown yourself, I do.’’ 

At the corner of the lane Mr. Jupe was 
waiting for him to beg his pardon and to 
ask his advice. What he had said of Mrs. 
Jupe had turned out to be true. The 
Reeds had ‘‘split ’’ on her and she had 
been arrested. ‘‘ It was all in the evenin’ 
pipers last night,’’ the weak creature 
whimpered, ‘‘ and today my manager told 
me I ’ad best look out for another place. 
Oh, my poor Lidjer! What am I to do? ”’ 

‘‘Do? Cut her off like a rotten limb! ”’ 
said John scornfully, and with that he 
strode down the street. The human sea 
roared around him, and he felt as if he 
wanted to fling himself into the midst of 
it and be swallowed up. Poor champion 
of women, flung down and trodden on by 
the very woman in whose name he had 
worked ! 

On reaching Victoria Square he told 
Mrs. Callender the news—flung it out at 
her with asort of triumphant shout. His 
church had been sold-over his head, and 
being only ‘‘Chaplain to the Greek 
Turks,’’ he was to be turned into the 
streets. Then he laughed wildly, and by 
some devilish impulse began to abuse 
Glory. ‘‘The next chaplain is to be a 
girl,’’ he cried, ‘‘one of those creatures 
who live by their looks and throw kisses 
at gaping crowds and sweep courtesies 
for their dirty crusts.’’ 

But all at once he turned white as a 
ghost and sat down trembling. Mrs. 
Callender’s face was twitching, and to 
prevent herself from crying she burst into 
scorching satire. ‘‘ There!’’ she said, 
sitting in her rocking chair and rocking 
herself furiously, ‘‘ I ken’d weel what it 
would come til! Adversity mak’s a man 
wise, they say, if it doesna mak’ him 
rich. But it’s the prime minister I blame 
for this. The auld dolt! He must be 
fallen to his dotage. It’s enough to mak’ 
a reasonable body go out of her mind to 
think of sic wise asses. I told you what 
to expect, but you were always miscalling 
me for a suspicious auld woman. Oh, it’s 


a thing ye’d no suspect ; but Jane Callen- 
der is only a daft auld fool, ye see, and 
doesna ken what she’s saying !”’ 

But at the next moment she had jumped 
up and flung her arms about John’s neck, 
and was crying over him like a girl. 
‘‘Oh, my son! my ain son! Andis it 
for me to fling out at ye! Ay, ay, it’s a 
heartless world, laddie!’’ 

He kissed the old woman, and then she 
tried to coax him to eat. ‘‘ Come, come, 
a wee bitee, just a wee bitee. We must 
eat our supper, any way.’’ 

‘‘God seems dead and heaven a long 
way off,’’ he murmured. 

‘‘And a drap o’ whisky will do no 
harm—a wee drapee.”’ 

‘‘There’s only one thing clear—God 
sees I’m unfit for the work, so He has 
taken it away from me.”’ 

She turned aside from the table, and 
the supper was left untouched. 

The first post next morning brought a 
letter from Glory. 


‘THE GARDEN HOUSE, 
CLEMENT’s INN, W.C. 

Forgive me! I have returned to town! I 
couldn’t help it, I couldn’t, I couldn’t! London 
dragged me back. What was I to do after every- 
thing was settled and the aunties provided for? 
—assist in a dame’s school and wage with pot- 
hooks and hangers? Oh! I was dying of weari- 
ness, dying, dying, dying ! 

And then they made me such tempting offers. 
Not the music hall—don’t think that. I dare 
say you were quite right there. No, but the 
theater, the regular theater. Mr. Drake has 
bought some broken down old place, and is to 
turn it into a beautiful theater expressly for me. 
I am to play Juliet. Only think—/uliet /—and 
in your own theater! Already I feel like a liber- 
ated slave who has crossed her Red Sea. 

And don’t think a woman’s mourning is like 
the Polonian laws, which last but three days. 
He is buried in my heart, not in the earth, and I 
shall love him and revere him always! And 
then didn’t you tell me yourself it would not be 
right to allow his death to stop my life ? 

Write and say you forgive me, John. Reply 
by return, and make yourself your own postman 
—registered. You’ll find me here at Rosa’s. 
Come, come, come! J’ll never forgive you if 
you don’t come soon—never, never ! 

GLoryY. 


LIV. 


A FORTNIGHT had passed, and John 
Storm had not yet visited Glory. He 
had heard of her from day to day by the 
medium of the newspapers. Every morn- 
ing he had glanced down the black col- 


























umns for the name that stood out from 
them as if its letters had been printed in 
blood. The reports had been many and 
mysterious. First, the brilliant young 
artist, who had made such an extraordi- 
nary impression some months before, had 
returned to London and would shortly re- 
sume the promising career which had 
been interrupted by illness and family be- 
reavement. Next, the forthcoming ap- 
pearance would be on the regular stage, 
and in a Shaksperian character, which 
was always understood to be a crucial 
test of histrionic genius. Then, the re- 
vival of ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,’’ which had 
formerly been in contemplation, would 
probably give way to the still more am- 
bitious project of an entirely new produc- 
tion by a well known Scandinavian 
author, with a part peculiarly fitted to 
the personality and talents of the débu- 
tante. Finally, a syndicate was about to 
be formed for the purchase of some old 
property, with a view to its reconstruc- 
tion as a theater, in the interests of the 
new play and the new player. 

John Storm laughed bitterly. He told 
himself that Glory was unworthy of the 
least of his thoughts. It was his duty to 
go on with his work and think of her no 
more. 

He had received his official notice to 
quit. The church was to be given up in 
a month, the clergy house in two months, 
and he believed himself to be immersed 
in preparations for the rehousing of the 
club and home. Twenty young mothers 
and their children now lived in the upper 
rooms, under obedience to the sisterhood, 
but Polly’s boy had remained with Mrs. 
Pincher. From time to time he had seen 
the little one tethered to a chair by a 
scarf about its waist, creeping by the wall 
to the door, and there gazing out on the 
world with looks of intelligence, and bab- 
bling to it in various inarticulate noises. 
The little dark face had the eyes of its 
mother, but it represented Glory for all 
that. John Storm loved to see it. He 
felt that he could never part with it, and 
that if Lord Robert Ure himself came 
and asked for it he would bundle him out 
of doors. 

‘*Boo loo! Lalla! Mum um!”’ As 
he passed up the lane he stopped at the 
pawnshop door and kissed the little lips 
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as they prattled and curled, and then 
kissed them again as they drooped and 
fell, and something darkened the little 
existence. 

But a carriage drew up at Mrs. Callen- 
der’s one morning, and Lady Robert Ure 
stepped out. Her pale and patient face 
had the feeble and nervous smile of the 
humiliated and unloved. 

‘‘Mr. Storm,’’ she said in her gentle 
voice, ‘‘I have come on a delicate errand. 
I cannot delay any longer a duty I ought 
to have discharged before.’’ 

It was about Polly’s baby. She had 
heard of what had happened at the hos- 
pital ; and the newspapers which had fol- 
lowed her to Paris, with reports of her 
wedding, had contained reports of the 
girl’s death also. Since her return she 
had inquired about the child, and discov- 
ered that it had been rescued by him and 
was now in his careful keeping. 

‘‘But it is for me to look after it, Mr. 
Storm, and I beg of you to give it up to 
me. Something tells me that God will 
never give me any children of my own, 
so I shall be doing no harm to any one, 
and my husband need never know whose 
child it is I adopt. I promise you to be 
good toit It shallneverleaveme. And 
if it should live to be a man, and grow to 
love me, that will help me to forget the 
past and to forgive myself for my own 
share in it. Oh, it is little I can do for 
the poor girl who is gone—for after all 
she loved him and I took him from her. 
But this is my duty, Mr. Storm, and I 
cannot sleep at night or rest in the day 
until it is begun.”’ 

‘‘T don’t know if it is your duty, dear 
lady, but if you wish for the child it is 
your right,’’ said John Storm, and they 
got into the carriage and drove to Soho. 

‘‘Boo loo! Lalla! Mumum!’’ The 
child was tethered to the chair as usual 
and talking to the world according to its 
wont. 

When it was gone, and the women on 
the doorsteps could see no more of the 
fine carriage of the great lady who had 
brought the odor of perfume and the rus- 
tle of silk into the dingy court, and Mrs. 
Pincher had turned back to the house 
with red eyes and her widow’s cap awry, 
John Storm told himself that everything 
was for the best. The last link with 
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Glory was broken! Thank God for that! 
He might go on with his work now and 
need think of her no more! 

That day he called at Clement’s Inn. 
The Garden House was a pleasant dwell- 
ing, fronting on two of its sides to the 
garden of the ancient Inn of Court, and 
cozily furnished with many curtains and 
rugs. The cockney maid who answered 
the door was familiar in a moment, and 
during the short passage from the hall to 
the floor above she communicated many 
things. Her name was Liza; she had 
heard him preach ; he had made her cry; 
‘‘Miss Gloria ’’. had known her former 
mistress, and Mr. Drake had got her the 
present place. 

There was a sound of laughter from the 
drawing room. It was Glory’s voice. 
When the door opened, she was standing 
in the middle of the floor in a black dress 
and with a pale face, but her eyes were 
bright and she was laughing merrily. 
She stopped when John Storm entered, 
and looked confused and ashamed. Drake, 
who was lounging on the couch, rose and 
bowed to him, and Miss Macquarrie, who 
was correcting long slips of printer’s 
proofs at a desk by the window, came for- 
ward and welcomed him. Gloty held his 
hand and looked steadfastly into his eyes. 
His face twitched and her own blushed 
deeply, and then she talked in a nervous 
and jerky way, reproaching him for his 
neglect of her. 

‘“‘T have been busy,’’ he began, and 
then stopped with a sense of hypocrisy. 
‘‘T mean worried and tormented,” and 
then stopped again, for Drake had dropped 
his head. 

She laughed, though there was nothing 
to laugh at, and proposed tea, rattling 
along in broken sentences that were 
spoken with a tremulous trill, which had 
a suggestion of tears behind it. ‘‘ Shall 
I ring for tea, Rosa? Oh, you have rung 
for tea! Ah, here it is! Thank you, 
Liza. Set it here’’—seating herself. 

At that moment there was another 
arrival. It was Lord Robert Ure. He 
kissed Rosa’s hand, smiled on Glory, 
saluted Drake familiarly, and then settled 
himself on a low stool by the tea table, 
pulled up the knees of his trousers, re- 
laxed the congested muscles of one half 
of his face, and let fall his eyeglass. 
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Drake was handing out the cups as 
Glory filled them. He was looking at 
her attentively, vexed at the change in 
her manner since John Storm entered. 
When he returned to his seat on the sofa 
he began to twitch the ear of her pug, 
which lay coiled up asleep beside him, 
calling it an ugly little pestilence, and 
wondering why she carried it about with 
her. Glory protested that it was an angel 
of a dog, whereupon he supposed it was 
now dreaming of paradise—listen !—and 
then there were audible snores in the 
silence, and everybody laughed, and Glory 
screamed. 

‘‘T declare on my honor, my dear,’’ 
said Drake, with a mischievous look at 
John, ‘‘the creature is uglier than the 
beast that did the business on the day 
we eloped.’’ 

‘*Eloped !” cried Rosa and Lord Robert 
together. 

‘‘ Why, did you never hear that Glory 
eloped with me ?’’ 

Glory was trying to drown his voice 
with hollow laughter. 

‘‘She was seven and I was six anda 
half, and she had proposed to me in the 
orchard the day before !’’ 

‘* Anybody have more tea? No? Some 
sally lunn, perhaps?’’ and then more 
laughter. 

‘‘ Hold your tongue, Glory! Nobody 
wants your tea! Let us hear the story,”’ 
said Rosa. 

‘‘Why, yes, certainly,’’ said Lord 
Robert, and everybody laughed again. 

‘« She was all for travel and triumphal 
processions in those days——’’ 

Glory stopped her ears and began to 
sing— 

Willy, Willy Wilkin, 
Kissed the maid a-milkin’ ! 
" Fa, la, la! 

‘‘Glory, if you don’t be quiet we'll 
turn you out!’’ and Rosa got up and 
flourished her proofs. 

But Glory had leaped to her feet sil 
fled from the room. Drake had leaped up 
also, and now putting his back against 
the door, he raised his voice and went on 
with inis story. 

‘‘ Somebody saved us, though, and she 
lay in his arms and kissed him all the 
way home again.’’ 

Glory was strumming on the door and 























singing to drown his voice. When the 
story was ended, and she was allowed to 
come back, she was panting and gasping 
with laughter, but there were tears in her 
eyes for all that, and Lord Robert was 
saying, with a sidelong look towards 
John Storm, ‘‘ Really, this ought to bea 
scene in the new Sigurdsen, don’t you 
know! ”’ 

John had retired within himself during 
this nonsense. He had been feeling an 
intense hatred of the two men, and was 
looking as gloomy as deep water. ‘‘All 
acting, sheer acting,’’ he thought, and 
‘then he told himself that Glory was only 
worthy of his contempt. What could 
attract her in the society of such men? 
Only their wealth, their social station. 
Their intellectual and moral atmosphere 
must weary and revolt her. 

Rosa had to go to her newspaper office, 
and Drake saw her to the door. John 
rose at the same time and Glory said, 
‘‘Going already?’’ but she did not try 
to detain him. She would see him again; 
she had much to say to him. ‘‘I sup- 
pose you were surprised to hear that I 
had returned to London ? ”’ she said, look- 
ing up at his knitted brows. 

He did not answer immediately, and 
Lord Robert, who was leaning against the 
chimney piece, said in his cold drawl, 
‘‘Your friend ought to be happy that 
you have returned to London, seems to 
me, my dear, instead of wasting your life 
in that wilderness. ”’ 

John drew himself up. His pride was 
wounded by the light tone of the man’s 


familiarity. ‘‘It’s not London I object 
to,’’ he said; ‘‘that was inevitable, I 
dare say.’’ 


‘‘What then? ’’ 

‘‘The profession she has come back to 
follow.’’ 

‘Why, what’s amiss with the profes- 
sion ?’’ said Lord Robert, and Drake, who 
returned to the room at the moment, said, 
‘‘Yes, what’s amiss with it? Some of 
the best men in the world have belonged 
to it, I think.’’ 

‘Tell me the name of one of them, 
since the world began, who ever lived an 
active Christian life ?’’ 

Lord Robert made a kink of laughter, 
and turning to the window, began to 
play a tune with his fingers tips on the 
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glass. Drake struggled to keep a straight 
face, and answered, ‘‘It is not their réle, 
sin” 

‘‘Very well, if that’s too much to ask, 
tell me how many of them have done any- 
thing in real life, anything for the world, 
for humanity—anything whatever, I don’t 
care what it is.’’ 

‘‘You are unreasonable, sir,’’ said 
Drake, ‘‘and such objections could as 
properly apply to the professions of the 
painter and the musician. These are the 
children of joy. ‘Their first function is to 
amuse. And surely amusement has its 
place in real life, as you say.”’ 

‘* On the contrary,’’ said John, follow- 
ing his own thought, for he had not 
listened, ‘‘ how many of them have lived 
lives of reckless abandonment, self indul- 
gence, and even scandalous license.’’ 

‘* Those are abuses that apply equally 
to other professions, sir. Even thechurch 
is not free from them. But in the view 
of reasonable beings one clergyman of 
evil life—nay, one hundred—would not 
make the profession of the clergy bad.” 

‘‘A profession,’’ said John, ‘‘ which 
appeals above all to the senses, and lives 
on the emotions, and fosters jealousy, and 
vanity, and backbiting, and develops du- 
plicity, and exists on lies, and does noth- 
ing to encourage self sacrifice or to help 
suffering humanity, is a bad profession 
and a sinful-one!’’ 

‘Tf a profession is sinful,’’ said Drake, 
‘‘in degree as it appeals to the senses, 
and lives on the emotions, and develops 
duplicity, then the profession of the church 
is the most sinful in the world, for it 
offers the greatest temptations to lying, 
and produces the worst hypocrites and 
impostors !”’ 

‘‘ That,’’ said John, with eyes flashing 
and passion vibrating in his voice—‘‘ that, 
sir, is the great Liar’s everlasting lie— 
and you know it!”’ 

Glory was between them with uplifted 
hands. ‘‘ Peace, peace! Blessed is the 
peacemaker! Buttea! Will nobody take 
more tea? Oh, dear, oh, dear! Why 
can’t we have tea over again ?’’ 

‘‘T know what you mean, sir,’’ said 
Drake. ‘‘ You mean that I have brought 
Glory back to a life of danger and vanity, 
and sloth and sensuality. Very well. I 
deny your definition. But call it what 
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you will, I brought her back to the only 
life her talents are fit for, and if that’s 
all ds 

‘*Would you have done the same for 
your own sister?”’’ 

‘* But how dare you introduce my sis- 
ter’s name in this connection ?’’ 

‘¢ And how dare you resent it? What’s 
good for one woman is good for another.’’ 

Glory was turning aside, and Drake 
was looking ashamed. ‘‘Of course— 
naturally—I meant,’’ he faltered, ‘‘if a 
girl has to earn her living, whatever her 
talents, her genius—that is one thing. 
But the upper classes—I mean the leisured 
classes——”’ 

‘Damn the leisured classes, sir!’’ said 
John, and in the silence that followed the 
men looked round, but Glory was gone 
from the room. 

Lord Robert, who had been whistling 
at the window, said to Drake in a cynical 
undertone, ‘‘ The man is hipped and sore. 
He has lost his challenge, and we ought to 
make allowances for him, don’t you 
know.”’ 

Drake tried to laugh. ‘I’m willing 
to make allowances,’’ he said lightly ; 
‘‘but when a man talks to me as if—as 
if I meant to ” But the light tone 
broke down, and he faced round upon 
John and burst out passionately, ‘‘ What 
right have you to talk to me like this? 
What is there in my character, in my 
life, that justifies it? What woman’s 
honor have I betrayed? What have I 
done that is unworthy of the character of 
an English gentleman? ”’ 

John took a stride forward and came 
face to face and eye to eye with him. 
‘What have you done?” he said. ‘‘ You 
have used a woman as your decoy to win 
your challenge, as you say, and you have 
struck me in the face with the hand of 
the woman I love. That’s what you’ve 
done, sir, and if it’s worthy of the char- 
acter of an English gentleman, then God 
help England !”’ 

Drake put his hand to his head and his 
flushed face turned pale. But Lord 
Robert Ure stepped forward and said with 
a smile, ‘‘ Well, and if you’ve lost your 
church so much the better. You are 
only an outsider in the ecclesiastical stud, 
any way. Who wants you? Your rec- 
tor doesn’t want you ; your bishop doesn’t 
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want you. Nobody wants you, if you 
ask me.”’ 

‘‘T don’t ask you, Lord Robert,”’’ said 
John. ‘‘But there’s somebody who does 
want me for all that. Shall I tell you 
who it is? It’s the poor and helpless 
girl who has been deceived by the base 
and selfish man, and then left to fight 
the battle of life alone, or to die by 
suicide and go shuddering down to hell! 
That’s who wants me, sir, and, God will- 
ing, I mean to stand by her.’’ 

‘Damme, sir, if you mean me, let me 
tell you what you are,’’ said Lord Robert, 
screwing up his eyeglass. ‘‘ You ’’—shak- 
ing his head right and left—‘ you area 
man who takes delicately nurtured ladies 
out of sheltered homes and sends them 
into holes and hovels in search of aban- 
doned women and their misbegotten chil- 
dren! Why ’’—turning to Drake—‘‘ what 
do you think has happened? My wife 
has fallen under this gentleman’s influ- 
ence—the poor simpleton !—and not one 
hour before I left my house she brought 
home a child which he had given her to 
adopt. Think of it !—out of the shambles 
of Soho, and God knows whose brat and 
bastard ! ”’ 

The words were hardly out of the man’s 
mouth when John Storm had taken him 
by both shoulders. ‘‘God does know,”’ 
he said, ‘‘and so doI. ShallI tell you 
whose child that is? Shall I? It’s 
yours!’’ The man saw it coming and 
turned white as a ghost. ‘‘ Yours! Your 
wife has taken up the burden of your sin 
and shame, for she’s a good woman, and 
you are not fit to live on the earth she 
walks upon! ”’ 

He left the two men speechless, and 
went heavily down the stairs. Glory 
was waiting for him at the door, Her 
eyes were glistening after recent tears. 

‘You will come no more? ’’ she said. 
She could read him like a book. ‘‘I can 
see that you intend to come no more.’’ 

He did not deny it, and after a moment 
she opened the door and he passed out 
with a look of utter weariness. Then she 
went back to her room and flung herself 
on the bed, face downwards. 

The men in the drawing room were be- 
ginning to recover themselves. Lord 
Robert was humming a tune, Drake pac- 
ing to and fro. 
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‘‘ Buying up his church to make a thea- 
ter for Glory was the very refinement of 


cruelty ! ” said Drake. ‘‘ Good heavens! 
what possessed me? ”’ 

‘‘Original sin, my dear boy!’’ said 
Lord Robert, with a curl of the lip. 

‘‘A bad plagiarism, you mean!’ said 


Drake bitterly. 

‘‘Very well. If 7 helped you to do it, 
shall I help you to give it up? With- 
draw the prospectus and return the de- 
posits on shares—the dear archdeacon’s 
among the rest.’’ 

Drake took up his hat and left the house. 
Lord Robert followed him presently. 
Then the drawing room was empty, and 
the hollow sound of sobbing came down 
to it from the bed room above. 

Father Storm said prayers in church 
that night with a hard and absent heart. 
A terrible impulse of hate had taken hold 
of him. He hated Drake, he hated Glory, 
he hated himself most of all, and felt as 
if seven devils had taken possession of 
him, and he was a hypocrite, and might 
fall dead at the altar. 

‘‘But what a fate the Almighty has 
saved me from!’’ he thought. Glory 
would have been a drag on his work for 
life. He must forget her. She was only 
worthy of his contempt. Yet he could 
not help but remember how beautiful she 
had looked in her mourning dress, and 
with that pure pale face and its signs of 
suffering! Or how charming she had 
seemed to him even in the midst of all 
that deception! Or how she had held 
him as by a spell! 

Going home he came upon a group of 
men in the Court. One of them planted 
himself full in front and said with an 
insolent swagger, ‘‘Me and my mites 
thinks there’s too many parsons abart 
‘ere. What do you think, sir? ” 

‘‘T think there are more gamblers and 
thieves, my lad,’’ he answered, and at the 
next instant the man had struck him in 
the face. He closed with the ruffian, 
grappled him by the throat, and flung 
him on his back. One moment he held 
him there, writhing and gasping, then he 
said, ‘‘Get up, and get off, and let me see 
no more of you.” 

‘“No, sir, not this time,’’ said a voice 
above his back. The crowd had melted 
away and a policeman stood beside them. 
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‘‘ I’ve been waiting for this one for weeks, 
father,’’ he said, and he marched the man 
to jail. 

It was Charlie Wilkes. At the trial of 
Mrs. Jupe that morning, Aggie, being a 
witness, had been required to mention his 
name. It was all in the evening papers, 
and he had been dismissed from his time 
keeping at the foundry. 


LV. 


A WEEK passed. Breakfast was over 
at Vittoria Square, and John Storm was 
glancing over the pages of a weekly 
paper. ‘‘Ljisten!’’ he cried, and then 
read aloud in a light tone of mock bravery 
that broke down at length into a husky 
gurgle: 

The sympathy which has lately been evoked 
by the announcement that a proprietary church 


in Soho has been sold for secular uses is cred- 
itable to public sentiment—— 


“Think of that, now!’ interrupted 
Mrs. Callender. 


—and no doubt the whole community will agree 
to hope that Father Storm will recover from the 
irritation natural to his eviction—— 

‘« Ay, we can all get over another body’s 
disappointment, laddie.’’ 


But there is a danger that in this instance the 
altruism of the time may develop a sentimental- 
ity not entirely good for public morals—— 


‘« When the ox is down there are lots of 
butchers, ye ken!”’ 


With the uses to which the fabric is to be con- 
verted, it is no part of our purpose to deal, 
farther than to warn the public not to lend an ear 
to the all too prurient purity of the amateur 
moralist ; but considering the character of the 
work now carried on in Soho, no doubt with the 
best intentions—— : 


‘Ay, ay, it’s easy to steal the goose 
and give the giblet in alms.”’ 


—it behooves us to consider if the community 
is not to be congratulated on its speedy and effec- 
tual ending. Father Storm is a young man of 
some talents and social position, but without any 
special experience or knowledge of the world ; 
in fact, a weak, over sanguine, and rather foolish 
fanatic—— 


2 Oh, yes, he’s down; down with 
tune!” 

—and therefore it is monstrous that he should 
be allowed to subvert the order of social life or 


disturb the broad grounds of the reasonable and 
the practical—— 
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‘‘Never mind. High winds only blow 
on high hills, laddie!’’ 


As for the “fallen sister’? whom this silly 
person has taken under his special care, we con- 
fess to a feeling that too much sympathy has 
been wasted on her already. Her feet take hold 
of hell, her house is the way of the grave, going 
down to the chamber of death.”’ 


Mrs. Callender leaped to her feet. 
‘‘That’s the deacon; I ken the cloven 
hoof! ”’ 

John Storm had flung the paper away. 
‘“What a cowardly world it is!’’ he 
said. ‘‘But God wins in the end, and by 
God He shall! ”’ 

‘““Tut, man, don’t tak’ on like that. 
You can’t climb the Alps on roller skates, 
you see! But as for the deacon, pooh! 
I’m no windy aboot your ‘sisters ’ and 
‘settlements ’ and sic like, but if there 
had been society papers in the Lord’s 
time, Simon the Pharisee would have 
been a namby pamby critic compared to 
some of them.”’ 

A moment afterwards she was looking 
out of the window and holding up both 
hands. ‘‘My gracious! It’s himself! 
It’s the prime minister ! ” 

A gaunt old gentleman with a meager 
mustache, wearing a broad brimmed hat 
and unfashionable black clothes, was 
stepping up to the door. 

‘Yes, it’s my uncle! ” said John, and 
the old lady fled out of the room to change 
her cap. 

‘“‘T have heard what has -happened, 
John, so I have come to see you,’’ said the 
prime minister. Was he thinking of the 
money? John felt uneasy and ashamed. 
‘‘T’m sorry, my boy, very sorry! ”’ 

‘‘Thank you, uncle.’’ 

‘But it all comes, you see, of the ridic- 
ulous idea that we are a Christian nation ! 
Such a thing couldn’t have occurred at 
the shrine of a pagan god !”’ 

“‘It was only a proprietary church, 
uncle. I was much to blame.’’ 

‘*T do not deny that you have acted un- 
wisely, but what difference of principle 
does that make, my boy? None at all. 
To sell a church seems like the climax of 
irreverence ; but they are doing as bad 
everyday. If you want to see what times 


the church has fallen on, look at the ad- 
vertisements in your religious papers— 
your Church Patronage Gazettes, and so 
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forth. A traffic, John, a slave traffic, 
worse than anything in Africa, where 
they sell bodies, not souls !’’ i 

‘It is a crime which cries to the aveng- 
ing anger of heaven, sir,’’ said John; 
‘‘but it is the establishment that is to 
blame, not the church, uncle.’’ 

‘* We are a nation of money lenders, my - 
boy, and the church is the worst usurer of 
them all, with its learned divines in scar- 
let hoods, who hold shares in music halls, 
and its fathers in God living at ease and 
leasing out public houses. You have been 
lending money on usury too, and on a 
bad security. What are you going to do 
now ?’’ 

‘*Go on with my work, uncle, and do 
two hours where I did one before.’’ 

‘‘And get yourself kicked where you 
got yourself kicked before.”’ 

‘‘Why not? If God puts ten pounds 
on a man, He gives him strength to bear 
twenty.”’ 

‘*John, John, I am feeling rather sore, 
and I can’t bear much more of it. I’m 
growing old, and my life is rather lonely 
too. Except your father, you are my 
only kinsman now, and it seems as if our 
old family must diewith you. But come, 
my boy, come, you are not a fool, though 
you may have behaved as such. Throw 
up all this sorry masquerade. Isn’t there 
a woman in the world who can help me to 
persuade you? I don’t care who she is, 
or what, or where she comes from.”’ 

John had colored to the eyes, and was 
stammering something about the true 
priest cut off from earthly marriage, 
therefore free to commit himself com- 
pletely to his work, when Mrs. Callender 
came back, spruce and smart, with many 
smiles and courtesies. The prime minis- 
ter greeted her with the same old fashioned 
courtesy, and they cooed away like two 
old doves, until a splendid equipage drove 
up to the door, and the’plain old gentle- 
man drove away in it. 

‘‘Wasn’t he nice with me? Wasn’t he 
now?’’ the old lady kept saying, and 
John being silent—‘‘Tut, you young 
men are just puir loblollyboys with a 
leddy when the auld ones come.’’ 

Going to Soho that day, John Storm 
felt a sudden thrill at seeing on the 
street in front of him, walking in the 
same direction, an elderly figure in cas- 
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sock and cerd. It was the father superior 
of the brotherhood. John overtook him 
and greeted him. 

‘‘ Ah, I was on my way to see you, my 
son.”’ 

‘‘Then you have heard what has hap- 
pened?” 

‘‘Yes, Satan’s shafts fly fast.’’ Then 
taking John’s arm as they walked, 
‘‘Karthly snubs are but reminders of 
Him, my son, like the hair shirt of the 
monk, and this trouble of yours is God’s 
reminder of your broken obedience. 
What did I tell you when you left us— 
that you would come back within a year? 
And you will! Leave the world, my 
son. It treats you badly. The human 
spirit reigns over it, and even the church 
is a Christian society out of the sphere 
and guidance of the divine spirit. Leave 
it and return to your unfinished vows.’’ 

John shook his head, and took the 
father into the clergy house, where the 
girls were gathering for the evening. 
‘How can I leave the world, father,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ when there’s work like this to do? 
Society presents to a large proportion of 
these bright creatures the alternative, 
‘Sell yourself or starve.’ But God says, 
‘Live, work, and love.’ Therefore society 
is doomed, and that dead man’s sepulchre, 
the establishment, is doomed, but the 
church will live, and become the corner 
stone of the new order, and stand be- 
tween woman and the world, as it stood 
of old between the poor and the rich.’’ 

The father preached for John that 
night, taking for his text, ‘‘The flesh 
lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit 
against the flesh.’”’ And on parting from 
him at the. door of the sacristy he said, 
‘‘Religious work can only be good, my 
son, if it concerns itself first of all with 
the salvation of souls. Now what if it 
pleased God to remove you from all this, 
to call you to a work of intercession, say 
to the mission field ? ’’ 

John’s face turned pale. ‘‘ There can 
be no need to fly,’’ he said with a fright- 
ened look. ‘‘ Surely London is a mission 


field wide enough for any man.’’ 

‘Yet who knows? Perhaps for your 
own soul’s sake, lest vanity should take 
hold of you, or the love of fame, or—or 
any of the snares of Satan! But good by, 
and God be with you! ”’ 


When John Storm reached home he 
found a letter awaiting him. It was from 
Glory. 


Are you dead and buried? If so, send me 
word, that I may compose your epitaph. ‘‘ Here 
lies°—— Les is good, for though you didn’t 
promise to come back you ought to have done 
so, therefore it comes to the same thing in the 
end. You must not think too ill of Mr. Drake. 
I call him the milk of human kindness, and his 
friend Lord Robert the oil thereof—I mean the 
oil of vitriol. But his temper is like the Caspian 
Sea, having neither ebb nor flow, while yours is 
like the Bay of Biscay, oh ; so I can’t expect you 
to agree. As for poor me, I may be guilty of all 
the seven deadly sins, but I can’t see why I 
should be boycotted on that account. There is 
something I didn’t know when you were here, 
and I want to explain about it. Therefore come 
“right away’ (Lord Bob, Americanized). Being 
slow to anger and plenteous in mercy, I will 
forgive you if you come soon. If you don’t, ’il— 
T’ll go on the bike—feminine equivalent to 
the drink. To tell you the truth, I’ve done so 
already, having been careering round the gardens 
of the Inn during the early hours of morning, 
clad in Rosa’s ‘‘ bloomers,” in which I make a 
picture and a sensation at the same time, she 
being several sizes larger round the hips, and 
fearfully and wonderfully made. If that doesn’t 
fetch you, I’ll go in for boxing next, and in a 
pair of five ounce gloves I’ll cut a striking 
figure, I can tell you. 

But, John Storm, have you cast me off entirely ? 
Do you intend to abandon me? Do you think 
there is no salvation left for me? And are you 
going to let me sink in all this mire without 
stretching out a hand to help me? Oh, dear, 
oh,dear! I don’t know what has come over the 
silly old world since I came back to London. 
Think it must be teething, judging by the sharp- 
ness of its bite, and feel asif I should like to 
give it a dose of syrup of squills. 


As John read the letter his eyelids 
quivered and his mouth relaxed. Then 
he glanced at it again, and his face 
clouded. 

‘‘IT cannot leave her entirely to the 
mercy of men like these, ’’ he thought. 

This innocent daring, this babe-like 
ripping up of serviceable conventions— 
God knows what advantage such men 
might take of it. He must see her once 
again, to warn, to counsel her. It was 
his duty—he must not shirk from it. 

It had been a day of painful impressions 
to Glory. Early in the morning Lord 
Robert had called to take her to the 
‘‘reading ’’ of the new play. It took 
place in the saloon of an unoccupied 
Strand theater, of which the stage also 
had been engaged for rehearsal. The 
company were gathered there, and being 
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more or less experienced actors and ac- 
tresses, they received her with looks of 
courteous indulgence, as one whose lead- 
ing place must be due to other things 
than talent. This stung her; she felt her 
position to be a false one, and was vexed 
that she had permitted Lord Robert to 
call for her. But her humiliation had yet 
hardly begun. 

While they stood waiting for the man- 
ager, who was late, a gorgeous person 
with a waxed mustache and in a fur lined 
coat, redolent of the mixed odor of per- 
fume and stale tobacco, crushed his way 
up to her and offered his card. She knew 
the man in a moment. 

‘*T’m Josephs, ’’ he said in a confidential 
undertone, ‘‘and if there’s anything I can 
do for you—acting management—any- 
thing—it vill give me pleesure.’’ 

Glory flushed up and said, ‘‘ But you 
don’t seem to remember, sir, that we have 
met before.’’ 

The man smiled blandly. ‘‘Oh, yes. 
I’ve kept track of you ever since and 
know all about you. You hadn’t made 
your appearance then, and naturally I 
couldn’t do much. But now—vzow if you 
vill give me de pleesure——”’ 

‘‘Then an agent is one who can do 
nothing for you when you want help, but 
when you don’t want it——’”’ 

The man laughed to carry off his au- 
dacity. ‘‘ Vell, you know vhat they say of 
us—agent from agere, ‘to do,’ and we’re 
always ‘doing.’ Ha,ha! Butif you are 
villing to let bygones be bygones, I am, 
and velcome.’’ 

Glory’s face wascrimson. ‘‘ Will some- 
body go for the stage doorkeeper?’’ she 
said, and one of the company went out on 
that errand. Then raising her voice so 
that everybody listened, she said, ‘‘ Mr. 
Josephs, whenI was quite unknown, and 
trying to get on, and finding it very hard, 
as we all do, you played me the cruelest 
trick a man ever played on a woman. I 
don’t owe you any grudge, but for the 
sake of every poor girl who is struggling 
to live in London, I am going to turn you 
out of the house.’’ 

‘““Eh? Vhat?’’ 


The stage doorkeeper had entered. 
‘*Porter, do you see this gentleman? He 
is never to come into this theater again as 
long as we are here, and if he tries to 
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force his way in you are to call a police- 
man and have him bundled into the 
street !’’ 

‘‘Daddle doo;” and the waxed mus- 
tache over the grinning mouth seemed to 
cut the face across. 

When Josephs had gone, Glory could 
see that the looks of indulgence on the 
faces of the company had gone also. 
‘*She’ll do!’’ said one. ‘‘She’s got the 
stuff in her!’’ said another, but Glory 
herself was now quaking with fear, and 
her troubles were not yet ended. 

A little stout gentleman entered hur- 
riedly with a roll of papers in his hand. 
He stepped up to Lord Robert, apolo- 
gized for being late, and mopped his bald 
crown and red face. It was Sefton. 

‘«This is to be our manager,’’ said Lord 
Robert, and Mr. Sefton bobbed his head, 
winked with both eyes, and _ said, 
‘Charmed, I’m sure, charmed!’’ 

Glory could have sunk into the earth 
for shame, but in a moment she had real- 
ized the crushing truth that when a 
woman has been insulted in the deepest 
place—in her honor—the best she can do 
is to say nothing about it. 

The company seated themselves around 
the saloon, and the reading was begun. 
First came the list of characters, with 
the names of the cast. Glory’s name and 
character came last, and her nerves 
throbbed with sudden pain when the 
manager read, ‘‘and Gloria—Miss Glory 
Quayle.’’ 

There was a confused murmur, and 
then the company composed themselves 
to listen. It was Gloria’s play. She 
was rather scandalous. After the first 
act Glory thought it was going to be the 
story of Nell Gwyn in modern life; after 
the second, of Lady Hamilton; and after 
the third, in which the woman wrecks 
and ruins the first man in England, she 
knew it was only anotlfer version of the 
‘‘Harlot’s Progress,’’ and must end as 
that had ended. 

The actors were watching their own 
parts, and pointing and punctuating with 
significant looks the places where the 
chances came, but Glory was overwhelmed 
with confusion. How was she to play this 
evil woman? The poison went to the bone, 
and to get into the skin of such acreature 
a good woman would have to dispossess 
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herself of her very soul. The reading ended, 
every member of the company congratu- 
lated some other member on the other’s 
opportunities, and Sefton came up to 
Glory to ask if she did not find the play 
strong and the part magnificent. 

‘‘YVes,’’ she said; ‘‘but only a bad 
woman could play that part properly.’’ 

‘« You'll do it, my dear, you’ll do it on 
your own!’’ he answered gaily, and she 
went home perplexed, depressed, beaten 
down, and ashamed. 

A newspaper had been left at the door. 
It was a second rate theatrical journal, 
still damp from the press. The hand- 
writing on the wrapper was Josephs’, and 
there was a paragraph marked in blue 
pencil. It pretended to be a record of her 
short career, and everything was in it— 
the program selling, the dressing, the 
foreign clubs—all the refuse of her former 
existence, set in a sinister light and leav- 
ing an impression of abject up bringing, 
as of one who had been 7” the streets, if 
not on them. 

Well, she had chosen her life, and 
must take it at its own price. But, oh, 
the cruelty of the world to a woman, when 
her very success could be her shame! 
She felt that the past had gripped her 
again—the pitiless past—she could never 
drag herself out of the mire. 

That night she wrote to John Storm, 
and next morning before Rosa had risen— 
her duties kept her up late—she heard a 
voice down stairs. Her dog also heard it, 
and began to bark. At the next moment 
John was in the room and she was laugh- 
ing up into his splendid black eyes, for he 
had caught her down at the sofa holding 
the dog’s nose and trying to listen. 

“Is it you? It’s so good of you to 
come early. But this dog’’—breaking 
into the Manx dialect—‘‘she’s ter’ble, 
just ter’ble!’’ rising and looking serious. 
‘‘T wished to tell you that I knew noth- 
ing about the church, nothing whatever. 
If I’d had the least idea—but they told 
me nothing—it was very wrong—nothing. 
And the first thing I knew was when I 
saw it all in the newspapers.”’ 

He was leaning on the end of the man- 
telpiece. ‘‘If they deceived you like 
that, how can you go on with them ?’’ he 
said. 

‘You mean’’ (she was leaning on the 


other end, and speaking falteringly)— 
‘*you mean that I ought to give it all up. 
But it’s too late for that now. It was too 
late when I came to know. Besides, it 
would do no good; you would be in the 
same position still, and as for me—well, 
somebody else would have the theater, so 
where’s the use ?’’ 

‘‘T was thinking of the future, Glory, 
not the past. People who deceive us once 
are capable of doing so again.”’ 

‘« True—that’s true—only—only——’ 

She was breaking down, and he turned 
his eyes away from her, saying, ‘‘ Well, 
it’s all over now, and there’s no help for 
**? 

He tried to think what he had come to 
say, but do what he could he could not 
remember. The moment he looked at her 
the thread of his thoughts was lost, and 
the fragrance of her presence, so sweet, 
so close, made him feel as if he wanted to 
touch her. There was an awkward si- 
lence, and then he fidgeted with his hat 
and moved. 

‘* Are you going so soon ?”’ 

‘‘T’m busy, and a 

‘‘- Yes, you must be busy now.”’’ 

‘‘And then why—why should we pro- 
long a painful interview, Glory ?”’ 

She shot up a look under her eyebrows. 
His eyes had a harassed expression, but 
there was a gleam in them that set her 
heart beating. 

‘‘Isit so painful? Is it?’’ 

‘«Glory, I meant to tell you I could not 
come again.”’ 

‘‘No! You’re not so busy as all that, 
are you? Surely’’ (the Manx again, 
only she seemed to be breathless now)— 
‘‘surely you’re not so ter’ble busy but 
you can just put asight on a girl now and 
again for all? ”’ 

He made a gesture with his hand. ‘It 
disturbs—it distracts a 

‘“‘Oh, is that all? Then ”—witP a 
forced laugh—‘‘I’ll come to see you in- 
stead. Yes, I will, though.”’ 

‘No, you mustn’t do that, Glory. It 
would only torment % 

‘‘Torment! Gough bless me! Why 
torment?” and a fugitive flame shot up 
at him. 

‘« Because’’—he stammered, and she 
could see that his lips quivered; then 
calmly, very calmly, pronouncing the 
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words slowly, and in a voice as cold as 
ice—‘‘ because I love you! ”’ 

‘*You——!”’ 

‘‘Didn’t you know that? ’’ His voice 
was guttural. ‘‘Haven’t you known it 
all along ? What’s the use of pretending ? 
You’ve dragged it out of me. Was that 
only to show your power over me?”’ 

*ihe 1** 

She had heard what her heart wanted 
to hear, and not for worlds would she 
have missed hearing it, yet she was afraid, 
and she was trembling all over. 

‘‘ We two areof different natures, Glory, 
that’s the trouble between us—now, and 
always has been. We have nothing in 
common, absolutely nothing. You have 
chosen your path in life, and it is not my 
path. I have chosen mine, and it is not 
yours. Your friends are not my friends. 
We are two different beings altogether, 
and yet—and yet I love you! And that’s 
why I cannot come again.’’ 

It was sweet, but it was terrible. So 
different from what she had dreamed of : 
‘*T love you !—you are my soul !—I can- 
not live without you!’’ Yet he was 
right. She had slain his love before it 
was born to her—it was born dead. In 
an unsteady voice, which had suddenly 
become husky, she said : 

‘* No doubt you are right. I must leave 
you to judge. Perhaps you have thought 
it all out.’ 

‘‘ Don’t suppose it will be easy for me, 
Glory. I’ve suffered a good deal, and 
no doubt I shall suffer more yet. If so, 


I’ll bear it. But for the sake of my 
work——’”’ 
‘Ah! But of course I can’t expect— 


naturally you love your work also——”’ 

‘*T do love my work also, and there- 
fore it’s no use trifling. ‘If thine eye 
offend——’ ’’ 

She was stung. ‘‘ Well, since there’s 
nothelp for it, I suppose we must shake 
hands and part.’’ 

Not until then—not until he had pro- 
nounced his doom and she had accepted 
it—did he realize how beautiful she seemed 
tohim. He felt as if something in his 
throat wanted to cry out. 

‘« Tt isn’t what I expected, Glory—what 
I dreamed of for years.’’ 

‘* But it’s best—it seems it’s best.’’ 

‘‘T tried to make a place for you too, 
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but you wouldn’t have it—you let it go; 
you preferred this other lot in life.’’ 

She remembered Josephs, and Sefton, 
and the newspaper, and the part, and she 
covered her face with her hands. 

‘* How canI go on, Glory, to the peril of 
my—it’s dangerous, dangerous.”’ 

‘Yes, you area clergyman and I am an 
actress. You must think of that. People 
are so ignorant, so cruel, and I dare say 
they are talking already.”’ 

‘‘Do you think I should care for that, 
Glory ?’’ Her hands came down from her 
face. ‘‘Do you think I should care one 
jot if all the miserable, scandal mongering 
world thought——”’ 

‘‘ You'll think the best of me, then ?’’ 

‘‘T’ll think of both of us as we used to 
be, my child, before the world came be- 
tween us, before you ed 

She was fighting against an impulse to 
fling herself into his arms, but she only 
said in a soft voice, ‘‘ You are quite right, 
quite justified. I have chosen my lot in 
life, and must make the best of it.’’ 

‘¢ Well——’””’_ He was holding out his 
hand. But nevertheless she put her hand 
behind her, thinking, ‘‘No; if I shake 
hands with him it will be the end of 
everything.”’ 

‘‘Good by!’’ and with an expression 
of utter despair he left her. 

She did not cry, and when Rosa came 
down immediately afterwards she was 
smiling and her eyes were very bright. 

‘‘Was that your friend, Mr. Storm? 
Yes? You must beware of him, my dear. 
He would stop your career and think he 
was doing God’s service.” 

‘‘There’s no danger of that, Rosa. He 
only came to say he would come no 
more; ’’and then something flashed in her 
eyes and died away, and then flashed 
again. 

‘‘Yes,’’ thought Rosa, ‘‘there’s an 
extraordinary attraction about her that 
makes all other women seem tame.’’ And 
then Rosa remembered somebody else and 
sighed. 

John Storm went back to Soho by way 
of Clare Market, and when people saluted 
him in the streets with ‘‘Good morning, 
father,’’ he did not answer because he did 
not hear them. On going to church that 
night he came upon a group of Charlie’s 
cronies betting six to one against his get- 
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ting off, and a girl in gay clothes was 
waiting to speak to him. It was Aggie. 
She had come to plead for Charlie. 

‘It’s the drink, sir. He’s a good boy 
when he’s not drinking. But I ask par- 
don for him; if you would only not pros- 
ecute——’’ 

John was ashamed of himself at sight of 
the girl’s fidelity to her unworthy lover. 

“And you, my child—what about 
you?” 

“Oh, I’m all right. 
can’t be mended.”’ 

And meanwhile the church bells were 
ringing and the cabs were running to the 
theaters. 


What’s broken 


LVI. 


THE rehearsals began early in the 
morning, and usually lasted until late in 
the afternoon. Glory found them weari- 
some, depressing, and often humiliating. 
The body of the theater was below the 
level of the street, and in the daytime was 
little better than a vast vault. If she en- 
tered by the front, she stumbled against 
seats and! saw the figures of men and 
women silhouetted in the distance, and 
heard the echo of cavernous voices. If 
by the back, she came upon the prompt- 
er’s table set midway across the stage, 
with a gas bracket shooting up behind it 
like a geyser, and an open space of some 
twenty feet by twenty, in front, whereon 
the imaginary passions were to disport 
themselves at play. 

Glory found real ones among them, and 
they were sometimes in hideous earnest. 
Jealousy, envy, uncharitableness, and all 
the rancor of life, where the struggle for 
it is bitterest ; attempts to take advantage 
of her inexperience, to rob her of the best 
positions on the stage, to cut out her 
lines which ‘‘scored,’’ to impose upon 
her genius the twopenny halfpenny tradi- 
tions, which were like the laws of the 
Medes and the Persians, and not to be al- 
tered—these, with the weary waits, the 
half darkness, the chill atmosphere, the 
void in front, with its seats in linen 
covers, suggesting an audience of silent 
ghosts, and then the sense of the bright, 
bustling, real world above, sent her home 
day after day with a headache, a heart- 
ache, and tears bubbling out of her eyes. 
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And when she had conquered these con- 
ditions, or settled down to them, and had 
made such progress with her part as to 
throw away her scrip, the old horror of 
the woman she was to make herself into 
came back asanewterror. The visionary 
Gloria was very proud and vain and selfish, 
and trampled everything under foot that 
she might possess the world and the 
things of the world. The real Gloria was 
not like that, yet there were points of re- 
semblance between them, and it seemed 
as if the author had somehow given the 
visionary woman the little traits and 
harmless tricks of the real one that she 
might thereby lure her to give up her 
heart also. 

She came near to doing it too. Some- 
times during a long scene, running 
through the whole gamut of passion, 
pride, vanity, selfishness, and even sensu- 
ality, she would wake as from a night- 
mare with a horrible sense that the plead- 
ing, passionate, groaning, guttural voice 
she heard was not her own voice, and that 
the evil woman had dispossessed her of 
herself. Then she would stop suddenly, 
and looking round, would see the com- 
pany ranged about her, silent, and with 
looks of astonishment. 

And meantime the real woman had a 
far different part to play. Every morn- 
ing, with a terrible reality at her heart, 
she glanced over the newspapers for news 
of John Storm. She had not far to look. 
A sort of grotesque romance had gathered 
about him, as of a modern Don Quixote 
tilting at windmills. His name was the 
point of a pun; there were cartoons, cari- 
catures, and all other forms of the joke 
that is not a joke because it is an insult. 

Sometimes she took stolen glances at 
his work. On Sunday morning she 
walked through Soho, past the people 
sitting on their doorsteps reading the 
sporting intelligence in the Sunday 


‘papers, with their larks in cages hung on 


nails overhead, until she came to the 
church, and heard the singing inside, and 
saw chalked up on the walls the legend, 
‘‘ God bless the Father !’’? She heard that 
he was to be allowed to have a children’s 
treat in one of the parks, and when rehear- 
sal was over she hurried away to the scene 
of it, and came upon the little ones as they 
were coming home and scuttling across 
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the fashionable thoroughfares like rats. 
Taking advantage of the gathering dark- 
ness, she picked up a little toddle who 
was whimpering and dropping asleep, and 
carried it across a line of carriages, and 
then came face to face with John Storm 
himself, at the curb of the opposite pave- 
ment, with another child in his arms. 
Dusk as it was, he saw her, but she has- 
tened off, and he also turned away. 

‘‘Strange charge against a clergy- 
man!’’ It was alow class paper, and the 
charge was a badge of honor. A young 
ruffian (it was Charles Wilkes) had been 
brought up on remand on a charge of as- 
saulting Father Storm, and being sen- 
tenced to a week’s imprisonment, not- 
withstanding the father’s appeal and offer 
of bail, he had accused the clergyman of 
relations with his sweetheart (it was 
Agatha Jones). 

Glory’s anger at the world’s treatment 
of John Storm deepened to a great love of 
the misunderstood and down trodden 
man. She saw an announcement of his 
last service, and determined to go to it. 
The church was crowded, chiefly by the 
poor, and the air was heavy with a smell 
of oranges and beer. It was a week even- 
ing, and when the organ played the choir 
came in, followed by John Storm in his 
black cassock, Glory could not help a 
thrill of physical joy at being near him. 

The text was, ‘‘ Woe unto you, scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye are like 
unto whited sepulchers, which indeed 
appear beautiful outside, but are within 
full of dead men’s bones and all unclean- 
ness!’’ The first half of the sermon was 
a denunciation of the morality of men. 
We made clean the outside of the platter, 
but the so called purity of England was 
asmug sham built upon rottenness and 
sin! There were men among us, damned 
sensualists, left untouched by the idle- 
ness of the public conscience, who did not 
even know where their children were to 
be found. Let them go down into the 
gutters of life and look for their own 
faces, and—God forgive them !—their 


mothers’ faces, among the outcast and 
the criminal. 

The second half was a defense of woman. 
The sins of the world against woman were 
the most crying wrongs of the time. Had 
they ever reflected on the heroism of 
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women, on theirself denying, unrewarded 
labor? Oh, why was woman held so 
cheap as in this immoral London of today ? 
There had been scarcely a breach of the 
law of nature by women, and not onethat 
men were not chiefly to blame for. Men 
tempted them by love of dress, of ease, of 
money, and of fame, to forget their proper 
vocation; and every true woman came 
right in the end, and preferred, to the false 
and fictitious labor for worldly glory, a 
mother’s silent and unseen devotion, 
counting it no virtue at all. 

‘‘Yes, women, mothers, girls, in your 
hands lies the salvation of England. May 
you live in this prospect, and may God 
and His ever blessed Mother be your re- 
ward all through this weary life and in 
glory everlasting.”’ 

There was a procession with banners, 
cross, stars, green and blue fleur de lis, 
and gold cross, but Glory saw none of it. 
She was kneeling with head down and 
heart choked with emotion. The next 
she knew the service was over, the con- 
gregation was gone, only one old woman 
in widow’s weeds was left, jingling a 
bunch of keys. 

‘*Has the father gone? ”’ 

‘“No, ma’am; he is still in the sa- 
cristy.” 

‘‘Show me to it.’’ 

At the next moment, with fluttering 
throat and a look of mingled love and 
awe, she was standing eye to eye with 
John Storm in the little bare chamber oft 
the church. 

‘‘Glory, why do you come here? ”’ 

‘‘T can’t help it.”’ 

‘‘But we said good by and parted.’’ 

‘* You did. I didn’t. It was not so 
easy ae 

‘‘Rasy? I told you it wouldn’t be 
easy, my child, and it hasn’t been. I 
said I should suffer, and I have suffered. 
But I’ve borne it—you see I’ve borne it. 
Don’t ask me at what cost.’”’ 

‘“‘Oh, oh, oh!’’ and she covered her 
face. 

‘‘ Yes, the devil tortured me with love 
first. I was seeing you and hearing you 
everywhere and in everything, Glory. 
But I got over that, and then he tortured 
me with remorse. I had left you to the 
mercy of the world. It was my duty to 
watch over you. I did it, too.’’ 
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She glanced up quickly. 

‘‘Ah, you never knew that, but no 
matter! It’s all over now, and I’m a dif- 
ferent man entirely. But why do you 
come and torment me again? It’s noth- 
ing to you, nothing at all. You can 
shake it off in a moment. That’s your 
nature, Glory; you can’t help it. But 
have you no pity? You find me here, 
trying to help the helpless—the brave 
girls who have the virtue to be poor, and 
the strength to be weak, and the courage 
to be friendless. Why can’t you leave 
me alone? What amIto you? Nothing 
at all! You care nothing for me, nothing 
whatever. ’”’ 

She glanced up again, and the look of 
love in her eyes was stronger now than 
the look of awe. He saw it, and could 
not help knowing how strongly it worked 
upon his feelings. 

‘* Go back to your own world, unhappy 
girl!’’ he cried. ‘You love it—you 
must; you have sacrificed the best im- 
pulses of your heart to it!”’ 

She was smiling now. It was the old 
radiant smile, but with a gleam of tri- 
umph init that he had never seen before. 
It worked like madness upon him, and 
he tried to insult her again. ‘‘ Go back 
to your own company, to the people who 
play at real life, and build toy houses, 
and give themselves away body and soul 
for the clapping of hands in a theater! 
Go back to the lies and hypocrisies of 
society, and the brainless mashers who 
adorn it! They dance superbly, and are 
at home in drawing rooms, and know 
all about sporting matters and theat- 
tical affairs! I know none of these 
things, and Iam kicked and cuffed and 
ridiculed and hounded down as an inde- 
cent man or shunned as a moral leper! 
Why do you come to me?’’ he cried, 
hoarse and husky. 

But she only stretched out her hands to 
him and said, ‘‘ Because I love you!”’ 

‘‘What are you saying?” He was 
quivering with pain. 

‘*I love you, and always have loved 
you, and you love me—you know you 
do—you love me still !”’ 

“Glory !”’ 

‘John !”’ 

Then with a wild shout of joy he rushed 
upon her, flung his arms about her, and 


covered her face and hands with kisses. 
After a moment he whispered, ‘‘ Not 
here, not here,’’ and she felt too that the 
room was suffocating them, and they 
must go out into the open air, the fields, 
the park. 

Somebody was knocking at the door. 
It was Mrs. Pincher. A man was waiting 
to speak to the father. They found him 
in the lane. It was Jupe, the waiter. 
His simple face wore a strange expression 
of joy and fear. 

‘‘ My pore missis ’as got off and wants 
to come ’ome, sir, and I thought as you’d 
tell me what I oughter do.”’ 

‘Take her back and forgive her, my 
lad, that’s the Christian course.’’ 

His love was now boundless; his large 
charity embraced everything, and going 
off he saluted everybody. ‘‘ Good even- 
ing, Mrs. Pincher. Good night, Lydia.’’ 

‘‘Well, ’e zs a father, too, and no mis- 
take!’’ somebody was saying behind him 
as he went away with Glory. 

The moon was at the full, and while 
they were passing through the streets it 
struggled with the gas from the shop 
windows as the flame of a fire struggles 
with the sunshine, but when they passed 
under the trees it shone out in its white 
splendor like a bride! It was a majestic 
night! The immeasurable vault above 
was silvered with stars, too, through 
depth on depth of space, and all the glo- 
rious earth and heaven seemed to smile 
the smile of love. A strong south breeze 
was blowing, and as it shook the trees of 
the park, that blessed patch of nature in 
the midst of the toiling city seemed to 
sing the song of love! 

Their hands found each other and they 
walked along almost in silence, afraid to 
break the spell of their dream lest they 
should awake and find it gone. It seemed 
wonderful to him that they were together, 
and he could hardly believe it was reality, 
though the touch of her hand filled him 
with a strange physical exultation which 
he had never felt. before. He seemed to 
be walking on cushions, and she too was 
swaying by his side as if her blood was 
dancing. Sometimes she dried her glis- 
tening eyes, and once she stopped and 
swung in front of him and looked long at 
him and then raised her face to his and 
kissed him. 
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‘Whether you like it or not, your life 
is bound up with mine forever and ever!’’ 
she whispered. 

‘“‘It had to be,’’- he answered. ‘I 
know it now. I can no longer deceive 
myself.’’ 

‘« And we shall be happy? In spite of 
all you said we shall be very happy, eh ?’’ 

“‘Yes, that will be quite forgotten, 
Glory.”’ 

‘‘And forgiven,’’ she said, and then 
between a sigh and a blush she asked 
him to kiss her again. 

‘‘My love! ” 

‘‘My soul! ”’ 

The wind swept the hood of her cape 
about her head and he could smell the 
fragrance of her hair. 

He tried to think what he had done to 
deserve such happiness, but all the suf- 
fering he had gone through seemed as 
nothing compared to a joy like this. 
The great clock of Westminster swung 
its hollow sounds into the air and they 
went riding by on the wind like the notes 
of an organ, now full and now so soft as 
a baby’s whisper. They could hear the 
far off rumble of the vast city which 
fringed their blessed island like a mighty 
sea, and through the pulse of their clasped 
hands it seemed as if they felt the pulse 
of the world. A angel had come down 
and breathed on the face of the waters, 
and it was God’s world after all. 

He took her home, and they parted at 
the door. ‘‘ Don’t comein tonight,’’ she 
‘whispered. She wished to be alone that 
she might think it all out and go over it 
again, every word, every look. There 
was a lingering hand clasp, and then she 
was gone. 

He returned through the park and tried 
to step over the very places where her 
feet had trod. On reaching Buckingham 
Gate he turned back and walked round 
the park, and again round it, and yet 
again. The bells tolled the hours out, 
the cabs went westward with ladies in 
evening wraps going home from theaters, 
the tide of traffic ebbed farther and farther 
and died down and down, but still he 
walked and the wind sang to him. 

‘*God cannot blame us,’’ he thought. 
‘* We were made to love each other.’’ He 
uncovered his head to let the wind comb 
through his hair, and he was happy, 
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happy, happy! Sometimes he shut his 
eyes, and then it was hard to believe that 
she was not walking by his side, a fra- 
grant presence in the moonlight, going 
step by step with him. 

When the day was near the wind had 
gone, the little world of wood was silent, 
and his footsteps crunched on the gravel. 
Then a yellow gleam came in the sky to 
the east, and a chill gust swept up as a 
scout before the dawn, the trees began to 
shiver, the surface of the lake to creep, 
the birds to call, and the world to stretch 
itself and yawn. 

Peace in her chamber, wheresoe’er 
It be—a holy place. 

As he went home by Birdcage Walk the 
park was still heavy with sleep, and its 
homeless wanderers had not yet risen 
from their couches on the seats. A pale 
mist was lying over London, but the 
towers of the Abbey stood clear above it, 
and pigeons were wheeling around them 
like sea fowl around rocks in the sea. 
What a night it had been! A night of 
dreams, of love, of rapture! 

The streets were empty and very quiet— 
only the slow rattle of the dust cart and 
the measured step of policemen changing 
beats. Long blue vistas and a cemetery 
silence as of a world under the great hand 
of the gentle brother of Death, and then 
the clang of Big Ben striking six. 

A letter was waiting for John in the 
breathless hall. It was from the Bishop 
of London. ‘‘Come and see me at St. 
James’ Square.’’ 


LVII. 


SUDDENLY there sprang out to Glory 
the charm and fascination of the life 
she was putting away. ‘Trying to be 
true to her altered relations with John 
Storm, she did not go to rehearsal the 
next morning, but not yet having the 
courage of her new position, she did not 
tell Rosa her reason for staying away. 
The part was exhausting—it tried her 
very much; a little break would do no 
harm. Rosa wrote to apologize for her 
on the score of health, and thus the first 
cloud of dissimulation rose up between 
them. 

Two days passed, and then a letter 
came from the manager: ‘‘ Trust you are 
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rested and will soon be back. The promp- 
ter has read your lines, and everything 
has gone to pieces. Slack, slovenly, 
spiritless, stupid, nobody acting, and no- 
body awake, it seems tome. ‘All right 
at night, governor,’ and the usual non- 
sense. Shows how much we want you. 
But envious people are whispering that 
you are afraid of the part. The block- 
heads! If you succeed this time you’ll be 
made for life, my dear. And you w7// suc- 
ceed. Yours merrily,’’ etc. 

With this were three letters addressed 
to the theater. One of them was from a 
press cutting agency asking to be allowed 
to supply all newspaper articles relating 
to herself, and enclosing a paragraph as 
a specimen: ‘A little bird whispers that 
‘Gloria’ as Gloria is to be a startling 
surprise. Those who have seen her re- 
hearse—— But mum’s the word—an’ we 
could an’ we would,’’ etc. Another of the 
letters was from the art editor of an illus- 
trated weekly paper asking for a sitting 
to their photographer for a full page pic- 
ture, and the third inclosed the card of an 
interviewer on an evening paper. Only 
three days ago Glory would have counted 
all this as nothing, yet now she could not 
help but feel a joyous excitement. 

Drake called after an absence of a fort- 
night. He had come to speak of his last 
visit. His face was pale and serious, not 
radiant as usual, his voice was shaking, 
and his manner nervous. Glory had never 
seen him exhibit so much emotion, and 
Rosa looked on in dumb astonishment. 

‘“‘T was to blame,’’ he said, ‘‘and I 
have come to say so. It was a cowardly 
thing to turn the man out of his church, 
and it was worse than cowardly to use 
you in doingit. Everything is fair, they 
say in——’’ But he flushed up like a girl 
and stopped, and then faltered, ‘‘ Any- 
how, I’m sorry—very sorry ; and if there 
is anything I can do——’”’ 

Glory tried to answer him, but her 
heart was beating violently, and she 
could not speak. 

‘In fact, I’ve tried to make amends 
already. Lord Robert has a living vacant 
in Westminster, and I’ve asked him to 
hand it over to the bishop with the request 
that Father Storm——’’ 

‘‘But will he? ”’ 


‘*T’ve told him he must do so. It’s the 
least we can do. And anyhow, I’m about 
tired of this anti-Storm uproar. It may 
be all very well for men like me to object 
to the man—I deny his authorities, and 
think him a man out of his century and 
country—but for these people with in- 
itials, who write in the religious papers, 
to rail at him, these shepherds who live 
on five thousand a year and pretend to 
follow One who hadn’t a home or a second 
coat, and whose friends were harlots and 
sinners, though he was no sinner Him- 
self—it’s infamous, it’s atrocious, it 
raises my gorge against their dead creeds 
and paralytic churches. Whatever his 
faults, he is built on a large plan, he has 
the Christ idea, and he is aman and a 
gentleman, and I’m ashamed that I took 
advantage of him. That’s all over now, 
and there’s no help for it; but if I might 
hope that you will forgive—and for- 
get——”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said Glory in a low voice, and 
then there was silence, and when she 
lifted her head Drake was gone. 

John Storm came in later the same day, 
when Rosa had gone out, and Glory was 
alone. He was like a different man en- 
tirely. His face looked round and his 
dark eyes sparkled. The clouds of his 
soul seemed to have drifted away, and he 
was boiling over with enthusiasm. He 
laughed constantly, and there was some- 
thing almost depressing in the lumbering 
attempts at humor of the serious man. 

‘‘What do you think has happened ? 
The bishop sent for me and offered me a 
living at Westminster. It turns out to 
be in the gift of Lord Robert Ure; but no 
thanks to him for it. Lady Robert was 
at the bottom of everything. She had 
called on the bishop. He remembered 
me at the brotherhood, and told me all 
about it. St. Jude’s, Brown’s Square, on 
the edge of the worst quarter in Christen- 
dom! It seems the archdeacon expected 
it for Golightly, his son in law. The 
Reverend Joshua called on me this morn- 
ing and tried to bully me, but I soon 
bundled him off to Botany Bay. Said the 
living had been promised to him—a lie, of 
course. I soon found that out. A lie is 
well named, you know. It hasn’t a leg to 
stand upon. Ha, ha, ha!’’ 


(To be continued.) 
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MY FAVORITE NOVELIST 
AND HIS BEST BOOK.’ 


BY PAUL BOURGET. 


The French novelist and critic advances the claim of his countryman, Balzac, to 
supremacy among writers of fiction, and names “Cousin Pons” as the master work 
of the famous “ Comédie Humaine” series. 








T is just thirty years ago that I read 
my first Balzac novel through. It 
was ‘‘Le Pére Goriot.’’ I was fifteen 
years old, and at the Parisian school I at- 
tended we boys were privileged to go out 
every Sunday. Some of us profited by 
this opportunity to spend the afternoon 
at a little reading room on the Rue 
Soufflot, which has since been obliterated. 
The rear apartment, which was the one 
we usually occupied, was a place of wild 
disorder. A great table, covered with 
green baize hideously disfigured with 
stains, occupied the center, and on it 
papers and magazines were heaped in 
riotous profusion. Scanty daylight was 
admitted through a skylight, so faintly, 
however, that in winter it was necessary to 
light the gas at four o’clock, and then the 
air in the room became almost insufferable. 
The mold of the books on the shelves was 
mingled with the fumes of coke from the 
fireplace, to say nothing of reminders of 
the kitchen that escaped from a neigh- 
boring ventilator. Some old men, miser- 
ably clothed, huddled over the fire, to 
save the few sous it would have cost them 
to keep warm at home. And yet this 
horrible place is sacred to me. It was 
there that I received one of those vivid 
mental impressions that are not to be 
forgotten. 

Let me recall the circumstances. It 
happened that quite by chance I asked 
for the first volume of ‘‘ Pére Goriot ’’ in 
one of those so called ‘‘ reading room 
editions,’’ which in our day no longer 


exist. It was seven o’clock when I found 
myself back on the sidewalk of Rue 
Soufflot, having read the entire book. 
The impression it made on me was so 
strong that I was literally trembling. 
The state of mind into which Balzac had 
plunged me was analogous to that pro- 
duced by alcohol or opium. I stood still 
for a few minutes, in order to reaccustom 
myself to the reality of things about me, 
and to my own identity. This phenom- 
enon of extreme mental stimulation was 
accompanied by such a complete lack of 
power to direct my movements that it 
took me a quarter of an hour to reach the 
Collége Sainte-Barbe, where I was to 
dine. Andthere were only three hundred 
yards to go. No book had ever before 
transported me to such a condition of ex- 
altation. None has ever done it since. 
One may well imagine that my first 
care was to obtain the other works of a 
writer to whom I owed impressions of 
such intensity. So it fell out that I read 
in school, under the shadow of my text 
books, all the volumes, one after the 
other, composing that famous ‘‘ Comédie 
Humaine.’’ If they did not arouse in me 
the same fever of excitement that the 
first had done, their impression on my 
mind was a profound one. My vocation 
as a writer dates from that period. Fool- 
ish as the confession may seem, I have 
for years been strengthened in this trying 
career by the recollection of those literary 
characters in whom Balzac has incarnated 
his own energy: the Valentin of the 


* Under this title Munszy’s MaGazinz is printing a series of articles in which the leading literary men of the day 
discuss a question interesting to all readers of novels. Papers by William D. Howells, Brander Matthews, Frank R. 
Stockton, Mrs. Burton Harrison, and S. R. Crockett have already appeared, and forthcoming numbers will contain the 
opinions of Bret Harte, Conan Doyle, Clark Russell, Ian Maclaren, Jerome K. Jerome, Anthony Hope, and others. 
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‘‘Peau de Chagrin,’’ Daniel d’ Arthez of 
‘‘ Tilusions Perdues.’’ Even today, open- 
ing a volume by this enchanter is not 
merely to read a book; it is almost to 
enter another world, which, as he himself 
says, ‘‘fait concurrence a 1’état civil.’’ 
Balzac is not a novelist whom I may be 
said to prefer, inasmuch as he is a novelist 
whom it is impossible for me to compare 
with others. I have loved him too much, 
I love him too much still, not to feel to- 
wards him as towards an artist to whom 
one owes emotions that are incomparable. 

A liking of this sort, on the part of one 
author for another, and lasting over such 
a lengthy period, is not susceptible of 
simple explanation. It is evident that 
there must enter into it too many reasons 
of a purely personal nature. In the pres- 
ent instance it is also necessary to add 
that this strong partiality for Balzac is 
not an isolated case. I have seen two of 
my great predecessors, of widely varying 
tastes, and both decidedly different from 
myself—the philosopher Taine and the 
novelist Barbey d’Aurevilly — yielding 
to the same influence. Then, again, 
one finds traces of an idolizing of this 


. great genius in Théophile Gautier, in 


Charles Baudelaire, in Gustave Flau- 
bert, in Théodore de Banville, to speak 
only of the dead. There is to be found 
here, then, a phenomenon sufficiently 
common to repay a search for its causes 
elsewhere than in the predisposition of an 
individual taste. For my part, when I 
reflect on the motives that prompt me to 
prefer Balzac to all the other novelists, it 
seems to me that I can clearly perceive at 
least three that appear to me scarcely 
controvertible. 

First of all, Balzac presents to the artist 
of today that singular attraction of being 
an analytical visionary. Owing to the 
infinite richness of his nature, there are 
united in him these two apparently con- 
tradictory attributes: a magical creative 
power which makes even his minor charac- 
ters life-like, and an acuteness of analyti- 
cal discernment which, behind each of 
their deeds, each of their utterances, per- 
ceives the motive and brings it to light. 
A story teller of the Orient has no more 
brilliant imagination to place at the ser- 
vice of his fantasies, a college professor is 
not richer in reflections, in generaliza- 


tions, and in observations with which to 
support his theory of the origin of species. 
This duality of his genius gives to Bal- 
zac’s work a fascinating paradox of art 
which contrasts excellently with the du- 
ality from which every modern artist suf- 
fers. : 

Nineteenth century literature in France 
will have been divided, to the extreme 
limit of the epoch, between these two 
tendencies, one of which subverts the 
other: reflecting life in all the vividness 
of its movement and color, and analyz- 
ing life in order to discover its primal 
elements ; or, in simpler terms, repro- 
ducing effects in the full vigor of their 
concrete reality, and discovering the 
causes with a precision equal to that of a 
mathematical science. With us, the whole 
history of poetry, of the drama, of ro- 
mance, has been for a hundred years but 
an oscillation between these extremes, 
which appear to be so contradictory one 
to the other; for if you think of life in 
its movement and color you do not under- 
stand it, and if you understand it, you 
think of it as a dead thing, fixed and 
changeless. With Balzac, this miracle of 
preserving an equilibrium between fancy 
and fact is accomplished in such skilful 
fashion that it is impossible to separate in 
him the painter, the philosopher, the 
poet, and the critic. These differing ele- 
ments are mingled so intimately as to make 
his books unique, the source of an extra- 
ordinary intellectual satisfaction to those 
who suffer from an inability to reconcile 
with each other art and science, poetry 
and philosophy, the stir of life and its 
analysis. 

Here, then, I believe, lies the first of 
the great charms of Balzac—at least, in 
so far as I am concerned, and I am certain 
that many of his admirers agree with me. 
His intellect impresses us as exemplify- 
ing the fulfilment of our own ambitions. 
But this does not wholly suffice to ex- 
plain the enchantment ; it has in it—and 
this is the second reason I think I can 
discern—the fascination of sensitiveness. 
Balzac was not only the modern artist in 
the highest technical sense; he was also 
—with what intensity his correspondence 
bears witness—the modern man, animated 
by all the passions of our age. That 
which characterizes the sentimental side 
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of all French youth since the Revolution 
of ’89 is that this youth is for the most 
part composed of plebeians who have re- 
ceived the education of patricians. The 
study of ancient literature has accustomed 
them to refine their impressions. They 
have learned no trade, they have not been 
trained for any one positive and particular 
vocation. Once out of school, they per- 
ceive, if they are poor, the impossibility 
of realizing their ideals within the limita- 
tions of their class ; but they perceive at 
the same time, if they put forth energy 
and talent, the possibility of raising them- 
selves to the higher class. They under- 
take, then, to scale the heights sustained 
by motives of a romantic order. 

Such are the aspirants to whom the 
attainment of good positions in life rep- 
resents the hope of success in love, of ex- 
periencing the higher emotions of joy or 
sorrow to the full capacity of their heart. 
This mingling in the fight for existence of 
harsh reality and fanciful meditation, this 
effort of the superior man, or of one who 
believes himself such, to create an atmos- 
phere appropriate to his aspirations, this 
is the personal history of Balzac, and 
this is also the central theme pervading 
all his books. 

Born in 1799, having throughout his 
childhood come in contact with the things 
and the people of the empire, he was too 
much disposed, like all the contempora- 
ries of Bonaparte, to magnify the power 
of human energy. Was not the wonder- 
ful career of the little lieutenant of artil- 
lery who became emperor a constant re- 
minder that nothing can resist genius in 
league with determination? All his life 
Balzac was haunted by this extraordi- 
nary example. From his twentieth year, 
poor, yet animated by an insatiable am- 
bition, he dreamed of subduing the world 
by a lucky stroke. He embarked upon a 
bookselling speculation, which had the 
result of leaving him with the same am- 
bition and a debt of a hundred thousand 
francs. It was under these circumstances 


that he began that wonderful ‘‘ Comédie 
Humaine,’’ with the fixed and constant 
idea of paying this debt and of amassing 
a great fortune besides, which should 
permit him to realize the dream of his 
youth—a marriage for love with a lady of 
high station, to whom he had been paying 


attention since he was thirty. He finally 
married her, but not until 1848, on the 
verge of his death. 

This sort of mixed aspiration, in which 
the desire for exalted position is ennobled 
by a pure dream of love, in which the re- 
volt against a commonplace destiny re- 
sults in a heroic and desperate tension of 
all the faculties—this is the poetry of 
Balzac’s entire work, and it is, in the 
main, that of a century whose constant 
phenomenon isa universal interchange of 
classes. Why should it be surprising if 
men educated as this author, and like 
him dominated by romantic aspirations 
in the struggle for bread, should recognize 
themselves in his books? He has done 
more, he has even revealed us of the end 
of the century to ourselves, and one is 
able tosay with truth that society today 
resembles the ‘‘ Comédie Humaine ’’ more 
than it resembles the society on which 
that ‘‘Comédie’’ was modeled. Balzac 
has proved himself to be a prophet simply 
because he includes in himself all the 
sentiments of his time, carried to their 
fullest fruitage, by the amplitude and 
force of his personality. 

The third source of his attractiveness - 
lies in the gift of prophecy, which, pass- 
ing the domain of the senses, has made of 
him, to quote his own definition, a ‘‘ doc- 
tor of social sciences,’’ the philosopher 
who has spoken in terms of deep signifi- 
cance of contemporaneous France, of her 
miseries, their causes, and the means for 
their mitigation. In certain of his books, 
the ‘‘ Médecin de Campagne,’’ the ‘‘ Curé 
de Village,’’ the ‘‘ Illusions Perdues, ’’ the 
‘‘Paysans,’’ I find, in that which espe- 
cially interests me, an intuition of political 
truth remarkably complete and positive. 
In others, like ‘‘ Louis Lambert,’’ ‘‘ Mod- 
este Mignon,’’ the ‘‘ Menage de Garcon,”’ 
the ‘‘ Chef d’CEuvre Inconnu, ’’ the ‘‘ Muse 
du Département,’’ the ‘‘Secrets de la 
Princesse ’’—I quote at random—he has 
showed an equal sagacity in all that con- 
cerns the realities of the literary and ar- 
tistic life. 

It has been said, quite wrongfully, that 
he has never viewed human nature except 
in its meaner aspects. From his works, 
as from those of Goethe, and those of 
Shakspere, one is enabled to cull an entire 
collection of strong and vigorous maxims. 




















MY FAVORITE NOVELIST. 


Here is to be found an epitome of the 
conditions necessary to the national and 
individual well being of modern France, 
considered generally and in individual 
cases; and the force of his maxims is 
doubled by the fact that they are estab- 
lished, not as abstract hypotheses, but as 
realities viewed with that surgical eye 
which takes in at a glance the wound and 
the operation necessary to heal it. To 
read Balzac is to see life, to fathom ‘it, to 
participate in it with one’s entire imagin- 
ative powers, and it is also to learn the 
laws which govern its decay or its growth, 
its losses and its gains. 

I remember one day asking Barbey 
d’Aurevilly which of Balzac’s books he 
preferred. ‘‘The one I have just read,’’ 
he replied, and I would willingly make 
that opinion my own. Nevertheless, if I 
were obliged to make a choice, and to 
state, to a stranger, for instance, which 
novel would give the best idea of the 
master’s matchless style, it seems to me 
that I should name ‘‘ Cousin Pons.’’ It 
is the last one he wrote, at the age of forty 
seven, on the eve of being prostrated by 
that disease of the heart which carried 
him off in the full flower of his genius. 
It may be that he felt within himself, 
just at this period, the faint foreshadow- 
ings of the artist confronted by death, 
who does not wish to go without having 
given of his best fruitage. Certain it is 
that in no other of his novels has his 
genius been so full of sovereign power. 
Page after page is charged with impres- 
sions, with reflections, with theories. 
You realize that the writer is not husband- 
ing himself for a future work, that he is 
giving you with a free hand the heaped 
up treasure of hisexperiences. You note, 
running through his sentences, the deep 
thought and the far reaching association 
of ideas which each incident arouses in 
him. 

There is a great store of riches in this 
novel, which is, as one knows, the nar- 
tative of the illness of an old musician 
and collector of curios, who was cared for 
by a friend and despoiled by a vast con- 
spiracy of rival lovers of bric-a-brac, 
covetous business men, and corrupt ser- 
vants. You will find here, next to a 


theory on music, atheory on art treasures; 
by the side of a dissertation on the table 
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and the kitchen, capable of making 
Brillat-Savarin jealous, notes on Germany 
and the Germans which condense volumes 
into a few lines, like these: ‘‘The artless- 
ness of many of the Germans is not en- 
during. It has ceased. That which 
remains to them, at a certain age, is 
drawn, as one draws the water of a reser- 
voir, from the well spring of their youth, 
and they use it to promote their success 
in all fields—in science, in art, in busi- 
ness—by disarming opposition.’’ You 
turn the page, and are confronted with 
the account of the founding of a theater 
in Paris, which sums up in a hundred 
lines the causes of the rise and fall of all 
enterprises of the sort on the boulevard, 
since first there existed a boulevard and 
boulevardiers, scenery and wings; and 
pervading it all is a great breath of 
human nature—the human nature of 
Shakspere in his later works, ‘‘ The 
Tempest,’’ for example, when he is no 
longer resentful, when he no longer scoffs, 
when he, has seen too much of the seamy 
and the under side of existence to reckon 
on anything but the knavery and the 
cruelty of some, the weakness and the 
errors of others. 

‘* Excuse the mistakes of the scribe ’’ are 
the last words in the book, and it seems 
like the last will and testament of the 
writer. Before such a plenitude of learn- 
ing, such depth of feeling, a gush of 
genius so torrent-like, one is almost awed. 
It is no longer a work of art, it is real life 
placed before us, reproduced with a 
fidelity that leaves nothing further to be 
wished for, which means that there is no 
tomorrow for the artist. He has required 
and obtained too much of himself. He is 
ripe to leave us, because he has gone too 
far beyond us. It is the blossoming of 
the aloe, glorious, raised to the dignity 
of a tree, but which announces the death of 
the plant that has exhausted itself in 
this supreme effort. 

Viewed as to its workmanship, ‘‘Cousin 
Pons’’ represents most completely the 
methods of Balzac’s art. In this book, as 
in all the others, he has based the interest 
of the story on several characters, and 
each of these characters represents a 
question of the first importance in 
morals, in sociology, in psychology, or 
even in physiology. No author has gone 
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further than he into this doctrine of the 
importance of the characters, to which 
Goethe constantly reverted in his con- 
versations with Eckermann. 

‘‘Cousin Pons’’ is a tragedy, if one 
may so call it, of poor relations. The 
outgrowth of family connections in 
modern society between the members 
of those families who are in poverty 
and those who have riches—this is one 
of the problems set forth by the book. 
Another is found in the results of the 
friendship between two old men, equal- 
ly buffeted by fortune, who find in a 
mutual attachment all the pleasures of 
affectionate intercourse of which fate has 
deprived them. Then, the manner in 
which beings guided by mere instinct, 
such as abound among the people, are 
able to become, under the influence of 
unexpected temptations, as criminal in 
deed as they are honest in appearance, 
this is athird problem. The evolution 
of Madame Cibot, the concierge’s wife, 
who cares for the dying musician, meta- 
morphosed from a good woman, simple 
and commonplace, into a monster of 
rapacity and perfidy, surely constitutes 
one of the most extraordinary chapters in 
mental pathology ever put forth in lit- 
erature. 

A fourth problem treated in this book 
is that which one might class among the 
small vices. It is, in fact, a very small 
vice, atid for which the moralist finds 
little censure—that of liking to dine too 
well. Cousin Pons has no other, he does 


not suspect it, but cultivates it; and all 
his misfortunes, and those of his friend 
Schmucke, arise from this innocent con- 
cession to a taste at first partaking of the 
droll, but the despotism of which finally 
overthrows an entire career. 

Balzac reverts many times in his work 
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to observations on the danger of small 
vices. Indeed, he has written two of his 
most famous books, the ‘‘ Curé de Tours ”’ 
and ‘‘Un Début dans la Vie,’’ to illus- 
trate the truth that blows of fate often 
originate in minor faults beneath which- 
we conceal our selfishness. In ‘‘ Cousin 
Pons,’’ the tragedy arising from the slight 
moral infirmity of the hero is so cruel 
that we no longer think of it with a 
smile. In merging, as he does, the play of 
infinitesimal causes in the current of great 
ones, the novel proceeds as does nature, 
to whom nothing is insignificant. It re- 
sembles nature, too, in blending the 
pathetic with the grotesque, or rather 
with the picturesque aspect of life. 
Sainte-Beuve, who does not like Balzac, 
grants him a wonderful power in depict- 
ing persons and things. ‘‘ He digs out 
the types,’’ he said. This creative faculty 
is revealed in the description of the Pons 
museum—so detailed, so precise, that we 
see, as by lamplight, every detail etched 
out in the silhouette of Pons and his 
friend Schmucke, the two ‘‘ nut crackers, ’’ 
walking together on the boulevard, as 
well as in the striking sketches of the 
secondary personages, Mme. Cibot; the 
second hand dealer, Rémonencq, the Au- 
vergnat ; the ‘‘shyster’’ lawyer, Fraisier ; 
Mme. Camusot, the rich relative; and the 
Jew broker, Zlie Magus. And what a won- 
drous atmosphere surrounds these faces ! 
What humor! What vigor in the narra- 
tion! It is necessary to go to the great 
dramas of Shakspere, whose name comes 
naturally to the pen in this place, to dis- 
cover a genius so strong and so genuine. 
I find nothing to place beside ‘‘ Cousin 
Pons” except a drama like ‘‘ King 
Lear’’; and if I were asked which I 
should prefer to have written—the play 
or the novel—I should not be able to reply. 


Paul Bourget. 
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FAMOUS PORTRAIT PAINTERS. 
VI-JOHN HOPPNER. 
The brilliant and poetic artist who was the rival of Lawrence during the latter 


years of George IIl’s reign—His favor with the king and with his son, the “First 
Gentleman of Europe,” and some of the court beauties whom he painted. 











F the great portrait painters who _ been the subjects of previous sketches in 
QO were the chief glory of England’s_ this series of articles. One other famous 
eighteenth century art, Reynolds, Gains- name remains—that of John Hoppner. 
borough, Romney, and Lawrence have Reputations have waxed and waned 














CAROLINE DE LICHFIELD. 
From an engraving by M. Cormack after the painting by John Hoppner. 








COUNTESS OF OXFORD. 


From an engraving by R. S. Clouston after the painting by John Hoppner 
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since a hundred yearsago. That genera- gotten by the world at large. Several 
tion considered the stiff and conventional living artists—Hoppner, Owen, Romney, 
Jenjamin West as the first painter of Beechey, and others—were ranked to- 








**“MARCIA.”’ 
From an engraving by Thomas G. Appleton after the painting by John Hoppner. 


modern times. In portraiture, Lawrence, gether as equally likely to send their 
then at the height of his career, was re- work down to posterity. When Hoppner 
garded as the great successor of Reynolds, died, the chronicler who wrote the annals 
who had just passed away. Gains- of the court said only: ‘‘ February 21, 
borough, also lately dead, was almost for- 1810. In Charles Street, St. James 
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Owen, Esq., to be portrait painter to his 
royal highness in his room.” The por- 
trait painter to his royal highness is dead ; 
long live the portrait painter to his royal 
highness ! 

There was a mystery surrounding John 
Hoppner’s birth. The biographical dic- 
tionaries say gravely that he was the son 
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Square, aged fifty one, John Hoppner, 
Esq., one of the Royal Academicians, 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
has been pleased to appoint William 


MISS RICH. 
From an engraving by Robert S. Clouston after the painting by John Hoppner. as 










of German parents, born at Whitechapel, 
in London, in 1758; but the gossip which 
has come down from those days has an- 
other tale to tell. His mother is said to 





have been one of the German attendants 
at the palace, and the fact that George 
III’s later life was conspicuously moral 
does not prove that his boyhood—he was 
but twenty in 1758—was free of escapades. 
There is no doubt that from the first he 
was strongly interested in young Hopp- 
ner’s welfare. At a very early age the 
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Greenhead after the painting by John Hoppner. 


From anergravirg 
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VISCOUNTESS DUNCANNON. 





=. 


From the painting by John Hoppner. 


boy was put into the royal chapel as a 
chorister, but while Hoppner always re- 
tained a fondness for music, his chief 
passion was forart. The king came suffi- 
ciently close to him to discover the lad’s 
tastes, which he would hardly have done 
in the case of an ordinary chorister, and 
took sufficient interest in him to pay his 
expenses in his art training. 

When he was in his seventeenth year, 
Hoppner was entered as a student at the 
Royal Academy, under royal patronage. 


He was a most diligent student, and it is 
doubtful whether his young enthusiasm 
and admiration for Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
who was at this time the idol of all 
young painters, did not firmly fix his 
style then, quite unconsciously to him- 
self. In seven years he had gained the 
greatest prize of the Academy, the gold 
medal, with an original painting from 
‘‘King Lear.’’ It was in this year that 
he married a daughter of Mrs. Wright, 
the celebrated modeler in wax. 
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LADY ST. 


ASAPH. 


From the painting by John Hoppner. 


At this time there were almost no real 
patrons of art in England. From the 
royal family down to tradesmen, men 
were willing to pay for but one sort of 
painting—a portrait of themselves or 
their families. The artist who had his 
livelihood to gain must perforce practise 
portraiture ; and here again it was due in 
a measure to royal favor that Hoppner 


His first pictures 
were bad. There is one of ‘‘ Mrs. Jordan 
as the Tragic Muse,’’ at Hampton Court, 
which looks today almost ridiculous. 
But always he was in the catalogue of the 
Royal Academy. 

We do not know whom Hoppner painted 
in these early years. At that time every- 
body except persons of royal blood was 


found an opportunity. 





THE COUNTESS OF MEXBOROUGH. 
From an engraving hy Thomas G. Appleton after the painting by John Hoppner. 

















set down in the catalogue as ‘‘ A Lady,”’ 
‘‘A Gentleman,’’ making it perfectly 
hopeless to identify the canvases. But 
his royal patronage continued. In 1785, 
he exhibited portraits of the Princesses 
Amelia, Sophia, and Mary, and a little 
later became the portrait painter to the 
Prince of Wales, as well as to his broth- 
ers, the Dukes of York and Clarence. 
Naturally fashion followed in their wake, 
and Hoppner was called by many the 
greatest painter since Reynolds, although 
the critics and the writers who make a 
man’s reputation were always calling out 
the name of Sir Thomas Lawrence, who, 
though much the junior of Hoppner, had 
just been appointed the portrait painter 
to the king. 

The two artists in a way represented 
the two factions at the court. The story 
goes that Hoppner had bitterly offended 
the king by adopting Whiggism. He was 
intensely irritable and always unhappy. 
In spite of his political principles, he dis- 
liked painting any but the nobility, and 
he seems to have been absolutely devoid 
of the sense of humor. He complained 
once that a stout city man came to him, 
with his rosy cheeked wife and five sons 
and five daughters. 

‘“‘Well, Mr. Painter,’’ said the mer- 
chant, ‘‘here we are, a baker’s dozen; 
how much will you demand for painting 
the whole lot of us?—prompt payment 
for discount.” 

‘« That, ’’ Mr. Hoppner said stiffly, ‘‘ will 
depend upon the size and style.”’ 

‘‘Oh, that’s all right. We are all to 
be touched off in one piece, as large as 
life, all seated upon the lawn at Clapham, 
and all singing ‘God Save the Queen.’ ” 

Hoppner’s wife was an American, Mrs. 
Patience Wright, who came to London, 
became celebrated for her portraits in 
modeling wax, and was a great favorite 
in society. Her house was frequented 
by Garrick, Benjamin West, Benjamin 
Franklin, and all the distinguished 
men of the day. Hoppner was thrown 
into an almost intimate acquaintance 
with them, but it failed to give him 
the fine originality which flourished in 
the neighborhood, or the sense of dignity 
and refinement which made Reynolds the 
great man he was. 

Hoppner became greatly embittered 
II 
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toward Lawrence, whom he regarded as 
an artistic rival and a personal enemy. 
Some people about the court thought that 
Hoppner’s disfavor was Lawrence’s gain, 
and that every effort was made to push 
the younger man out of dislike for a lost 
favorite. Lawrence was fairly forced into 
the Royal Academy by the king. But 
Hoppner, whose tongue was a sharp one, 
and who was not above making open at- 
tacks upon his foe, used to say that at 
least he was the painter to a man of some 
taste. The prince’s court far outdid his 
father’s in brilliancy, and all the beauties 
of Carleton House sat to Hoppner. 

They left him, finally, for a most re- 
markable reason. If Hoppner could not 
attain the dignity and spirituality of Sir 
Joshua, at least he gave his women a se- 
dateness and great sobriety. The ladies 
chafed under it a little, for this was the 
court of the ‘‘ First Gentleman in Eu- 
tope’’ in his gayest days, and its beau- 
ties have been truly described as ‘‘ loving 
mirth and wine, the sound of the lute, 
and the music of the dance.’’ The old 
king was a homely old person with a 
homely old court, and to these brilliant 
women it hardly appeared likely that his 
court painter would adtl to their charms. 
But the tactless and indiscreet Hoppner 
said the word himself. One day, in a 
room full of sitters, he remarked with 
great bitterness : 

‘* The ladies of Lawrence show a gaudy 
dissoluteness of taste, and sometimes 
trespass upon moral as well as profes- 
sional chastity.’’ 

One by one the gay ladies dropped their 
eyes and wondered how Mr. Lawrence 
would make them look. One by one they 
slipped away and went to the king’s 
painter to find out. Hoppner. never 
missed them. Orders continued to flow in 
upon him, and when he died Lawrence not 
only said, ‘‘ My one rival is gone,’’ but he 
forthwith raised the price of his own pict- 
ures ! 

The generous Lawrence also said: 
‘* You will believe that I sincerely mourn 
the loss of a brother artist, from whose 
works I have often gained instruction, 
and who has gone by my side in the race 
for eighteen years, ”’ 

Hoppner painted women much better 
than men, although his portrait of him- 
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self is one of the best of his pictures. It 
has a sweetness and a charm of expres- 
sion which must have come before he 
grew so irritable. His manners were ex- 
quisite, but he had a fury against any 
man or anything which appeared to lower 
his personal dignity. Once he almost 
fought with an intimate friend who gave 
his occupation as ‘‘ painter’’ instead of 
‘* portrait painter.”’ 

His best known works were engraved 
by Wilkins under the title of ‘‘ A Select 
Series of Portraits of Ladies of Rank and 
Fashion.’’ These were seven of the most 
beautiful women of their time. 

Hoppner had a characteristic fashion 
of idealizing his faces, not by adding a 
spirit which, as in some pictures of Sir 


Joshua’s painting, no mortal woman ever 
had, but by making the eyes larger, the 
mouths smaller, and generally exagger- 
ating conventional beauties. His color- 
ing was exquisitely beautiful; but he 
could not stop following Sir Joshua even 
in the matter of the choice of pigments, 
and he ruined, his earlier pictures by too 
free a use of asphaltum, so that many 
which should be exhibiting his talent 
today are hidden away in forgotten gal- 
leries. But a good Hoppner is a precious 
possession. There isa depth of color, a 
brilliancy, a softness of light, which no 
painter of portraits has surpassed. There 
are several owned in private galleries in 
America which form the gems of the col- 
lections to which they have been added. 


THE CLIMB OF LIFE. 


THERE’S a feel of all things flowing, 
And no power of earth can bind them ; 

There’s a sense of all things growing, 

And through all their forms a glowing 
Of the shaping souls behind them. 


? And the break of beauty heightens 
With the swiftening of the motion, 
And the soul behind it lightens, 
As a gleam of splendor whitens 


From a running wave of ocean. 


See the still hand of the Shaper, 
Moving in the dusk of being ; 

Burns at first a misty taper, 

Like the moon in veil of vapor, 
When the frame of night is fleeing. 


In the stone a dream is sleeping, 
Just a tinge of life, a tremor ; 
In the tree a soul is creeping— 
Last a rush of angels sweeping 
With the skies beyond the dreamer. 


So the Lord of Life is flinging 

Out a splendor that conceals Him ; 
And the God is softly singing, 
And on secret ways is winging, 

Till the rush of song reveals Him. 





Charles Edwin Markham. 

















MOLDING THE NEW METROPOLIS. 


BY WILLIAM C. DE WITT. 


The chairman of the committee which drafted the charter for the Greater New York 
reviews the finished work, the constitution of the second city in the world—the strength and 
weakness, the hopes and possibilities, of a municipal government for three million people. 


HAVE been asked to give the readers 
of MUNSEY’s MAGAZINE a clear and 
concise idea of the Greater New York 
charter. In doing so I must portray the 
philosophy out of which the charter arose, 
its architectural design, its chief struc- 
tural features, its minor gems; so that 
the lay and professional reader alike may 
have an intelligent view of the municipal 
government which has been constructed, 
as well as a clue to guide him should he 
undertake to consider the text of the 
charter itself. In doing this I shall hope 
to aid in the great work of municipal 
progress and reform wherever it is being 
carried on. 

In designing a governmental system 
for a city of three million people, the con- 
stitution of the United States naturally 
occupied a conspicuous place among the 
models to be consulted. The rare combi- 
nation of powers grouped in one republic ; 
the exquisite welding of States sovereign 
over their domestic affairs, and, in turn, 
made up of towns, villages, cities, and 
counties, each enjoying an adequate 
measure of home rule, into an indissol- 
uble Union, under a supreme federal au- 
thority—have rendered the constitution 
of our country the most perfect fabric 
of civil society the world has yet seen. 
No higher tribute to the organic principle 
upon which it was constructed could be 
had than that which is presented in the 
modern politics of England, where, under 
the doctrine of home rule, it is proposed 
to assimilate the British Empire to our 
federal union. It is a principle enforced 
by all experience. The map of Europe 
is now as variegated as the face of a 
checker board with different kingdoms 
and countries, although in the fourth 


century Europe was wholly under one 
dominion, and we thus know from history 
that progress has everywhere exacted at 
the hands of imperialism a division of 
domain and a distribution of power. 
Undivided and unbalanced centralism is 
incompatible with civilization. 

The advent and the growth of munici- 
palities mark the intellectual progress of 
England, and her statesmen may well 
boast of the fact that if Parliament were 
dissolved and the king driven into exile, 
there would still remain in the munici- 
palities—the towns, villages, cities, and 
counties of the realm—sufficient power to 
protect the lives, property, and prosperity 
of the English people. The same senti- 
ment characterized the New England of 
the Pilgrims in their devotion to the 
school district as a cradle of liberty. Any 
governmental system, therefore, to be 
agreeable to the genius of our institutions, 
should yield to each distinctive com- 
munity an appropriate measure of home 
rule, while consolidating it into a com- 
mon association, however large, whether 
imperial or republican. 

This organic principle by which large 
states are made up of small states—cmpe- 
rium in imperio, wheels within a wheel, 
sustaining and not conflicting ; a galaxy, 
not a solid; each orb moving in its 
sphere, yet all revolving around a central 
sun—is quite as appropriate to the organ- 
ization of great cities, and is just as indis- 
pensable to a proper distribution of their 
municipal powers as it is to States. It 
was not made applicable to any city by 
the master builders of our republic, be- 
cause there was no great city in the 
country when the constitution was formed. 
While the authors of the constitution 
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took their inspiration from the system of 
States then existing and the spirit of 
community independence which had been 
the mainspring of the Revolution, they 
knew quite well that these things had 
their origin in a race which had fewer 
acres than great men. From the Am- 
phictyonic League, which was a league of 
states, to the Achzean League, which was 
a league of cities, the federative principle 
governed and characterized the political 
philosophy and institutions of the Greeks, 
and it is easy to discern, especially from 
the papers of Madison, that the American 
system remotely took its rise on those 
classic heights. 

Beside, the theory of aggregation rather 
than unification has been enforced in the 
actual development of the present great 
cities of the world. ‘‘ As modified by the 
act of 1855, the government of London, 
within what is known as the metropoli- 


tan area, consisted of the City Corpora- 


tion, the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
and thirty eight vestries and district 
boards.’’ Paris is divided into twenty 
arrondissements, with four subdivisions. 
Each of these arrondissements has a 
mayor, and has local rights and powers 
for local purposes. New York has already 
found it needful to give the trans-Harlem 
a separate administration of public works. 
At one time the horses engaged in street 
cleaning were stabled so far away from 
some parts of the city that it took them 
at times half a day to go and come from 
the locality where they were needed for 
the work in hand. 

It would be to fly in the face of all ex- 
perience to attempt to unify all the 
municipalities which are to constitute 
Greater New York under an imperial sys- 
tem, having no regard for the autonomy, 
the rights, or the local interests of the 
various communities. It would be to 
adopt the systems of Asia and to return 
to the dark ages. 

In 1881 I drafted a plan for the con- 
solidation of the municipalities lying 
about the harbor of New York within the 
boundaries of this State, on what is now 
known as the borough system, and I have 
advocated it strenuously ever.since. It 
was enforced upon me by the principles 
and examples I have crudely stated, and 
it has been a great satisfaction to have it 
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approved by ‘all who have given careful 
study to the subject. 

It is interesting to note that the present 
movement for the municipal reform and 
unification of London arose from an effort 
in Parliament to reorganize the towns of 
England; it being by common consent, 
among the statesmen of the country, 
assumed that these minor divisions are to 
be recognized in substance as well in the 
urban as in the rural sections of the 
realm. 

In the report of the royal commission 
of 1894, appointed ‘‘to recommend a 
scheme for the complete municipal unity 
of the metropolis,’’ we find the following 
trenchant statements : 


The government of London must be intrusted 
to one body exercising certain functions through- 
out all the areas covered by the name, and to 
a number of local bodies exercising certain other 
functions within the local areas which collec- 
tively make up London, 

We are in all cases dealing with areas which 
possess the characteristics of town life, and the 
organization of their joint and several govern- 
ments should be settled accordingly. 

We believe it could be best secured by mak- 
ing, where the areas are conterminous, the mem- 
bers of the central board elected for any district 
ex officio members of the local governing body 
of the district. 


It may be assumed from the article by 
the Lord Mayor of London, published in 
the North American Review for October, 
1894, that there is a concurrence of the 
leading minds of England on this plan 
of consolidation—notably of Lord Rose- 
bery and Sir William Harcourt, con- 
solidationists on the one hand, and of 
Lord Salisbury, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. 
Arthur James Balfour, and Professor 
Goldwin Smith, ‘‘ following men like Sir 
George Cornwall Lewis, Sir George Grey, 
and Mr. John Stuart Mill, on the other 
hand.”’ 

The principle thus presented ought to 
be familiar to every American citizen. It 
is none other than that doctrine of com- 
munity rights lying at the source of 
American institutions and evinced in all 
its manifold forms—towns, villages, cities, 
counties—from the old school districts of 
New England to the States united under 
the Federal constitution. It is that fun- 
damental axiom which teaches us in all 
forms of government, while effectuating 
central and supreme power and general 











unity, to preserve and develop the hum- 
bler, but not less sacred, rights of man in 
his closer and more familiar relations. 

Proceeding upon the principle thus 
outlined and exemplified, the Greater 
New York charter divides the city into 
the five boroughs which nature and his- 
tory had already formed ; that is to say : 

(1) Manhattan, consisting of the island 
of Manhattan and the outlying islands 
naturally related to it. 

(2) The Bronx; that is to say, all that 
part of the present City of New York ly- 
ing north of the Harlem, a territory which 
comprises two thirds of the area of the 
present City of New York. 

(3) Brooklyn. 

(4) Queens, consisting of that portion 
of Queens County to be incorporated into 
the Greater New York. 

(5) Richmond ; that is, Staten Island. 

Power is given to the municipal as- 
sembly to subdivide these boroughs still 
further, in case of‘need. But Greater 
New York will start with these five grand 
divisions. 

The need and the propriety of these 
divisions for administrative work will 
not be gainsaid by any enlightened man. 
We have in Mr. Joseph Chamberlain the 
highest authority for the statement that 
‘‘a population of half a million is practi- 
cally the largest number that can be 
governed administratively from one center 
with the individual attention and constant 
assiduity that have contributed so much 
to the usefulness and popularity of cor- 
poration work.’’ It needs only common 
knowledge and perception to understand 
that all the administrative business of 
Greater New York could not be transacted 
from one City Hall, with any regard for 
the convenience of the people or for the 
expedition of public business. The strik- 
ing progress in the efforts of government 
to bring its service nearer to the homes 
of the people required like effort on the 
part of the charter makers. To ask the 
residents of Jamaica, Flatbush, and Staten 
Island to transact all their business with 
the city at the New York City Hall 
alone, would be no less ridiculous than 
to compel them to mail all their letters in 
the New York Post Office. We have a 
letter box on every corner, and nobody 
has suggested that this distributive system 
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postal department. 

I remember that while riding along the 
borders of a British lake, upon coming to 
a point where the water had flooded and 
excavated the roadway so as to cause 
much inconvenience to the coach, I said 
to the driver, ‘‘ Why do you not have 
that repaired ?’’ He replied, ‘‘ We have 
been trying to do it for fifteen years.’’ I 
said I thought it might be done in fifteen 
hours, at which he exclaimed, ‘‘ Great 
heavens, man, we have to get an act of 
Parliament !’’ 

In the charter before us common sense 
dictated the plan of aggregation, rather 
than unification, as indispensable to hon- 
est and expeditious administration. 

Besides, it is a vulgar error to assume 
that only material and pecuniary in- 
terests are to be considered in the con- 
struction of a municipality. The civic 
pride of the people and the rivalry of 
sections will be potential factors in the 
election of good officers and in the main- 
tenance of honest rule. Each of the five 
grand boroughs has an autonomy and 
history of its own. 

To foster this spirit, the charter wisely 
provides that each of the boroughs shall 
have a president elected by its own 
people. He will sit in the office of the 
present mayor, surrounded by the admin- 
istrative officers of the consolidated city. 
He will be on guard for the interests of 
his borough. In his person the spirit 
of the old city will survive, although 
blended into a grander association. 

Greater New York is divided into 
twenty two districts, corresponding to 
the existing Senatorial districts, in 
each of which will be a local board. 
These bodies will hold their meetings 
at the city hall of the borough, whose 
president will preside over them. Each 
local board may take the initiative in all 
local improvements, primary in character, 
the cost of which is to be paid by assess- 
ment on abutting property. These in- 
clude the opening, grading, paving of 
streets and the like. They are conducted 
immediately under the eyes of those who 
are to bear the burden, and whose: self 
interest will prompt them to spy out bad 
contract work, and corrupt or unwar- 
ranted assessments. 


has tended to the disintegration of the 
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‘Again, the members of the local boards 


-are charged with the duty of furthering 


good order, peace, good morals, and 
good government in the neighborhood 
of their districts—not by vesting them 
with any separate or controlling power 
over these subjects, but to such an ex- 
tent that they may aid the police, the 
judiciary, the officers of charity, or of the 
street department, by calling their atten- 
tion to whatever requires their action. 
This moral or supervisory duty, in aid 
and in reminder of public officers, has 
proven of great benefit in foreign cities, 
where the system is carried to a much 
further extent than that adopted in the 
charter. 

It is not difficult for the wealthy or 
the influential to make their grievances 
heard and appreciated; but in a city of 
many millions the obscure citizen, who 
might never be heard, either in the muni- 
cipal assembly or at the administrative 
department, can at least make known his 
wants or his wrongs to the neighborhood 
member of his local board; and the duty 
and ambition of that member will be 
pledged to help the lowly, and to advance 
the good government of his constituents. 

I have thus described, at the outset, 
the division of domain and the distribu- 
tion of power incidental to that division, 
contained in the charter. I submit that 
it is in keeping with the teachings of 
history and the philosophy of our civiliza- 
tion. The civil laws and the fabrics of 
government, arising from the experience 
of mankind, follow a line of consistent 
progress, involving a survival of the 
fittest and indicative of a Single Source, 
just as plainly as do the physical laws 
and advancing species of our race; and I 
have no doubt that the system we have 
constructed in the light of experience, 
although complex in design, will adapt 
itself to every want of the vast multi- 
tudes, and to every impulse of the im- 
perial city, and will, in practice, operate 
with simplicity and harmony. 

The question now arises, in what way 
are these divisions consolidated, and how 
are these local boards made one with the 
general system? The answer is easy. 
The body corporate includes all the 
boroughs. A common mayor and com- 
mon administrative departments govern 


the whole city, each department having 
offices in each borough; and the local 
boards are made up of the members of the 
municipal assembly, resident in the dis- 
trict. 

The new municipality is, in law, a body 
made up of many bodies and in constant 
touch with all its component parts. 

In order that the city may enjoy muni- 
cipal independence to the full extent 
attainable under the State constitution, 
the legislative body is intrusted with 
every legislative power, known or con- 
ceivable, under the range of municipal 
jurisdiction. 

In like manner the mayor and the ad- 
ministrative departments, the heads of 
which are appointed by him, hold a like 
unlimited measure of executive and ad- 
ministrative powers. To perfect these 
grants under the strict rule of construc- 
tion applicable thereto, the charters of all 
the respectable cities of modern times 
were consulted and, with checks and 
balances needful to wise and careful 
government, nothing has been withheld 
from the new city, to which our alle- 
giance was primarily due. The volume 
of powers granted ought to relieve the 
city from all need to have recourse to 
Albany to conduct its government in the 
future. The mayor and municipal assem- 
bly represent the entire corporation, and 
are supreme over all its branches. Here, 
then, is centralization and community 
tule in perfect accord. 

On the final decision as to the forma- 
tion of the legislative body, the commis- 
sion was governed by the example set by 
the constitutional convention of 1787. 
The colonial or confederate Congress, of 
the Revolutionary epoch, consisted of a 
single chamber. It had proven itself in- 
efficient even in the exercise of the 
limited powers with which it was in- 
trusted. Appeals to history were made 
to show that such a system had been 
employed only in theItalian states, where 
it had been an instrument of extrava- 
gance and disorder, as in France, where it 
proved the ready instrument of the authors 
and actors of the French revolution. 

The convention of 1787 was making a 
government for three millions of people. 
The charter commission had an equal 
number with which to deal. 

















The single chamber or board of alder- 
men, both in Brooklyn and in New York, 
had proven most unsatisfactory, even 
with the ‘‘ slender and fettered authority ”’ 
confided to it in the past; and it would 
have been inconsistent and foolhardy to 
intrust it with ‘‘the more enlarged and 
vigorous powers’’ delegated by the 
charter. 

The commission followed the example 
of a convention presided over by Wash- 
ington, and of whose members Lord 
Chatham said: ‘‘ For solidity of reason- 
ing, force of sagacity, and wisdom of 
conclusion, under a complication of diffi- 
cult circumstances, no nation or body of 
men can stand in preference to the general 
congress at Philadelphia.’’ 

If, however, the double chamber had 
had no such support in high authority, it 
would still have been indispensable from 
practical considerations. To make up 
the local boards of the various districts, 
it was necessary that the legislative body 
should consist of the number of members 
provided by the charter for both houses. 
There are to be sixty aldermen and 
twenty nine councilmen, making in all 
eighty nine members of the municipal 
assembly, the smallest number possible 
for the right construction of the local 
boards. Even as it is, Richmond will 
have only three members of her local 
board, and in one of the Bronx districts 
there will be only two members of the 
local board. Besides, the members of the 
municipal assembly in each county are 
made the board of supervisors for that 
county, and it being thus indispensable 
that the members of the legislative body 
of the city should aggregate eighty nine 
in number, what possible reason can be 
assigned in favor of seating them in one 
chamber instead of two? 

On the other hand, how clear is the 
proposition that if the number is to be 
necessarily the same, the double house is 
imperatively advisable. You get a dif- 
ferent constituency for each house; a 
different form and method of election; 
a different class of men; all the checks 
against hasty and inconsiderate legisla- 
tion ; more publicity and discussion upon 
each measure; and a more dignified body 
as a substitute for the Legislature of the 
State, at no greater cost and by no larger 
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intrusion upon the jurisdiction of the 
coérdinate branches of the government. 
When, in addition, it is considered that 
we have seated the heads of the depart- 
ments on the floor of the board of alder- 
men and the ex mayors on the floor of 
the council, it is at once apparent that 
the grander legislature has every advan- 
tage and is open to no serious objection. 
It is worthy of notice that of all the 
critics of the bicameral system who have 
talked or written on the charter, each one 
appears in blissful ignorance of these 
conclusive facts. 

It was evident to the men who made 
the charter that the Greater New York 
must have a constitution that will give 
the city all the powers necessary to con- 
duct its own affairs. Having constructed 
an appropriate legislative branch, I do 
not think we can have failed in allotting 
to this body every right, power, and privi- 
lege which the history of cities and the 
conditions of Greater New York suggest 
as needful to the enjoyment of self gov- 
ernment within appropriate limitations. 
We considered in this respect the consti- 
tutions of European and American cities, 
especially those of Paris, Berlin, and 
Budapest upon the continent ; of Glasgow, 
Manchester, Birmingham, and London in 
Great Britain, and those of St. Louis, 
Brooklyn, and New York in this country. 
We have conferred upon the municipal 
assembly legislative authority over every 
subject known to municipal jurisdiction. 
We gathered and preserved all the legis- 
lative powers heretofore vested in New 
York and Brooklyn, and, in addition, in- 
trusted the new city with the original 
power to build bridges or tunnels over or 
under the rivers within its domain; con- 
struct parks, school houses, and public 
buildings ; and generally to execute those 
higher and more expensive functions 
needful to meet the wants arising from 
the rapid growth of population and the 
advancing greatness of the metropolis. 

We have, however, respecting the mode 
of exercise of the powers of the municipal 
assembly, effected a radical and far reach- 
ing distinction between those powers 
which, in a judicial sense, are political, 
and those powers which, in the same 
sense, are proprietary in character. 

As to everything concerning the rights, 
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privileges, and liberties of the citizen, the 
legislative body is subject to no restraint. 
But in respect to the large and costly 
range of works and properties comprised 
in the general term ‘‘public improve- 
ments,’’ we have determined that the 
initiative, in each case, shall be with the 
board of public improvements, and other 
appropriate departments, and that the 
action of the municipal assembly shall 
be also subjected to the concurrence of the 
commissioners of estimate and apportion- 
ment. When the multitude and magni- 
tude of the public works and properties of 
the Greater New York, at present and in 
the future, are duly considered—the 
bridges over the East River and the Har- 
lem River, the Croton and the Ridgewood 
water works, Central Park and Prospect 
Park and the other parks, boulevards, 
and driveways, the number of streets and 
avenues paved or to be paved, or to be re- 
paired and repaved; the vast extent of 
the sewer system, and so forth—it is quite 
obvious that these works should be 
primarily controlled by expert and ad- 
ministrative authority, so that they may 
be developed and distributed upon a fixed 
plan yielding the greatest service to the 
city as a whole, and designed and con- 
structed obediently to the highest attain- 
able scientific agencies. For this reason 
we thought that in the institution of new 
works or properties of the character de- 
scribed, or in the development of such as 
may be old, the action of the municipal 
corporation, on its proprietary side, 
should originate with the board of public 
improvements, or administrative depart- 
ment. From a like consideration of the 
enormous outlay of money to be con- 
stantly required by the municipal corpora- 
tion in its capacity as proprietor, we 
thought that the action of the municipal 
assembly should be dependent upon the 
concurrence of the commissioners of 
estimate and apportionment, who should 
be always familiar with the volume of 
taxation and the extent of the city debt, 
and whose highest function it will be to 
guard the solvency of the corporation and 
to lighten the burdens of taxation. These 
checks and safeguards against extrava- 
gance and corruption cannot be overcome 
in the interest of jobbery or peculation 
until each department has become venal, 
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and our people lost to all sense of public 
honor. 

Nor are these checks in any degree an 
abridgment of the sovereignty of the 
people. The officers of the executive and 
administrative branches of government 
spring no less from the people than the 
members of the legislature, and it is 
therefore, in printiple, merely a question 
as to which method will be more con- 
ducive to economical and honest govern- 
ment. These are the only restraints, 
apart from the veto power, placed on the 
municipal assembly. In short, I am sure 
that every one, upon reading the chapter 
on the legislative department, will admit 
that consolidation is thereby effected 
under a central government equipped for 
every emergency, so far as the future can 
be discerned by the past or anticipated by 
diligent study and forethought. 

If, however, more is needed to make 
unification complete, it will be found in 


. the consideration of the deputed powers 


of the mayor and of the administrative 
departments. 

To the mayor is given the power to 
appoint all the administrative and execu- 
tive officers, excepting the comptroller, 
who is rendered elective by the people 
every four years, so that the treasury and 
finances may be constantly in the hands 
of an independent department. The 
mayor will be ex officio president of the 
board of public improvements. He may 
direct the police in the enforcement of 
the laws, and in time of tumult or of riot 
he may demand the assistance of the 
State militia located within the city. He 
will have supervisory control over the 
various departments, and an enlarged 
veto power upon the acts of the munici- 
pal assembly. His power and patronage 
will be so great that it is no exaggeration 
to say that he will in these particulars, 
be a dignitary second only in importance 
to the President of the United States. 

The board of public improvements is 
made up of the mayor, comptroller, cor- 
poration counsel, presidents of the vari- 
ous boroughs, each to have a vote only 
on matters concerning his borough; and 
the respective heads of the departments 
of water supply ; of highways ; of street 
cleaning ; of sewers ; and of public build- 
ings, lighting, and supplies. In this 
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body all the large public works to be con- 
ducted by the various departments men- 
tioned must originate. 

I have no time to speak in detail of the 
various departments ; of the department 
of finance upon which we spent so many 
days of investigation and of labor, as- 
sisted by the most expert financiers, and 
which met with the hearty commenda- 
tion of the efficient gentleman who is now 
the comptroller of the City of New York ; 
of the law department, in the construction 
of which we abolished all the special 
attorneyships existing in the several ad- 
ministrative departments of the various 
municipalities, and intrusted the entire 
law business of the city to the sole care 
of the corporation counsel, who is given 
power, subject to the limitation arising 
from the amount annually appropriated 
for the purpose by the board of estimate 
and apportionment, to appoint as many 
assistant corporation counsels or attor- 
neys as may be necessary to attend to all 
the law business of the city, or any of its 
officers ; of the department of charities, 
with all its great and sacred trusts, 
wherein we have brought the city into 
codperation with the State board of chari- 
ties, conformably to the new provisions 
of the constitution of 1894, in the com- 
position of which we had efficient aid 
from the public discussions before us, 
and from private communications from 
the leading philanthropists of the State, 
and the foremost members of the New 
York Bar—Mr. Choate, Mr. Gerry, and 
Mr. Bliss; of the department of parks, 
where all the parks, great and small, 
plazas and public places, with their ad- 
junctive boulevards and driveways, are 
placed under one symmetrical system 
under the control of expert architects, in 
which we had much assistance from men 
like Paul Dana, who have given years of 
their lives and thought to these grand 
properties; of the department of build- 
ings, the chapter on which, at the public 
hearing, received the utmost commenda- 
tion from architects, builders, and all those 
concerned in its practical operations. 

Nor can I speak at length of the depart- 
ment of corrections, which underwent 
the examination of the various cognate 
officers in the different municipalities 
without a single objection; of the fire 
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department, to the construction of which 
those most experienced—like William 
Cullen Bryant, of Brooklyn—suggested 
many novelties and betterments ; of the 
department of docks and ferries, wherein 
after persistent effort to endow the city 
with a title to all the tideways and waste 
and unpatented lands within its domain, 
we at least succeeded in giving it the 
prior right to these properties, and in 
clothing the municipality with a primary 
power to control and develop the great 
harbor on both sides of the East River, 
upon both sides of.the great bays, and 
along its ocean front, which never again 
can be polluted by the dumping scow, 
but will hereafter be washed by the ocean 
in its native purity and beauty; of the 
department of taxes and assessments, far 
too intricate and complicated to be dis- 
cussed on this occasion, but which per- 
haps required more time and closer study 
than any other; of the departments of 
water supply, of highways, and of sewers ; 
of the department of street cleaning, 
wherein we adopted the present vigorous 
and efficient system of the City of New 
York; of the department of public build- 
ings, lighting, and supplies, wherein we 
abolished the board of electrical control, 
and created an agency adequate to con- 
duct all the modern uses of electricity by 
wizes laid underground to the exclusion 
of the unsightly network of overhead 
wires now existing in some of the muni- 
cipalities, and providing the citizen with 
inspectors competent to see not merely 
that the required volume of gas or elec- 
tricity is furnished, but that the gas is of 
the requisite quality and the electricity 
of the required force; of the department 
of bridges, in which the great East River 
Bridge, as well as the bridges over the 
Harlem and elsewhere, are handed over 
to the care of a single head, carefully 
retaining in their places those officers 
who, by study and experience, are familiar 
with the peculiar mechanism of the 
greater structure; of the department of 
health, in which we have garnered all the 
provisions for the preservation of the life, 
comfort, and health of the citizen, known 
to the voluminous charter of the City of 
New York and the other and better char- 
ters of our country; and of the depart- 
ment of education, constructed under the 
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guidance of our distinguished colleague, 
the president of Columbia University, 
assisted by the aids and advisers who 
naturally surround him, and which ought 
to be the best system of popular educa- 
tion known to the cities of the globe. 

Among the minor gems of the charter I 
may mention the art commission, which, 
emanating with the Society of Arts and 
Sciences in New York, was finally, with 
the aid of Mr. Elihu Root, put into legal 
form agreeable to the constitution of the 
State. In this section we have, with 
something of the Athenian spirit, cared 
for public works of art, and seen to it 
that no public building, memorial, statu- 
ary, or work of art can be erected in any 
of the public places of the city without 
the approbation of expert and distin- 
guished artists. I commend also the 
munificence with which the various insti- 
tutions of the arts and sciences, situated 
in our parks and throughout the great 
city, have been treated. I like the ad- 
vance which will test the drugs and 
medicines sold by pharmacists, not 
merely in search of adulterations, but so 
that all drugs and medicines shall be 
known to be of the requisite freshness and 
potency. I was glad to make the Sunday 
laws uniform, so that a gentleman may 
be made presentable by going to a barber 
openly at any time before one o’clock on 
either side of the Bridge ; and, in a sport- 
ing spirit, I like the sections which pro- 
vide for regattas on our rivers and bays, 
so that when a great event like an inter- 
national regatta takes place, the police 
may clear the race course, and the flying 
vessels be no longer impeded by tugs 
or insolent craft. The measure which 
authorizes the issue of city bonds in small 
amounts, so that the humblest citizen 
may invest his earnings in the debts of 
the metropolis, is a feature of deserved 
popularity. 

There are in my judgment only two 
substantial errors in the charter. The 
first and less important consists in the 
plan for laying assessments for primary 
local improvements after the work is 
done, and after it has been paid for by the 
issue of city bonds. The second error, 
which is of the first magnitude, consists 
in the restraint put upon the mayor’s 
power of removal, coupled with an en- 
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larged term and a fixed ineligibility to 
reélection. I am quite sure the experience 
of less than ten years will bring the city 
back to the system proposed in the origi- 
nal draft, whereby assessments for first 
local improvements are laid upon the 
abutting property in advance, and their 
total collection made reasonably certain 
before a single bond is issued. 

I am for a czar mayor, with a short 
term, and a free right to go again to the 
people. I fully appreciate the objections 
successfully urged in the commission to 
so powerful an officer. I acknowledge 
there would be danger to the independence 
of the departments, and that an ambi- 
tious mayor, with such power, might con- 
vert all the vast machinery of the govern- 
ment to the uses of his party or himself. 
There is a loss, too, in point of efficiency 
on the mayor’s part from a short term, 
whereby he might go out of office at the 
very time when he was most competent 
for the discharge of his duties; but in 
my judgment these dangers and evils are 
of no considerable weight against the 
advantages arising from the centraliza- 
tion of all responsibility for maladminis- 
tration in one man, who must, either in 
person or through his party, go to the 
people every two years. I believe that 
the Supreme Ruler of the Universe moves 
through the minds of the multitude, and 
in this age of free schools and ubiquitous 
journalism, no mayor with plenary power 
and full responsibility would dare to 
permit corruption or inefficiency to exist 
in any department. If he did, the people 
would have only one head to hit and one 
party to demolish. 

This cardinal error corrected, nothing 
would remain of the subsidiary objections. 
It would then be wholly immaterial, 
in point of efficiency, whether the police 
department were under one head or 
four heads, were partisan, bipartisan, 
or non partisan. If the mayor had con- 
stantly the power of removal, he could 
at any moment put an end to discord, 
irregularity, or deadlock in a bipartisan 
police board by discharging either or all 
of the commissioners. A_ bipartisan 
board, amenable at all times to the 
mayor’s power to remove, is far better 
than a partisan police with a bold and 
ambitious Fouché at their head. 
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Nor is there anything in the suggestion 
that the charter gives the police any real 
control over the machinery of our elec- 
tions. While the heads of the bureau of 
elections are selected by the bipartisan 
board of police, and their offices are 
classified with that department, their re- 
lation to the elections is purely clerical and 
perfunctory. All the real election officers 
—the registers, who make up the list, the 
inspectors, who superintend the casting 
of the ballots in the boxes, and the can- 
vassers who count the votes—are ap- 
pointed by the regular committee of the 
political parties respectively. The returns 
are made to several departments, and 
there is not the slightest chance under 
the charter for the police to interfere with 
the voter or the count. 

I have thus, in whole and part, in prin- 
ciple and substance, from foundation to 
summit, in all its structural features, 
presented in concise form the charter for 
Greater New York. My embattled energies 
were at it for eight long consecrated 
montlis.. Since I have no selfish interest 
to conserve, I think I may speak of it 
with freedom and with pride. I shall not 
be a candidate for any of its offices. On 
the contrary, I shall be far away in foreign 
lands at the time of its inauguration. I 
beseech my fellow citizens to confide the 
first administration of the charter exclu- 
sively to its friends. Those who have 
assailed it, as well as the opponents of con- 
solidation, should have the decency to con- 
sider themselver ineligible to the first 
terms. No intelligent people would, in 
the first instance, confide so complex a 
piece of mechanism to those who are 
ignorant of its principles, or who have 
declared it defective in its parts, or whose 
reputations, as prophets, might be en- 
hanced by its failure. It is due to the 
commission that the charter be tested by 
its friends. 

It is likewise of the utmost importance 
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to each section, as it is to the supreme 
municipality, that the ablest men should 
be chosen to fill the various offices. These 
two requests being observed the charter 
is secure. 

It is adequate to all the emergencies 
of the vast future. It is constructed not 
merely for the present, but for many cen- 
turies to come. It has in it all the virtues 
of existing charters and the vices of 
none. It will adapt itself to any extent 
of domain, and to any multiple of popu- 
lation. As well with a population of ten 
millions as with a population of three 
millions, it will give to each neighbor- 
hood the utmost care and attention, and 
to the imperial metropolis, as a whole, 
the utmost dignity and power. The form 
of government for Greater New York, 
it will be the model upon which 
Greater London will be constructed. 
Under it the City of New York at one 
bound becomes the mistress of the western 
hemisphere and the second city of the 
world. It should be to its people what 
Athens was to the Greek, Rome to the 
Romans, Florence to the Florentine; 
what St. Petersburg is to the Russian, 
Paris to the French, London to the Eng- 
lish—an object of constant solicitude and 
of civic pride. They should preserve its 
honor ; uphold its independence ; develop 
its greatness. 

In all these patriotic aspirations the 
charter will be found a ready instrument 
for the best results. The months are 
passing, and in a little while the studied 
page will be a living reality. Upon that 
reality will hang the hopes, the happiness, 
the prosperity of millions yet tobe. In the 
approaching dawn of the twentieth cen- 
tury, the majestic fabric rises upon the 
tides of time. As I hail it and bid it 
farewell, I fervently implore the favor of 
heaven in its behalf, and I confidently 
intrust it to the patriotism and the genius 
of my countrymen. 


William C. DeWitt. 
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MR. HOWELLS’ LATEST BOOK. 

Any one taking up Mr. Howells’ latest 
book in the expectation of finding a quick 
moving, connected, and coherent plot is 
speedily doomed to disappointment ; but the 
majority of Mr. Howells’ admirers do not 
approach his novels in any such expectant 
frame of mind. People who are looking for 
plots may find remarkably good bargains on 
the ten cent counter of the corner news 
stand, but in ‘‘ The Landlord at Lion’s Head 
Inn’’ the plot is quite a secondary matter. 
Mr. Howells’ work is rarely characterized by 
any haste to tell his story, and the book 
under discussion is exceptionally deliberate 
in the unfolding of the theme. Plot hunters 
will say that it is hopelessly padded, but 
these people are hypercritical. As a matter 
of fact, Mr. Howells is merely lingering 
throughout the book among the rugged New 
England scenes he delights to sketch, and 
with the Yankee people of whom he writes 
with keen perception and good natured wit. 

The Lion’s Head was originally a New 
England farm house overlooking a ridge of 
the surrounding mountains worn into the 
semblance of the head of alion. With enter- 
prise characteristic of that region, the farm 
house is gradually remodeled into the usual 
rambling and hideous summer hotel. The 
farmer’s family is consumptive, and this fact 
is most depressingly insisted upon ; the book 
opens with a chorus of coughs, and we are told 
that the family got into the habit of sitting 
in the parlor (instead of the kitchen) from 
having it open so much for funerals. Jeff, 
the only non tubercular member of the un- 
happy. home circle, goes to Harvard, where 
he endures the indignities to which a country- 
man is usually subjected at the great centers 
of liberal culture. The countryman at col- 
lege plays a leading rédle in the story, and 
this portion of the book, bearing upon the 
unhappy lot of those students whom the 
author designates as ‘‘jay,’’? forms an inter- 
esting exposition of the sharply drawn social 
distinctions at our larger universities. 

A place among the most popular books of 
the season is generally conceded to ‘‘ The 
Landlord at Lion’s Head Inn,’’ but it is dif- 
ficult to say wherein its chief claim lies. It 
is a slender story, enriched by Mr. Howells’ 
wealth of English, and by his usual scrupu- 
lous attention to the niceties, the graceful 
trivialities, of his art. On the other hand he 
occasionally breaks into this vein: ‘‘ The air 
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in the little house was close and stuffy, mixed 
with an odor of mold and an ancient smell of 
rats.’’ The story itself is so attenuated that 
it is hardly visible at times, and the unfalter- 
ing pursuit of it from start to finish is as good 
a test as any reader could give of fidelity to 
the leader of a contemporary school of Amer- 
ican fiction. 





THE SEQUEL TO ‘‘ LOOKING BACKWARD.”’ 

Mr. Edward Bellamy, whose ‘‘ Looking 

Backward ’’ commanded such wide attention 
a few years ago, has written a sequel to that 
hopeful dream of twentieth century life, con- 
tinuing his scheme of universal codperation 
of labor under governmental supervision at 
the point where he left it in concluding his 
first volume. The new book is called 
‘* Equality.” 
’ On laying the volume down, the first dis- 
tinct impression of which the reader is con- 
scious is a feeling of exhilaration that such 
glowing promises of solution for existing 
difficulties should be given. However chim- 
erical these promises may be, the mere sug- 
gestion of the disappearance of all want and 
wretchedness from the face of the earth is an 
inspiring thought. Indeed, a casual perusal 
of the book is quite likely to leave the super- 
ficial reader with the thought that Mr. Bel- 
lamy has sketched the probable trend of 
twentieth century progression, and given a 
fairly prophetic vision of ultimate economic 
equality. 

But mature deliberation upon the proposi- 
tions of the book will render it difficult for 
the reader to treat Mr. Bellamy seriously. 
As it is preposterous to suppose that he is 
playing practical jokes upon his million 
readers, we must assume that he has set down 
his honest convictions, thoughtfully and de- 
liberately. On this assumption the book 
should receive respectful attention from in- 
telligent readers. Unfortunately, however, 
the laboring classes, to which Mr. Bellamy’s 
propositions appeal most strongly, and among 
which his dicta will be most revered, are 
those wherein such conditions obtain that an 
impartial standpoint of criticism is almost 
impossible. Men who are none too far from 
the starvation point at best are not apt to 


‘weigh with discretion the pros and .cons of 


any suggestion for economic reform. Never- 
theless, Mr. Bellamy suggests a scheme of re- 
form necessitating the utmost forbearance on 
the part of these people, and calling for many 
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decades of unanimous brotherly indulgence 
and concession during the period of its 
adoption. We must give him credit for 
eliminating all professed incendiary motives 
from his book, but this bare suggestion seems 
much like touching a match to gunpowder. 

The problem of treating Mr. Bellamy seri- 
ously is rendered more difficult by the daring 
flights of his Utopian fancy. The book is too 
full of weighty generalities for any extended 
discussion of its exact data, but Mr. Bellamy 
gives a few figures which we are forced to 
take asfair samples of his scheme, and which 
lead to amusing conclusions. In the year 
2000 each person is assumed to havea private 
income equivalent to $4,000, on a scale of 
values wherein a suit of clothes is put down 
at twenty cents! That is to say, machinery 
has so simplified production, and cooperation 
has so increased individual wealth, that in the 
year 2000 each person’s annual wage is equiv- 

‘alent to twenty thousand suits of clothes. 
Taking the present cost of a workingman’s 
suit at ten dollars, this is equivalent to an in- 
come, at the present day, of $200,000 a year 
per capita! Mr. Bellamy’s promises are cer- 
tainly liberal enough. 

Then, again, he puts the value of one man’s 
daily labor- (in A. D. 2000) at $50. On a basis 
of twenty cent clothes, this is the same as 
stating that one worker—plus machinery and 
new fabrics and processes—is to create out of 
primitive elements two hundred and fifty 
finished suits of clothes every day. This 
scarcely sounds consistent with the promised 
short hours of labor. 

Another matter which makes it still harder 
to regard ‘‘ Equality ’’ with composure is the 
attitude of the author in regard to present 
conditions. Any argument, to be convincing, 
must be based upon the best available data im- 
partially collected; but Mr. Bellamy’s pre- 
mises are often open to challenge. He says 
of contemporary times that ‘‘ while a boy’s 
training looked forward to fitting him to earn 
a living, a girl was educated with a chief end 
of making her, if not pleasing, at least not 
displeasing, tomen.’’ Isthis an unprejudiced 
review of present tendencies? 

Again he says: ‘‘Religion, in a word, like 
industry and politics, was capitalized by 
greater or smaller corporations, which ex- 
clusively controlled the plant and machinery, 
and conducted it for the prestige and power 
of the firms.’’ We need not recite other 
sweeping accusations which the author brings 
against nineteenth century methods; those 
we have given are sufficient to show his frame 
of mind in regard to contemporary society. 

It is very easy to solve a problem by be- 
ginning at the solution and working back- 
ward. Mr. Bellamy has assumed the satis- 
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factory solution of all present difficulties, and 
then improvised an attractive intermediate 
chain of reasoning to sustain his assumption. 
His method is not asound one. Arguments 
of this sort are pleasing, but they generally 
end where they began, and we cannot feel 
that he has brought the social problem which 
he attacked with so much vigor ten years ago 
any nearer to a rational solution than it was 
when he wrote ‘‘ Looking Backward.’’ 

None can say that Mr. Bellamy has been 
guilty of the literary crime of trading on his 
reputation, for since the publication of 
‘*Looking Backward’? he has not offered 
any other wares for sale until this spring. 
Considering the phenomenal success of the 
earlier novel, its author’s silence of ten years’ 
duration is praiseworthy, for he must have 
known that any book of his, however com- 
monplace it might be, would command wide 
notice and bring in a rich harvest of royalties. 

Mr. Bellamy began his first book, it is said, 
with no idea of the magnitude of the task he 
had set for himself. It was his intention 
merely to write a fanciful and amusing story 
of the future, until, becoming deeply inter- 
ested in his work, he ended by evolving a 
deliberate scheme of social reorganization. 
His whole mental attitude became changed, 
so that the narrative of his scheme, as con- 
tinued in ‘‘ Equality,’’ is really the expression 
of his most cherished ideals. 

His case is a striking instance of the found- 
ing of wide spread fame on a single book. 
His work up to 1887 was little known, but of 
‘‘Tooking Backward’’ nearly five hundred 
thousand copies were sold in this country 
alone, and it was translated into many foreign 
languages. In spite of his success, Mr. Bel- 
lamy is characterized by a modest and unas- 
suming manner. His absorption in his work 
is so complete that it is said he has practically 
no other interests. 





A NOVEL BY MR. DAVIS. 

Mr. Richard Harding Davis is certainly ver- 
satile. Only a few weeks ago his ‘‘ Cuba in War 
Time ’’ was published, and now comes a book 
of an entirely different sort, ‘‘ Soldiers of For- 
tune.’”” He appears to be quite as much at 
home in portraying the stern realities of the 
rebellion in Cuba as in giving the lighter 
touches to his new but widely discussed 
romance. 

‘* Soldiers of Fortune ’’ is a strong, dramatic 
story of love and war. The central figure, 
Clay—the younger soldier of fortune—is 
kept well to the front throughout the book, 
and the other characters are grouped about 
him in a manner which proves that Mr. 
Davis possesses in marked degree the sense of 
proportion. The reader’s interest is not side 
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tracked by irrelevant accessories, but the 
main line of the story is clear from be- 
ginning to end. The men and women Mr. 
Davis depicts are wholesome creatures, full 
of life and good spirits, and the book is 
entirely free from morbid impulses. After 
a course of Gertrude Atherton, we extend 
our thanks to Mr. Davis for writing a clean 
book, and we sincerely hope he will send 
others after it. 

On the other hand, we admit that cer- 
tain portions of the book occasioned un- 
seemly mirth on our part. There is young 
Clay himself, hardly more than a boy, but 
having the far corners of the earth at his 
finger ends, and adorning his broad chest 
with medals won on more battle fields than 
are written in the life history of most veterans. 
Then there is the young New York girl, yet 
in her teens—not even a débutante—who 
plays a leading réle in a South American 
revolution, and drives a stage coach past the 
ambushed enemy with all the level headed- 
ness and grit of the justly celebrated Buffalo 
Bill. Mr. Davis seems to have had in 
mind the juvenile prodigies of the dime 
novels, or possibly he found a model in 
his own distinguished career of personal 
prowess. 

Nevertheless, the critics are saying that 
Mr. Davis has revealed himself at last as a 
‘* master of fiction ’’—all in capitals. We are 
not altogether convinced of the truth of this 
eulogy, though the book is by far the 
strongest piece of work its author has done. 
Asin Mrs. Kingsley’s case, his fame sprang 
quickly from small beginnings. ‘‘ Van 
Bibber’’ was put into type to fill gaps in 
the daily paper on which Mr. Davis was 
employed as a reporter. The spontaneity 
and ‘‘go”’ of the sketches thus dashed off 
under pressure drew attention to them. 
‘* Gallegher ’’ was his first conspicuous maga- 
zine contribution, and it may interest some 
of our ambitious readers to know that this 
suffered a long series of rejections before an 
editor could be found who looked upon it 
with favor. But after these first steps had 
been won, the young journalist began to 
forge ahead with accelerating pace. ‘‘ Gal- 
legher ’’ appeared only seven years ago, and 
‘‘Van Bibber”’ at about the same time ; yet 
today Mr. Davis’ name is as widely known, 
in this country at least, as almost any other 
contemporary writer. 





MORE ABOUT OLD NEW YORK. 

Not long ago we spoke of ‘‘ A Romance of 
Old New York,’ by Edgar Fawcett, a book 
dealing with the metropolis of eighty years 
ago. Mrs. Augusta Campbell Watson has 
gone still farther back in her latest’ book, 
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‘* Beyond the City Gates; a Romance of Old 
New York,”’ and has written entertainingly of 
the little settlement on Manhattan Island as 
it was two hundred years ago. At that date 
the thought of Captain Kidd brought terror 
to the crew of every out bound ship, and 
Mrs. Watson’s story chiefly concerns an 
accomplice of that notorious buccaneer, who 
dwelt on shore among the worthy citizens 
of New York. In those days the Dutch pat- 
roon held sway over his semi feudal grants, 
and it is the patroon’s heir who, as the part- 
ner of Kidd and the lover of the sweet and 
dainty Freida van Dycke, forms the central 
figure of the romance. 

Mrs. Watson’s book does not exhibit any 
great wealth of historical embellishment, nor 
would it be improved by a further application 
of the antiquating process ; but we are grate- 
ful to her for dating her romance away from 
our own time, and for showing us scenes and 
characters out of the vicinity of the conven- 
tional society novel, with its questionable 
morals and its aimless dalliance with hypo- 
thetical problems of sex and sect. 

It cannot be said without challenge that 
the purely historical novel is growing in 
popular favor, but there is a marked tendency 
in recent works to grace the plot with the 
atmosphere of bygone days, drawing upon his- 
torical data merely to remove the story from 
the overtaxed purlieus of up to date fiction. 
This is a good sign and one to be hailed as 
an augury of better times. 

The young heir, Adriaen de Witte, goaded 
to desperation by the fear that his dealings 
with Xzdd will become known, kills the 
patroon in a fit of anger. The mockery of 
circumstantial evidence fastens the guilt 
upon the beautiful /veida, and she is con- 
victed of murder. The craven De Witte has 
not the courage to own his crime, and Freida 
is far too loyal to her guilty lover to implicate 
him, even to save her own life. These two 
young people, the noble /vezda and the weak 
and nerveless Adriaen, are followed with 
unusual fidelity throughout the stirring nar- 
tative, and ‘‘The Strength of Woman’s De- 
votion’’ would have been a fitting sub title 
for a story which is remarkable for its strong 
delineation of feminine character. 

Mrs. Watson is by no means unknown 
among bookmen, but her latest work should 
make for her a still wider circle of friends. 
She comes of the old New York family of 
Campbell, and her father was known as a 
writer of repute. Her best known book is 
‘The Old Harbor Town,”’ which tells of the 
picturesque port of New London as it was in 
Revolutionary days. Again, in ‘‘ Off Lynn- 
port Light’’ she takes us back to the early 
days of New England. One of her books, 
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‘‘Dorothy the Puritan,’’ is to be dramatized 
for the metropolitan stage. 





MRS. KINGSLEY’S SERIES. 

The competitive story, written for a prize, 
confined within the bounds of stipulated 
conditions, and forced to completion through 
the deadly stimulus of a time limit, is not as 
a rule a healthy intellectual product. The 
marks of the struggle are still upon it when 
it is led forth for the plaudits of the people, 
and the mere fact that it is avowedly a com- 
batant on hotly contested ground brings it 
perilously close to the suggestion of the prize 
ring. 

We emphasize these facts merely to call 
attention to an author whose first volume 
made a grateful exception to the majority of 
prize stories. Mrs. Florence Morse Kingsley 
commenced her literary career six years ago 
when ‘‘ Titus, a Comrade of the Cross,’’ ap- 
peared as the winner of a prize contest. 
There is food for thought in the fact that 
Mrs, Kingsley began this really notable story 
with no preliminary training beyond the 
routine of an ordinary schooling, and brought 
it to full and symmetrical completion within 
the space of eight weeks. The plot of ‘‘Titus’’ 
dawned suddenly upon her one day, and she 
immediately began to write. Some say that 
such an occurrence as the flashing of this 
complete idea upon her consciousness is an 
inspiration ; others, in more technical but no 
whit more intelligible phrase, might aver 
that the idea is merely the working out of an 
ever active inner consciousness—an uncon- 
scious consciousness, if you like. In what- 
ever way one looks at the matter, the book 
was written, and written well, in a space of 
time that seems almost incredibly short when 
one considers that the author came to her 
work a novice. 

Last year Mrs. Kingsley wrote a second 
book, also founded on biblical data, ‘‘Stephen, 
a Soldier of the Cross,’’ and recently she has 
added a third, making a series of novels 
based on religious history. This latest one 
is ‘‘ Paul, a Herald of the Cross.”’ 

Mrs. Kingsley’s books have already found 
their way into millions of homes, and theirs 
is no evanescent fame. Intentionally, or by 
chance, she has grouped her books in clim- 
actic order. First came the story of a 
thief, then the history of the martyr Stephen, 
and now she has written about the great 
apostle himself. She has capped the climax 
of her biblical series, and it is difficult to see 
how she is to proceed further and avoid the 
pitfall of an anticlimax. 

Small things have given direction to Mrs. 
Kingsley’s talent for writing. Her mother 
required her to write an essay every week 
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during her earlier years, and an uncle, to 
whom she has always been devoted, urged 
her to give herself to serious literary work, 
and suggested that she should enter the prize 
competition which resulted in ‘‘ Titus.” On 
such ‘slender bases rested the beginning of 
her work. And yet, if the history of the 
world could be written—not the obvious, out- 
side history of events, but the real and hidden 
history of motives, of ultimate causes and 
beginnings—we should find it to be merely a 
a long chain .of just such small directing in- 
fluences as those that sent a million copies of 
‘* Titus ’’ into the farthest corners of the land. 





MORE ORIGINAL, VERSE. 

If poetry is not already dead, as some of 
our pessimists are assuring us, it is at least 
rapidly dying. Those lists of ‘‘ books re- 
ceived,’’ which one sees so often in some ob- 
scure corner of the daily papers, contain 
usually a baker’s dozen of volumes of alleged 
verse. Asa rule these are virtually obituary 
notices of murdered art. 

It has frequently been said that English 
words lend themselves to versifying with a 
degree of facility which is fatal to true poetry. 
Conceding this deadly ease of ‘‘ poetic ’’ ex- 
pression, it is all the more astonishing that 
among these woebegone booklets there are 
so many in which the most self evident 
tenets of poesy are set at naught. 

We received recently two volumes of 
original verse by one Louis M. Elshemus, 
which are positively startling in thought and 
expression. They are called ‘‘ Mammon; a 
Spirit Song” and “ ‘Lady’ Vere.’’ The 
author draws his characters with bold strokes. 
An example or two may be entertaining : 


Ethel, 
The one whose bulging forehead proved her ob- 
stinate, 
Seemed not to feel his favors much; but Maud, 
Whose prominentmose pronounced her ways pre- 
sumptious (sc), 
Felt angered somewhat. 


Elshemus loves to wander in the woods, as 
the following proves : 


There he sought for her the shoots 
That have a bloodlike tinge, are so fresh—ah, 
ooze 
Not from them ruby liquids ! 


‘* Ah, ooze,’’ repeated rapidly, will keep one 
from yawning, though the poem itself is 
soporific. Evidently the promising author 
dislikes women : 


Deft with the oars, a champion walker’s gait ; 
Maud could have entered any college nine, 
So sport-fond was she. 
But alas her tongue, 
So thick and long, proclaimed her feminine. 
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Rising to a climax of poetic frenzy he ex- 

claims : 

So quickly may our thoughts change—aye in 
woman. 

Yet who can read a woman’s fickle mind 

He is a marvel. 


These disquieting books remind one of the 
blare and fizzle of a safety valve. ‘Those who 
are unluckily near are annoyed by a noisy, 
spluttering flow of wasted vapor—and then 
comes the interval of grateful quiet. Possibly 
the publication of such formless and senseless 
stuff operates as a safety valve upon the 
scribbling impulses of unemployed people, 


but those whose tympana are easily jarred° 


will do well to stand at a distance. 





‘*LADS’ LOVE.” 

We saw recently in a comic weekly a car- 
toon which possessed the unique merit of 
being genuinely funny. It depicted a man 
carrying in his hand a diminutive booklet of 
Scotch tales, and upon his shoulder the 
ponderous dialect lexicon by aid of which he 
hoped to interpret the kailyard stories. 

It is a matter for rejoicing that ‘‘ Lads’ 
Love,’”? by Mr. Crockett, although it is a 
dialect story, may be read without the aid of 
such an unwieldy ally. It is a fresh and 
breezy tale of country life and country lovers. 
It is good to read about the strong and noble 
type of woman exemplified in Nance Chrystie, 
and the strong and wholesome men from 
among whom her sturdy lover A/ec is drawn. 

The book abounds in unexpected bursts of 
merriment, sallies of light and unforced wit. 
We admit that we are ill prepared for this 
exposition of Scotch nature. Here and there 
appears a capital practical joke, a quick touch 
of humor, more typical, we should have said, 
of our own Yankee lads than of the sedate 
and serious Scotchmen with their pious jokes 
and noiseless laughter. If Mr. Crockett’s 
portrayal of Scotch life in its lighter moods is 
strictly accurate, we have been doing the 
sons of Caledonia an injustice in assuming 
them to be devoid of a spontaneous vein of 
facetiousness approaching to comicality. At 
the same time, we think that ‘‘ Lads’ Love”’ 
is no more illustrative of the usual vein of 
Scotch merriment than the pranks of Huckle- 
berry Finn are typical of the fun of the aver- 
age American school boy. 





The following poem by George Du Maurier 
illustrates, as perhaps nothing else could, the 
passionate devotion of the artist author to 
music. He has called it ‘‘ Music and Death,”’ 
and coming, as it did, sosoon before he joined 
the great majority, it appears particularly sig- 
nificant : 
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Kindly watcher by. my bed, lift no voice in 
prayer, 
Waste not any words on me when the hour is 
nigh ; : 
Let a stream of melody but flow from some 
sweet player, 
And meekly will I lay my head and fold my 
hands to die. 


Sick am I of idle words, past all reconciling, 
Words that weary and perplex, and pander 
and conceal ; 
Wake the sounds that cannot lie, for all their 
sweet beguiling— 
The language one need fathom not, but only 
hear and feel. 


Let them roll once more to me, and ripple in my 
hearing, 

Like waves upon some lonely beach where no 

craft anchoreth ; 
That I may steep my soul therein, and craving 
nought, nor fearing, 

Drift on through slumber to a dream, and 

through a dream to death. 
* * * * 

A poet need not live until the gray hairs 
come in order to bring forth his chef d’auvre. 
Keats died at the age of twenty three, and 
though he considered his name ‘‘writ in 
water,’’ every lover of verse knows the true 
worth of his poetry. At sixteen ‘‘ Robby” 
Burns had given the world evidence of his 
genius by writing his ‘‘ Songs of Childhood,” 
and the beauty loving Shelley gave us 
‘Queen Mab” at eighteen. 

In prose, however, the best work has been 
done in more mature years. Great novelists, 
especially, have matured late in life. Thack- 
eray was fifty when he published ‘ Vanity 
Fair.’? Dickens, Scott, and Bulwer were all 
well advanced in middle life when they gave 
us their best books. A poem may be all the 
sweeter for having been written before the 
poet’s love of beauty was dulled by the 
struggles and disappointments of manhood ; 
but that keen insight into human nature which 
is the foundation of all enduring fiction 
comes only with the passing of years. 

* * * * 

Mr. Robert Hichens makes one of his 
characters say, ‘‘Why, my best romances 
come straight from my liver! My pathos 
springs from its condition of disorder and 
my imaginative force is only due to an un- 
natural state of body which I can deliberately 
produce by drinking tea that has stood a 
long while and become full of tannin.” As 
a bit of satire this is delicious ; taken soberly, 
it is not inappropriate to much of Mr. 
Hichens’ own work. In any case, it is sug- 
gestive of a possible school of novelists of 
the melancholic order who might induce the 
necessary physiological condition by a diet 
of p&té de foie gras and Welsh rarebit. 
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MAXINE ELLIOTT AND HER SISTER 

If managers’ intentions are carried out, 
playgoers will have an opportunity to make 
an interesting comparison during the coming 
season. Both Nat Goodwin and Sol Smith 








the Knickerbocker. It was in Gotham that 
she made her humble start, and although but 
few years have passed since then, she had 
reached an enviable goal before she tricd 
other fields, eighteen months ago. 





GERTRUDE ELLIOTT. 


From her latest photograph by Bushnell, San Francisco. 


Russell promise to include ‘‘ The Taming of 
the Shrew”’ in their repertoires, intrusting 
the part of Katharine to their respective 
leading ladies—Maxine Elliott and Blanche 
Walsh. Miss Elliott has not acted in New 
York since the spring of 1896, and metropoli- 
tan theater goers will have a warm welcome 
for her when she opens with Mr. Goodwin at 
12 


Miss Elliott’s beauty, to be sure, has done 
much for her, and yet, on the other hand, it 
is a constant drag on her pride of achieve- 
ment. She is an ambitious woman ; one who 
burns to win high rank in her profession by 
art that appeals to the mind, not by attractions 
that merely please the eye. And her work at 
Daly’s bore evidence to the sincerity of her 
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MAXINE ELLIOTT. 


From her latest photograph by Morrison, Chicago. 


purpose in this respect. The coming season 
will set the seal upon her conquest in this 
worthy field, where fairness of countenance 
is but the adjunct to inborn talent. 

Miss Elliott returned from Australia in the 
spring, and has spent the summer in Europe. 
She will probably be seen first in Mr. Good- 
win’s great’success, ‘‘ An American Citizen,”’ 
not hitherto presented in New York. This is 
a light comedy, written especially for Nat 
Goodwin by Madeleine Lucette Ryley, who 
did it while she was in London during the 
summer of 1895. Some time ago Mrs. Ryley 
told a representative of the Dramatic Mirror 


the characteristic instructions she 
from the actor for this play. 

“** Go home and write me a comedy,’ said 
he, ‘and don’t let me see it till it is finished.’ 

“** Good clothes?’ I queried. 

‘** No,’ he answered. 

‘© * Wig or no wig?’ 

‘* “No wig.’ 

‘« “Nat Goodwin or somebody else?’ 

‘** Nat Goodwin.’ ”’ 

Accompanying Maxine Elliott’s portrait we 
present one of her younger sister Gertrude, 
who now plays in the same company. She 
made her first appearance two seasons ago, 


received 
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with Marie Wainwright, and won much 
praise for her work as the maid in ‘‘ The 
Love Chase.’’ Critics have made special 
mention of her distinctness of utterance. She 
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JULIA ARTHUR AS 
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now only as a member of Sir Henry’s com- 
pany, and hope I shall not be looked upon in 
any other light. But when I come back as a 
star, why——’’ And the item continues: 


‘“DRUSILLA IVES’? IN ‘‘THE DANCING GIRL.”’ 


From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, London. 


is considerably shorter than her sister, whose 
height somewhat limits her versatility. 


JULIA ARTHUR AND “ A LADY OF QUALITY.”’ 

On the 21st of November, 1895, there ap- 
peared in a New York newspaper an article 
about Julia Arthur, in the course of which 
she was quoted as saying: ‘‘I am back here 


‘‘Miss Arthur finished this sentence with a 
look indicating that she had fully resolved to 
return in that form.” 

The months have rolled round, and after 
another sojourn in England asa portion of 
the Irving organization, Miss Arthur has come 
back to us, and asa star, too. Circumstances 
of special interest attend her advent, for she’ 
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introduces to the stage a story which would 
have challenged unusual attention of itself, 
even without the extraneous notoriety which 
clings to it by reason of the dissension be- 
tween author and manager as to who should 
create the title part. 

The very pretty quarrel between Mrs. Bur- 
nett and the Frolimans regarding ‘‘ A Lady 
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written the part, in order to make it more 
closely adapted to its first exponent. 

Miss Arthur is a Canadian by birth, and 
belongs to a family of which several members 
have gone on the stage. She began when 
she was only eleven, and has played an im- 
mense repertoire, including all the famous 
gallery of Shaksperian rdles. All her laurels 





MAUDE ADAMS. 
From her latest photograph by Dupont, New York. 


of Quality” is still a matter of newspaper 
memory, with Olga Nethersole as the cham- 
pioned favorite on the managers’ side, and an 
actress of quite untested abilities representing 
Mrs. Burnett’s preferences—because, we are 
told, this good lady had met her and promised 
to lend a helping hand in hercareer! The 
matter was finally adjusted by both parties 
giving up, although in a strict sense it is 
only Mrs. Burnett who was defeated, as the 
Frohmans, in backing down from their stand, 
also backed out from producing the play. 
Julia Arthur was the compromise, and her 
handling of the wilful Clorinda will be 
awaited anxiously. Mrs. Burnett has re- 


were won under the flag of the United States _ 
till she went to England some four year’s ago, 
and began to add to them as part and parcel 
of the London Lyceum. She was associated 
with leading réles in A. M. Palmer’s stock 
at the epoch of ‘*‘ Saints and Sinners,’’ ** Lady 
Windermere’s Fan,’’ and Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich’s ‘‘ Mercedes,’’ in which last she 
achieved what some critics have regarded as 
her greatest triumph. During Ellen Terry’s 
illness last winter she played Jmogen. 
A PLAYER WHO IS WELL BELOVED. 

The success of Maude Adams is one of the 

pleasantest incidents in the theatrical history 














ELLEN BEACH YAW. 


From her latest photograph—Copyrighted by George Steckel, Los Angeles. 
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of the decade. She is such an altogether 
healthful specimen of humanity, and so de- 
void of all affectations, that one cannot but 
be glad over her prosperity. Brought up in 
the atmosphere of the playhouse, Miss Adams 
has no taint of it clinging to her garments. 
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offense, but infinitely harder to keep within 
bounds when only the simulation of the con- 
dition is called for. Her success in just this 
one particular showed Miss Adams to be both 
a born actress and a true gentlewoman. 

Two other parts stand out from the number 


t 





W. J. LE MOYNE. 
From his latest: photograph by Schloss, New York. 


To every new part, to each night’s repetition 
of an old part, she brings a freshness, a zeal, 
that conveys no suggestion of study or effort. 
Then she never fails to win the sympathy of 
the best people in the audience; no matter 
what the character, she exhales an atmos- 
phere of refinement that instantly makes her 
one of them. Her very first part with John 
Drew—Suzanne, in ‘“‘ The Masked Ball ’’?— 
proved her powers in this line, for she was 
required to pretend to be tipsy. It is suffi- 
ciently difficult for a woman to enact a genu- 
ine depiction of intoxication without giving 


of those she has created while leading woman 
of the Drew company—one that of sweet 
Jessie Keber in ‘‘The Bauble Shop’’; the 
other, her last season’s success—Dorothy, in 
‘‘Rosemary,’’ of which Mr. Parker, one of 
the authors, wrote: ‘‘ Miss Adams puts into 
it such an amount of personal genius, such 
an individuality, as, I am sure, neither my 
friend and collaborator, Mr. Murray Carson, 
nor I, had ever conceived the part capable of 
containing.”’ 

As the public has often been told, Miss 
Adams was born in Salt Lake City, but per- 
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““THE CIRCUS GIRL.’’ 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York. 


haps it is not so generally known that her 
mother (Mrs, Annie Adams, who plays in her 
daughter’s company) was also born there, 
her father being one of the pioneers. Mrs. 
Adams played lead in the stock company of 
the local theater for several seasons. 

With the opening of the present season 
Maude Adanis inaugurates her career as a star, 
Robert Edeson being her leading man. Her 
success will be especially gratifying to the 
public, in whose heart she has made for her- 
self so enviable a place. 

ELLEN BEACH YAW AND SOME OTHERS. 

Human nature has its weaknesses, and it 
would be folly to deny that there will be a 





larger audience to greet Jean de Reszke and 
Mme. Nordica, reconciled and singing to- 
gether at the Metropolitan in ’98, than if 
there had been no quarrel previous to their 
reappearance. Dissensions seem to have re- 
placed stolen diamonds as a mine of treasure 
to the operatic press agent. 

Just how much race horses had to do with 
M. de Reszke’s forgiving mood we shall 
doubtless never know, but it zs known that 
just previous to the ‘‘kiss and make up” 
episode, two of his stable had won prizes at 
the English races, one of them very unex- 
pectedly. In fact, during the past year the 
distinguished tenor’s gains from the turf have 
footed up.some $30,000. His training stables 
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are on his Polish estate, at Borovno, and are 

managed by his younger brother Victor, who 

is said to possess an equally fine tenor voice, 

but to prefer bucolic pleasures to the applause 
the multitude. 
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covering nearly four octaves. She isa native 
of New York State, but her home is now in 
California. Under competent management, 
one that would lay stress on the artistic rather 
than the phenomenal qualities of her voice, 





ELLALINE TERRISS IN ‘‘ THE CIRCUS GIRL.”’ 
From a photograph by Ellis, London. 


Our portrait of Ellen Beach Yaw shows 
another remarkable singer who has not yet 
gone on the operatic stage, although she has 
for some time been appearing in concert, and 
her rendering of the mad scene from ‘‘ Ham- 
let? has aroused much enthusiasm. Her 
voice is a soprano of extraordinary range, 


she should make an impress on the musical 
history of the decade. 


A UNIVERSAL FAVORITE. 
The actor who was most missed from the 
reorganized Lyceum stock last autumn was Le 
Moyne—“‘‘ the old reliable,’’ as he might well 
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be called, for though of late his parts had been 
frequently to his distaste, he never suffered 
this disinclination to affect his industry in ex- 
tracting all there was in them. His voice— 
never to be disguised—was certain to send a 
pleasant anticipatory thrill through the audi- 
ence whenever it heralded his coming from 
the wings. He was many men during his long 
term at the Lyceum, and he was happy, to 
use the player’s term, in them all; but out of 
the lengthy list there crops a universal favor- 
ite—genial, hapless, tipsy Dick Phenyl in 
‘‘Sweet Lavender.’’ Here was an exhibition 
of art so finished that it seemed nature itself, 
and no matter who might play the technical 
‘‘leads,’’ Le Moyne’s Dick was always in the 
van. 

Mr. Le Moyne made his first professional 
appearance just forty five years ago on the 
1oth of May last, and did it at such short no- 
tice that he was obliged to rely on two 
prompters, one on each side of the stage. He 
was Friar Laurence in ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,’’ 
and things were no better with his second 
venture, in a farce, the lines for which he was 
forced to read from his hat. His theatrical 
career was interrupted by the civil war, 
throughout which he served honorably. 
Later, he was a stand by at the old Madison 
Square Theater under both the Mallory and 
the Palmer directions. He went over to the 
Lyceum with Dan Frohman, and was in the 
first play produced there in the stock season— 
“The Wife,” playing Major Homer Q. Put- 
nam, a member of the G. A. R.—three letters 
very dear to Mr. Le Moyne’s heart. Herbert 
Kelcey was also in this cast—it was away 
back in 1887—and it is a pleasant resoldering 
of old ties that will find Mr. Le Moyne, dur- 
ing the coming season, in the company of 
two of his Lyceum associates—Mr. Kelcey 
and Effie Shannon. 

The play for the new organization has been 
written by Madeleine Lucette Ryley, which 
should be a guarantee of its excellence, and 
the warmest wishes of a wide circle of ad- 
mirers desire success for this opening attrac- 
tion at Wallack’s. Mr. Le Moyne’s part is 
that of a gay, butterfly sort of old fellow, who 
dyes his hair and considers himself irresist- 
ible with the ladies. 

TWO FIGURES IN ‘‘THE CIRCUS GIRL.” 

Among our portraits this mouth are two 
from ‘‘ The Circus Girl,’? the newest musical 
comedy to achieve success on both sides of 
the Atlantic. The photographs represent 
participants in the two casts—Nancy Mc- 
Intosh in the name part at Daly’s, New York, 
and Ellaline Terriss, who fills in the London 
Gaiety bill the rdle played here by Virginia 
Earle. 
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Miss McIntosh, who is sister to Burr Mc- 
Intosh, the original 7affy, is an American 
girl who began her theatrical career on the 
other side under the most kindly auspices— 
none other than those of W. S. Gilbert. She 
started at the top and has remained there. 
She had sung in only one part in London— 
the prima donna’s réle in ‘‘ His Excellency ”’ 
—when she came with that opera to America, 
the winter before last, and after a brief expe- 
rience in Philadelphia, she became a leading 
member of Mr. Daly’s company. She re- 
placed Dorothy Morton in ‘‘ The Geisha,’’ and 
was fT/ero in ‘‘ Much Ado About Nothing.” 
Her voice is singularly sweet and clear, and 
her present environment is a happy one. 

Ellaline Terriss is the daughter of William 
Terriss, the English actor who first came to 

*this country with Irving, and afterwards be- 
came identified with melodrama at the Lon- 
don Adelphi. He is now ‘appearing at the 
Haymarket in a prominent part in ‘‘ A Mar- 
riage of Convenience,’? which John Drew is 
to produce here. His daughter was first 
brought to the notice of Americans in the 
early summer of 1894, when she appeared at 
Abbey’s in the title rdle of ‘‘ Cinderella.” 
Her husband, Seymour Hicks, played one of 
the jealous sisters. He is also in the English 
cast of ‘‘ The Circus Girl,’’? having the part 
that falls here to Cyril Scott. 

Miss Terriss’ last visit to the United States 
was with ‘‘His Excellency,’’ when she 
achieved renown for her ‘‘ Umpty—aye”’ 
song. Both she and Miss McIntosh are 
charming women to meet—low voiced and 
of particularly modest bearing. 





STAGE NOTES FROM LONDON. 

Our London correspondent sends us the 
following review of the summer situation in 
the dramatic world of the British metropolis. 

‘“*A Marriage of Convenience,’ which is 
being played by Mr. William Terriss and 
Miss Winifred Emery at the Haymarket, is 
pretty with its Louis XV costuming, but if it 
comes to America, and you have anything 
else to do—stay away. It is light and pleas- 
ant, but it has no more substance than a 
rather long baked soufflé. Miss Emery is a 
beautiful woman, who created the part of 
Renée in ‘Under the Red Robe,’ and she 
plays her réle in the translation of Dumas’ 
old ‘ Marriage Under Louis XV’ with charm- 
ing grace and tact; but the play is better 
adapted to private theatricals than to a met- 
ropolitan stage. As there is only one scene, 
and the costumes are picturesque, it can be 
recommended to amateurs. Miss Emery, 
who is Mrs. Cyril Maude in private life, wife 
of the actor and manager, has already visited 
America with Henry Irving’s company. She 
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has been on the. stage since she was eight, 
and has played at all of the principal London 
theaters. 

‘** Sarah Bernhardt is here, playing ‘ Loren- 
zaccio,’ and also ‘Camille’ in the dress of its 
own time, besides the rest of her repertoire. 
‘ Lorenzaccio’ is as disagreeable as any play 
she has ever put before the public, and while 
it was a great success in France, it is not such 
here, nor will it be in America. It is a nov- 
elty to see Bernhardt taking the part of a boy, 
and she does it as she does everything, with 
the wonderful shading which only genius 
could teach her. She appears as a young 
Florentine, but he is interesting to the nor- 
mal Anglo Saxon mind only because she per- 
sonates him. A virtuous youth, of weak body 
and strong will, becomes the most degenerate 
of the followers of Alessandro de’ Medici,° 
Duke of Florence, that he may find an op- 
portunity to kill him, and he does it, after he 
has stolen his mail shirt, and while a bravo 
holds his victim’s hands. 

‘We hear a great deal about Bernhardt 
coming to America to make money. The 
seats for her performances in London are a 
guinea apiece, which is more, I think, than 
ever was charged in America. But as you 
know, nearly all theater prices are a little 
higher here. The regular tariff for orchestra 
stalls—the same exactly as our orchestra 
chairs—is ten shillings and sixpence. 

‘“**The Princess and the Butterfly,’ which 
will soon be seen in New York, is still on at 
the St. James, played by George Alexander, 
Julia Neilson, and a very good company. 
George Alexander has never been in America, 
and we hope he will not come in this play. 
He is too good an actor to have his first en- 
gagement among us meet with anything 
except enthusiatic success, and it is not our 
opinion that ‘The Fantastics,’ as this play 
is very appropriately named in its sub title, 
will be a hit. We congratulate America that 
this should be so. We are too primitive a 
people, yet, for the exact phase of civilization 
which Pinero has depicted to touch our 
sympathies. A woman approaching forty 
who wants the love of a boy is rather an 
object of ridicule with us. Julia Neilson 
steers clear of ridicule, but she makes comedy 
—a result which is inevitable, and which 
the author doubtless intended. 

““Mr. Alexander reminds us of Henry 
Miller, except that he has a sense of humor 
which Mr. Miller lacks. In that respect he 
has some of the salt which we have thought 
peculiarly American. Miss Neilson is as 
handsome as she was in ‘The Notorious 
Mrs. Ebbsmith’ when she was John Hare’s 
leading lady. Mr. Irving, who is the son of 
Sir Henry, acts the part of her lover admir- 


ably. Fay Davis, the girl of all languages, 
is a young American who has made some- 
thing of a hit in this play. She came to 
London asa drawing room entertainer. Oddly 
enough, the name of the character she im- 
personates is Fay, and somebody calls atten- 
tion somewhere to the extreme suitability of 
the cognomen. 

‘««The Princess and the Butterfly’ may be 
the ‘smart’ play in New York—for a limited 
time; but it will never be another ‘ Rose- 
mary,’ or ‘Under the Red Robe.’ 

‘‘Sir Henry Irving as Napoleon is some- 
thing to wonder at in anticipation. After 
you have seen it, you wonder how you sup- 
posed that Irving had any limitations. His 
makeup is marvelous. He does not look like 
the pictures of the little Corsican, but he does 
something better ; he suggests him as a living 
man. In other renderings of ‘Madame Sans 
Géne,’ the woman’s character has entirely 
predominated ; in this, it is that of Napoleon 
about whom the interest centers. Irving 
transforms his own dominating individuality 
into that of the emperor, and he keeps 
the audience’s thoughts upon him. Ellen 
Terry plays the part of Sans Géne with a 
trifle more abandon than might have been 
expected, particularly in the washerwoman 
scene. Julia Arthur, who is the American 
addition to Mr. Irving’s company, makes a 
beautiful pictureas Elise Bonaparte, and acts 
her one scene with spirit and cleverness. 
Like everything at the Lyceum, the play is 
superbly mounted, the costumes being mag- 
nificent. There are forty three actors named 
in the program. 

‘*The Lyceum is the best house in London 
in which to see a representative audience. 
The theater hat has no existence in any 
London playhouse, except in the lowest 
priced seats, railed off to themselves. A hat 
would be as odd as ata ball, for everybody 
goes in the fullest evening dress—the rule 
being much more stringent than at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House in the height of the 
season, for a woman in a high necked gown 
is a curiosity in a London theater. Diamond 
coronets are commoner than collars. It gives 
the house a splendid appearance, making an 
American audience seem poor in compar- 
ison.”’ 





Asan example of the difficulty that exists 
in obtaining good plays, listen to the remark 
of a star, who recently played a brief season 
in New York. He was inviting a young 
dramatist to come to the theater to see him 
act in the piece on which he had been obliged 
to rely throughout the season. 

“You will note in it,’? he said, ‘‘ every 
quality a good play ought not to possess.’’ 
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THE DICTATRESS OF COVENT GARDEN. 

Opera as it was done in London this year 
afforded the American who happened to know 
something about it and its workings other 
emotions beside wonder. Thankfulness might 
be mentioned as one of them. In America 
we had spasms of indignation over Jean de 
Reszke’s desire to “‘run things,’’ and a few 
more spasms over his comparative success in 
doing so; but his influence in New York is 
as moonshine compared to the sun of his 
glory in London. When Mr. Grau has passed 
through the business difficulties which are 
likely to take all of his attention for the next 
few months, and gets into condition to give 
opera again, the season after next, he will 
doubtless begin to feel that after all America 
is not a bad place to live in, even if a man is 
forced into bankruptcy now and then. At 
least, when he manages an opera, he is al- 
lowed to open his own doors when he wants 
to. 

We believe, too, that if Mr. Grau were to tell 
the facts concerning his own state of mind, 
he would confess that one of the joys of his 
managerial career would be to see the people 
of the United States and the people of Lon- 
don learr enough of musical criticism to 
realize that Jean de Reszke is not only not 
the one good tenor in the world, but is actu- 
ally not a good one at all, compared to the 
real tenors who have been heard in England 
and America. The people of other countries 
discovered it some time ago—the music lovers 
of continental Europe, who are not bound by 
fashion or taken with posing and costuming. 
We have nothing whatever tosay against M. de 
Reszke’s social qualities. They have made 
him fashionable friends in London, and it is 
fashionable people who control opera there. 
But why New York, and Chicago, and the 
other cities in America, should pretend, at 
London’s instigation, that they like some- 
thing which in their hearts they cannot like, 
is one of the mysteries of a faddy age. The 
booming which has blown the De Reszke bub- 
ble to its present proportions has bankrupted 
an American opera company, and has put the 
London season at Covent Garden a hundred 
thousand dollars in debt. 

We have nothing as curious in America as 
the way in which opera is managed in Lon- 
don. The control of it appears to be in the 


hands of Lady de Grey, who is the wife of an 
earl, and who has a fancy for this sort of 
thing. She hears singers during her morn- 





ing hours—almost anybody who chooses to 
come before her. This has never been known 
to advantage the singers, but it amuses 
Lady de Grey, and fills in her morning. 
Then she takes a casual look over the ward- 
robes, and if a prima donna has a preference 
for puffed sleeves she is usually put into plain 
ones. Lady dg Grey’s management of the 
wardrobe was so clever that at the ‘state 
performance,’? during the Jubilee, Mme. 
Melba and Marguerita Macintyre were found 
quarreling over one gown, which finally ap- 
peared on the two ladies in different parts of 
the evening. The energetic countess per- 
sonally asked most of the stockholders to 
take their shares, and when the state per- 
formance came tickets were only let out to 
the elect, under her direction, with the result 
that it was like a De Gray reception to which 
royalty was induced to come, to get a satin 
program with the heads of the four genera- 
tions of the queen’s family printed on it. 

The performance was in reality a most 
beautiful and magnificent one, the performers 
being London society. Nobody paid any 
attention to the stage. There were flowers, 
and diamonds, and uniforms, and royal 
tableaux to dazzle the eyes, and this was the 
acme of opera. Music? The Telegraph 
gave four long columns to the evening, and 
thirty lines to the music. Let us pray that 
by the time we get opera again we shall cease 
to be so hopelessly Philistine and middle 
class as to take our opinions of singers from 
the restless wife of an earl who has nothing 
to do but exploit her flatterers. 





TWO FAMOUS FAILURES. 

To struggling vocalists, the will-o’-the-wisp 
that carries weary hearts over all the bogs 
and brambles is the hope that some day they 
will have the good luck avriver. ‘‘ Arriver” 
is the elegant and Frenchy translation of a 
racy phrase of our own which will readily be 
recognized. 

The ambitious aspirant looks with deep 
envy at the lucky singers that have reached 
the pinnacles of fame, and sighs: “If I 
could only ‘ get there,’ my troubles and disap- 
pointments and failures would be all ended.” 
But this last season has seen a pathetic proof 
of the instability of the footing held by two 
of the world’s favorites. Greatness is no 
safeguard against humiliation and defeat. 
Melba and Nordica have both had serious 
and signal artistic disasters this year. They 
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have not been dethroned from supremacy, 
because there are no worthy pretenders to 
their places; but they have scored failures 
that must have caused bitter heartache and 
tears, the more bitter for the publicity of their 
ill fortune. . 

Mme. Melba, at the instigation of over 
zealous friends, aud spurred by an ambition 
thoroughly worthy, however ruinous, hoped 
to demonstrate her ability to sing one of the 
heavier Wagnerian réles. The opera chosen 
for her entrée into the realm of Wagner was 
“‘ Siegfried.””, As Brunnhilde her part is not 
long—she does not appear until the last act ; 
but the first phrase sung showed that the 
singer and the réle were hopelessly incom- 
patible. This proves nothing to the detri- 
ment of either. But Wagner has been in- 
sisted upon as the test of a singer’s real 
operatic greatness, and Melba could not help 
feeling that she was dismally and publicly 
defeated. Shortly afterwards, she found that 
the state of her health necessitated a change 
of air, and her defection was one of the 
causes that brought about the collapse of the 
opera season in America. 

Melba is as great a singer as before; for. 
purity of tone and flexibility of voice she is 
still unapproached among the public vocalists 
of the world. But her preéminence did not 
avail to protect her from a misadventure of 
crushing weight. 

So Nordica, who is more versatile than 
Melba, possessing a larger voice and more 
dramatic variety, and having been considered, 
for these reasons, really our first contemporary 
soprano, has met, nevertheless, with a serious 
disappointment. Hailed in America as the 
greatest of all the /so/des, called to Bayreuth by 
Wagner’s own wife to sing in his own theater, 
she went to Paris with every right to expect a 
triumph. But whoever attempts to prophesy 
the attitude of the French public reckons 
without his fickle host. It is only the plain, 
blunt truth to say that Paris would have none 
of her. The French critics, who delight to 
cast epithets like ‘‘ magnificent, superb, inex- 
pressible, exquisite,’’ upon mediocre vocalists, 
received this regent of song with utter indif- 
ference, patronized her with half hearted at- 
tention, and sealed her doom with faint praise. 
So Nordica withdrew from Paris with the 
same dejection in which Melba dropped her 
Wagnerian repertoire. 

It would be utter toadyism for us to base 
our own opinions of this wonderful artist 
upon the whim of a foreign town notorious 
for provincialism, and for mobbing its actors 
one day in rage and mobbing them the next 
day in idolatry. America has reached a point 
where it can make up its own artistic mind 
for reasons good and sufficient in themselves. 


None the less, Nordica failed of an important 
conquest, and is doubtless inconsolable. She 
left Paris, to fall, like Melba, into an illness 
that threatened her very life. 

The struggling vocalist, then, should cease 
idle envy of those who seem to have “ ar- 
rived,’? for no one arrives finally and con- 
clusively. This may seem poor consolation, 
indeed, in one light ; but on the other hand 
it should convince the aspirant that the true 
end of art is in the effort rather than the at- 
tainment, in the hard won progress rather 
than the destination, and in the pure joy and 
glory of battle for one’s artistic creeds and 
personal salvation. 





THE M. T. N. A. 

The Music Teachers’ National Associa- 
tion has a name weighty enough to anchor 
a much larger craft in the harbor of security ; 
but it is threatened with serious mutiny. 

There is every reason for the existence of 
such an organization, and the general lines 
of the present association are the correct 
ones. The separate States have their own 
conventions, and a national congress is 
capable of infinite good to the cause of 
American music. But as factien and rebel- 
lion have had to be quieted in our body politic, 
so this body artistic seems about to pass 
through a test which must result in dissolu- 
tion or solid success. 

The division in the association is not along 
a Mason and Dixon line, but between East 
and West. The West claims that the East is 
inclined to be supercilious and grasping, and 
the East retorts that the West lacks power to 
keep the movement alive. When the M. T. 
N. A. met last year in Denver, it showed 
signs of hopeless languor and the promise of a 
speedy death from inanition. Mr. H. W. 
Green, of New York, thought he could in- 
fuse life into it, and was elected to its 
presidency. The result was the recent con- 
vention in New York—an affair planned on 
a grand scale with a complex program ar- 
ranged on the lines of a three ring circus. 
There was a restaurant on the ground floor 
of the building, a large and a small concert 
room, adepartment for a music trades ex- 
position, a woman’s saloon, and a roof garden 
for conferences. The New Yorkers called 
the gathering a huge success ; the Chicagoans 
styled it a ‘‘ chaotic vaudeville.”’ 

However one may complain of details in 
such an undertaking—even the Chicago 
World’s Fair was not without its faults—it 
must be confessed that much important work 
was accomplished. It was so generally 
admitted that the convention was a marked 
improvement upon that of 1896, that the 
same president and the same meeting place 
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were chosen for next year, in spite of a rival 
ticket and the claims of Omaha. 

The defeated faction is so loud in its com- 
plaints, however, and each side musters such 
distinguished and influential supporters, that 
the dispute is more than the petty squabble 
always to be expected when two or three 
artists are gathered together. But the 
dissolution of the organization would be 
such a setback to the progress ef national 
musical interests, that it is to be hoped that 
the malcontents, will decide to drop re- 
crimination, and unite in putting their shoul- 
ders to the wheel. 





OUR CHAMBER MUSIC. 

Perhaps the purest and highest expression 
of musical art is to be found in chamber music. 
It is necessarily the most intellectual effort on 
the part of the composer. In orchestral 
compositions, the accidental effects produced 
by brilliancy of color among the various 
instruments are often extremely fine; but 
in chamber music every voice must have a 
meaning, every effect must be sincere and 
logically accounted for. Some of the master- 
pieces of the classic composers are of this 
order. 

Of recent years cultivated music lovers 
have religiously attended the Kneisel Quartet 
concerts, which at first used to draw a mere 
handful of people to Chickering Hall. The 
earliest promoters of chamber concerts in 
this country had to work for art and art 
alone. Thus, when Mr. Thomas and Dr. 
Leopold Damrosch gave concerts in old Stein- 
way Hall, only the critics and a few personal 
friends went to hear them. 

Musical cultivation is to be estimated, not so 
much by the attendance at operatic perform- 
ances, where so many attractions exist aside 
from the music, not so much from our Phil- 
harmonic and Symphony concerts, where an 
artist of renown usually appears, as from the 
steady increase of subscribers to our chamber 
concerts. The Kneisel Quartet has been 
warmly praised abroad, and ranked with the 
foremost music of the world. Our other per- 
manent quartets, such as those of Arnold, 
Dannreuther, and Kaltenborn, do much ex- 
cellent work in making known a great num- 
ber of compositions. During the coming 
season there will be a series of free chamber 
concerts in Carnegie Hall. 





WOMEN COMPOSERS. 

There are few arts or sciences in which 
women have not won high places for them- 
selves, but in music their success has lain 
within sharply defined limitations. As in- 
terpreters of great compositions they have 
achieved the foremost rank, but as creators 
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their rank has never been of the first order. 
A notable pioneer in this latter direction ap- 
peared in the person of Mlle. Chaminade, who 
came into prominence some five years ago. 

Much excellent work has been done by some 
of our leading women pianists in arranging the 
works of great composers. Conspicuous in- 
stances are found in Clara Schumann’s edi- 
tions of her husband’s works, and in those of 
Tausig by his wife. Julia Rivé King, too, 
has made some arrangements which are popu- 
lar among pianists, and Adéle Aus der Ohe 
has composed a number of clever sketches 
for the piano. Among these is a suite of 
special musical merit, which may properly be 
classed with the best compositions of the day. 

Mlle. Chaminade carries the palm among 
women composers. Her work shows true 
feminine grace and beauty, while at the 
same time she possesses a knowledge of the 
elements of her art which is truly masculine. 
She has written, besides many songs and 
works for the piano, sonatas for violin, piano, 
aud ’cello, trios, quartets, an orchestral suite, 
and a concerto for the piano which is worthy 
of Saint-Saéns, It is bright and melodious, 
holding the attention from start to finish. 
The orchestration is strong, but does not 
overbalance the piano. The chief point in 
her work is the logical and musicianly con- 
struction. ; 

During the Teachers’ National Convention, 
a trio by Mile. Chaminade was performed, 
which put far into the background the many 
compositions by American women rendered 
at that time. The native work showed great 
energy, perseverance, and thought, but little 
real music. 





THE MANUSCRIPT SOCIETY. 

Dr. Gerrit Smith, who has been president 
of the Manuscript Society for eight years, has 
this summer resigned the post for the reason 
that he found its duties encroached too much 
upon his own time and upon his professional 
work, Dr. Smith has labored hard for the 
success of the society, and has done much to 
make it what.it is—one of the most valuable 
features of our local world of music. Its 
purpose—to find real talent among aspiring 
composers and to give them opportunities for 
setting their work before the public—is an 
excellent one. It has helped to raise the 
standard of musical culture, and to create an 
atmosphere as congenial to music lovers and 
students as that of foreign centers of the 
art. Under Dr. Smith’s guidance its influence 
has steadily grown, and his resignation was 
received with much regret. 

We wish the society a continued prosperity 
under its newly elected president, Mr. Regi- 
nald De Koven. 
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A PLEA FOR THE MINORITY. 

As one who does not ride a bicycle, the 
writer desires to know whether there is not 
some admitted age, sex, condition of servi- 
tude, or other excuse that may be urged for 
not using the wheel. When he “took up”’ 
with the photographic fad, he was called 
upon to give reasons for his faith; but 
he never felt justified in asking his fellow 
creatures to stand and deliver arguments why 
they did not dabble in pyro and hypo. Yet 
in several—nay, in many cases, has he been 
called upon to deliver his own justification 
for refraining from locomotion by means of 
the air shod wheel. He has tried various 
pleas. He has said he “didn’t want to,” 
‘* didn’t like it,’ ‘‘hadn’t time,’ ‘‘ couldn’t 
learn,’? “found that it hurt him,” ‘ had 
plenty of other things to do’’—but all these 
availed nothing. The answers were usually 
in the form, ‘‘ Nonsense!’ and often with 
the additional remark, ‘‘ It will reduce your 
flesh ’’—an adding of insult to injury. 

What, then, is a valid excuse for not riding? 
May an honest man pretend that he has a 
wooden leg or tendencies to lumbago or 
plumbago? Or must he say that he can’t find 
a brand of wheel that suits him? What shall 
be the defense adopted by the cheerful old 
fogey who thinks he prefers se walk, and fears 
the frisky wheel? 





LAST YEAR’S WHEEL, 

One of the most puzzling of the minor 
problems of bicycling is the proper disposi- 
tion of last year’s wheel. It is the girl cyclist 
who has found the most pleasing and original 
solution of the question. Her home is 
adorned, just now, in a style no decorator 
ever dreamed of until this year of 1897. It is 
full of bicycles in every stage of dissection ; 
wheels to the right of you, wheels to the left 
of you, wheels all around. Front forks stare 
at you from darkened corners, so gilded and 
beribboned that, like French hashes, it is dif- 
ficult to discover what they originally were. 
Chains confront you that have been twisted 
into wonderful and fearful shapes. Hat 
racks that once were handle bars, and handle 
bars that now form backs to chairs (as un- 





comfortable as they are unique) seem to 
glance at you with pity for your ignorance. 
Above and beyond all gleam the wheels them- 
selves, which have cast off their shackles of 
rubber, and now shine forth resplendent with 
gilt, resembling nothing so much as minia- 


ture suns. The tires have been inflated and 
gilded, and form new fashioned frames for 
old fashioned pictures. The balls have been 
taken out of the bearings and have been pol- 
ished until there was nothing left to polish— 
after which they were laid in her pin tray as 
souvenirs of her labor. 

“But the bicycle seat?’’ asks the visitor 
breathlessly ; ‘‘ what does she do with the 
seat?’”’ 

The bicycle girl is equal to even such an 
emergency as this. If you would learn the 
intricate workings of this young woman’s 
brain, look toward that corner where hangs a 
strange begilded object encircled with broad 
blue ribbon. ‘A patent duster holder— 
a new parlor toy for the baby?” Nothing 
of the kind. A bona fide bicycle seat, now 
dignified by the name of chair. Pretty to 
look at? Yes—and no doubt quite safe— 
for the other fellow. 

Of all the countless parts that go toward 
the making of wheels, the lamp is perhaps 
the most dear to the heart of its owner. Not 
only does she utilize her own of last year, but 
those of her friends from whom she can beg, 
borrow, or steal. Golf enthusiasts pale ; 
stamp collectors wither and die; devotees of 
the Horse Show sink into oblivion before the 
grasping, swooping, beguiling possibilities of 
the bicycle girl in search: of headlights to 
swell her ever increasing number. One par- 
ticularly popular fashion is the arrangement 
of lamps to resemble a swan. The glass 
varies in color, and inside is placed a tiny 
wax candle. The variegated tints, red, yel- 
low, and green, shine out when they are lit, 
and make the astonished beholder believe 
himself witnessing a display of Chinese fire- 
works, 

But the most unique and delightful part of 
the scheme is the fact that the bicycle girl calls 
her friends about her ev masse, and makes 
them help with the gilding, hanging, and be- 
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ribboning, and, like Yankee Doodle, who 
called his feather macaroni, dignifies this 
laborious slavery as a ‘‘ bicycle decorating 


house party ’’! 


A GIRL’S AGE. 

Habit still clings to the idea that a girl’s 
age is either her pride or her shame; a thing 
for which she is to be incessantly applauded, 
or which is to be softened off and made as 
easy for her as possible. The humorous 
papers still represent the world as making 
jokes about Miss Elderleigh and Miss Passay, 
but, as a matter of fact, Miss Elderleigh and 
Miss Passay do all the joking there is on the 
subject themselves. The girl of the period 
has no more reticence about her years than 
she has about her appetite, displaying both 
with humorous frankness, and having only 
scorn for the old fashioned person who would 
shroud her birth year in mystery. 

“I’m twenty nine; and if I couldn’t get 
the better of that fact in people’s eyes, I’d 
give up society and take to boys’ clubs,’’ said 
one young woman. ‘Girls who fib about 
their age are practically acknowledging that 
their only power is their youthfulness, and 
that there is nothing else in them. Well, it’s 
their fault if it’s true!’’ 

Sweet seventeen is still the age of supreme 
charm from the public standpoint, but, as in- 
dividuals, we all know better. A girlin her 
teens is too imperfectly acquainted with her- 
self to be interesting, and, by the modern 
standards, she must be interesting, even 
though she is beautiful. Her conversation 
is always concrete, and generally impersonal, 
in spite of youthful egotisnr, while the pres- 
ent ideals call for the abstract and the per- 
sonal, Her vitality and freshness can no 
longer counterbalance this lack, for there is 
not now such a decided contrast between her 
and her older sister in this respect. A na- 
tional influx of common sense has granted 
the latter a new lease of youth, and the disap- 
pearance of the tradition that one must be 
an old maid because one does not marry has 
given her a rejuvenating freedom from re- 
sponsibility. 

From twenty three to twenty eight, or, 
some say, from twenty five to thirty, are now 
the best years of a girl’s life, her climax of 
power, for she is then gaining valuable men- 
tal ground without serious outward loss. She 
has discovered others, and is beginning to 
discover herself. The first wild, restless 
vanity is over, and yet the world still glitters 
with possibilities. She has rot caught up 
with her future, and things are still worth 
while. 

It is not self denying honesty that makes 
her proclaim her age to all who care to hear 
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it. It is the unconscious knowledge that with 
every year lost, there is also a year gained. 





WATER ON THE BRAIN. 

Godliness may be going out, but cleanliness 
has certainly come in. The old fashioned 
family bath tub, tinny and uninviting, and 
depending on a limited boiler that could sup- 
ply but one hot batha day, is becoming as 
inadequate as the family best hat. Nowadays 
each individual claims a right to a separate 
altar of cleanliness, white within and blue 
without, set on little dachshund legs and 
shrined in mermaid tiles. The chic girl 
takes a cold plunge before breakfast, trifles 
with a needle bath after exercise, luxuriates 
ina hot dip at night, and spends her stray 
half hours in her own private steam box. 
She is fond of referring to these devotions, 
taking as much satisfaction in airing them as 
her parvenu rival does in the mention of her 
maid ; and she would feel indelibly disgraced 
should but a single day pass leaving her 
untubbed. 

There was one girl whose social career was 
haunted by a dark secret. She could not, 
would not, and did not take a cold bath 
before breakfast. Her friends all felt that 
there was something inscrutable about her, 
but she kept her own counsel so well that 
they put it down to a love affair, and in- 
cluded her, unchallenged, in everything per- 
taining to ¢he set. On going to visit in a 
very English household, she was confronted, 
on the first night, by a grim tub plantedon a 
splashable rug in the center of her room, and 
flanked by a heap of towels and two great 
pitchers filled with water that was icy’ cold 
even then. She shuddered as she thought 
what its temperature would be in the morn- 
ing. For several hours she lay awake tor- 
mented with the dread of that ordeal. She 
might possibly have brought herself to 
confess her weakness to her hostess, but she 
felt that she never could face the servants 
of the household. 

Towards dawn, a sudden idea came to her. 
Jumping up, she emptied both pitchers into 
the tub and dropped in the soap; then, going 
back to bed, she slept soundly. When the 
maids entered in the morning they found the 
towels soaked, the rug deluged, the water a 
foamy lather, and the young lady so fresh 
and rosy that it was evident she belonged to 
the very inmost circle, the golden bullseye of - 
society. 

It is hard to acknowledge that we are still 
ablutionary parvenus, but our pride of clean- 
liness betrays us. Wecannot yet take it asa 
matter of course, and we still want to show 
visitors the beautiful new bath rooms we 
have had built in, for servants as well as for 
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the family. It is not so very many years 
since every household had that terrible thing 
known as “bath night,’’ and referred to it 
frankly, never dreaming what a shocking 
stigma it put on the other six nights of the 
week. The children were tubbed all around 
on Saturday evening, not so much because it 
was necessary as because that was the heredi- 
tary custom. 

The new standard shows a new stage of 
national refinement. If more such fads 
would come over from England, we could 
cry ‘* Viva Anglomania”’ with good grace. 





GIFTS AND THEIR MAKERS. 

The delicate bit of stamped linen, with its 
accompanying skeins of silk, which has 
hitherto found a corner in every summer 
maiden’s trunk, has disappeared, and in,jts 
place are to be found hanks of heavy Scotch 
wool, with four short bone knitting needles— 
because the only up to date fancy work this 
year is the knitting of golf hose. 

The outward and visible reason for this re- 
newal of an old time industry is that golf 
stockings are an absolute necessity in every- 
body’s bicycle costume, and those made by 
machine are not always of suitable coloring 
or design. But the inward and spiritual ex- 
planation of the summer girl’s willingness to 
undertake the arduous task of knitting these 
accessories of her own and her friends’ cos- 
tumes is that she knows that the contrast 
between the heavy dark yarn and her fair 
white hands is most attractive. And then 
this same yarn must be wound into balls, and 
to be so wound it must be “‘held.’”? Cupid is 
an adept on the tight rope, especially when 
the strand is a bit of wool passing from the 
sun brown hands of an adorer to the white 
fingers of the adored. 

An amusing story in connection with this 
knitting craze comes from a near by watering 
place. A young woman who numbers her 
adorers by the score was very free with her 
proffered gifts of golf hose, and the number 
of pairs that she turned out was simply amaz- 
ing, especially when one considered tlie 
‘*hanks’’ that had to be held, and the clumsi- 
ness of the men who held them. For the 
skeins seemed to get into the most inextric- 
able tangles, and to require an immense 
amount of time and patience for their un- 
raveling. But her needles clicked unceas- 

‘ingly, and she apparently had no. trouble 
with dropped stitches or intricate patterns. 
Her progress was not visible, but all might 
see that in the morning she commenced a 
stocking and toward evening she had reached 
the end of the work. Other girls looked upon 
her with envy, until one afternoon the Ger- 
man governess of her small sisters appeared 
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on the veranda, and approached Miss Helen 
with the finished mate to the stocking in that 
young lady’s hands. 

‘*T have just finished this one,’’ she said, 
‘‘and you seemed to be so anxious to have 
them both done by this evening that I thought 
I would better come for that which you were 
at work on.”’ 

The words were in German, but the accom- 
panying gesture and the finished stocking 
told the tale. There were many uplifted 
brows in the little circle of knitting maidens, 
and the feminine portion of the group, at 
least, knew how and by whom Miss Helen’s 
gifts were made. 





COSTUMES AND ‘‘STORIES.”’ 

It is extremely doubtful whether humanity 
offers to the angels a more diverting spectacle 
than that of a person who takes himself or 
herself too seriously. A woman, however, 
being more versatile than the average man, 
has many more ways of manifesting her in- 
ordinate respect for herself, and is therefore 
infinitely more amusing than the male 
egotist. But the combination of ‘ new 
woman”? and ‘‘new journalist ’’ appears to 
be the very acme of egotistical humor. The 
desire of ‘‘ new journal’’ editors to secure 
women’s descriptions of morbid scenes and 
characters is perfectly comprehensible to all 
who understand the functions of a decadent 
newspaper, but that female writers should be 
unable to resist the temptation to exploit their 
own vagaries and describe their costumes, 
in the course of a narrative having a hang- 
ing or prize fight for its subject, is at times 
inexplicable. 

These little details are given with such 
consummate art-that the reader is led to 
assume that their recital is absolutely essen- 
tial to the story. For instance, a murderer 
with the noose around his neck is placed on 
the trap. Just before the black ‘cap is drawn 
over his features, the sympathetic female 
witness to the execution observes that the 
eyes of the condemned man gaze admiringly 
at—the flowers on her new spring hat! This 
is his last view of mundane things, and the 
story would, of course, be incomplete with- 
out the mention of such an important par- 
ticular. The hat and flowers are therefore 
described, and woe to the copy reading dolt 
who strikes them out with his blue pencil! 

Mr. Andrew Lang has said that in literature 
‘*the story’s the thing,’? and for many years 
this statement has been equally true with 
respect to ‘‘old journalism.’’. But when a 
female ‘‘new journalist’? undertakes an in- 
vestigation of fact, it is invariably the female 
writer’s costume first, and the silly old story 
afterward. 

















TRADITION. 
In the world dwelt a giant. 
His name was Tradition. 
All men bowed before him. 


Lo, one day came a man, 
And defied the giant, 


Who crushed him with quick, huge hands, 


Till red blood spattered the green grass ; 
While all the slaves shrieked,-: ‘‘ Fool !"’ 


Years passed, and men, 
Looking on his white life, said : 
‘* There lived a hero!”’ 


But the man was dead. 
Ernest Neal Lyon. 





THE PRICE. 


My better half desired a wheel ; 
I argued and I thundered, 

But yielded when she said to me 
’T would only cost a hundred. 


The price for so much pleasure seemed 
Quite small to me ; I wondered 

Where else such joy could be obtained 
With but a paltry hundred. 


With it she ordered her a suit 
That half my income sundered ; 
Yet pointed to her wheel with pride— 
That only cost a hundred. 


My market bills began to rise. 
I thought some one had blundered ; 
But no, ’twas due to that new wheel 
That only cost a hundred. 


Repair men came and ‘“‘ sundries ’’ mien ; 
My bank account they plundered ; 
And yet low glad I am to feel 
That wheel cost but a hundred ! 
Tom Masson. 
MAIDEN HAIR. 
WE roamed within the woodland, 
She and I, to gather ferns ; 
We wandered where the brooklet 
Makes many bends and turns. 


But all in vain; the dainty things 
Evaded every look ; 

We searched in vain each mossy bank, 
And every shady nook. 


Quite wearied with our search, at length 
Our steps we homeward turned, 

But stopped to take, beneath a tree, 
The rest we well had earned. 





Success at last our efforts crowned, 
When home we reached—for there 
Upon my coat lapel was found 
This bit of matden hair! 


Elizabeth A. Martin. 





IN LILLIAN’S EYES. 


IN Lillian’s happy eyes, ah me! 

Two dimpled cupids there I see, 
Peeping out in sweet surprise ; 

When from a joyous dream I start, 

Their cruel arrows pierce my heart, 
As I look in Lillian’s eyes. 


Within her eyes, like some clear sky, 

Is written ‘‘ stay,’’ is written ‘‘ fly,’’ 
While the cupids, wondrous wise 

And imp-like, dance in fiendish glee, 

And swear there is no hope for me, 
As I look in Lillian’s eyes. 


‘Yet if perchance I touch her hand, 
Soft falls the light o’er sea and land, 
Like the glow of summer skies ; 
The stars the glad earth seem to greet, 
And life’s a song divinely sweet, 
When I look in Lillian’s eyes! 
Thomas H. Herndon. 





SHE GAVE ME AWAY. 


I ToD my bride about the cake 

My darling mother used to make ; 
And then with sighs and many a pout 
My poor wife went the house about. 


I told her of the bread I ate 

When I was aged some six or eight, 
And of the cookies sweet and round 
That in the jar I always found. 


Alas, my mother came to stay 

A week with us the other day ; 

She gave our kitchen just one look, 

And sighed, ‘‘ How I wish J could cook !’’ 
Tom Fall. 





AS THE BUGLE CALLS. 


SPURRED and booted, saber clanking, 
Goes my love to war. 

Would I keep him safe from danger, 
Him whom I adore? 


Never! Let him brave the battle! 
In the fiercest strife 

I would have him try his saber, 
Risking limb and life ! 
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I would glory in my soldier— 
And how could that be 

If I hid him safe from danger, 
Kept him home with me? 


Go, my lover, fight and suffer ! 
And when to my side 

You return with war won honors 
I shall weep for pride ! 


Spurred and booted, saber clanking, 
Goes my love to war ; 
Would I keep him safe from danger, 
Him whom I adore? 
Elizabeth Harman. 





CONSISTENCY. 
SHE has commanded me to sing, 
And I’ve consumed my taper 
In fruitless efforts at the thing, 
And spoilt a quire of paper. 


Yet were I not a simple goose 
I’d waste not any pages, 

But turn her aviary loose 
From half a hundred cages! 


A song, indeed! The little bird 
She wears upon her bonnet 

Once sang a note as never stirred 
In lyric strain or sonnet. 


And she to ask of me to sing 
Whose sex helped to throttle 
A billion songsters! Waiter bring 
A hot bird and a bottle ! 
Joseph Dana Miller. 





ROUNDEL. 


WHEN dew hung heavy on the grass 

I met a lady in the lane; 

She came where fields of waving grain 
Hide meadow brooks as clear as glass. 


The night before, her eyes, alas, 

Had told me that my suit was vain— 
When dew hung heavy on the grass 

I] met a lady in the lane. 


But as I stood till she should pass, 
Those eyes, as rainbows shine through 
rain, 
Flashed this—that I might love again ; 
And all the world held but one lass 
When dew hung heavy on the grass. 


Walter Winsor. 





A DIVORCE. 
THEY had walked along together 
Side by side, o’er life’s rough road ; 
Never had they shirked a duty ; 
Each had borne an equal load. 
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Often had they tramped together 

Through earth’s mire and mud and slush ; 
Always true and faithful comrades 

In life’s mad and merry rush. 


Now they have grown old together ; 
Each is feeble, sad, and worn ; 

Life has used them very roughly ; 
Many hard knocks have they borne. 


Now, when they should help each other, 
When fond words should cheer each heart, 
Unresponsive, cold, and silent, 
They have drifted far apart. 


Yes, ’tis sad to see them lying 
On either side the muddy road— 
My cast off rubbers, which, so faithful, 
Long have borne life’s heavy load. , 
Grace Eleanor Comstock. 





BOATING SONG. 


WE’LL sing full many a lusty. stave 

To the rhythmic lap of the rippling wave ; 

For the heart is strong and free and brave 
That throbs with the throbbing tide. 


’ Tis a life that merrily speeds along, 
A life that knows nor care nor wrong, 
For the heart is brave and free and strong 
That bounds with the bounding tide. 
John Carleton Sherman. 





TO A DELFT CLOCK. 


Most provoking of all clocks, 
There you sit, with warning face. 
Yet you cost me many ‘‘ rocks’”’ 
Ere I bore you from the case 
At the jeweler’s, to this room, 
Whiere you tick for Mabel, who 
Thanked me sweetly, with the bloom 
Of a blush—not meant for you. 


Though your works are guaranteed 
Accurate, for years to last, 
You have quite erratic speed, 
Now too slow and now too fast. 
On the fireplace mantel low, 
Oh, exacting chaperon, 
Why so fast, and never slow, 
When with Mabel I’m alone? 


Ten o’clock you indicate 
Ere the evening’s half begun, 
And I know it’s not so late ; 
Yet you say my call is done. 
But should other men be there, 
And I fain would have them go, 
Clock of Delft, will you declare 
Why yourun so very slow? 


Ed L. Sabin. 

















AMONG the more recent literary reputa- 
tions, there is none more notable than that 
of Flora Annie Steel. Her stories have power 
and originality—qualities that called the 
world’s attention to Kipling, Weyman, and 
Stephen Crane, and that seem likely to rank 
Mrs. Steel with them asa figure in contem- 
porary fiction. The critics are watching her 
with interest, and our readers will find it 
worth while to read the specimen of her work 
given in this number of MuNSEy’s, ‘‘A Bad 
Character Suit.’’ 

France, as represented by Paul Bourget, 
probably her most widely known literary 
critic, this month contributes to our discussion 
of the ‘‘ best novel’’ a plea for the work of 
her famous son, Balzac, who did for his 
countrymen what Charles Dickens did for 
England. Iau Maclaren, Anthony Hope, 
Jerome K. Jerome, and Conan Doyle will 
continue the discussion in later numbers. 

Three millions of New Yorkers, and a good 
many more who are not New Yorkers, are 
interested in the movement which is shortly 
to result in the formal creation of a new 
American metropolis, the second city of the 
world. On an earlier page we print an im- 
portant article by William C. De Witt, the 
chairman of the committee which drafted the 
Greater New York charter, briefly sketching 
the magnitude of the task, and estimating its 
possible results. 

Our serials, by Hall Caine and Marion 
Crawford, are now rapidly drawing to a close. 
Stories by three of the first novelists of the 
day—Anthony Hope, Stanley Weyman, and 
Rider Haggard—have been engaged for 
MUNSEY’S, and will be published during 1898 
and 1899. So will many other contributions 
of the highest literary merit and the widest 
general interest. 

DEGRADING ALMA MATER. 

THE one purpose which, above all others, 
was cherished by the founders of this nation, 
was the establishment of an educational sys- 
tem so abundant and so complete that a type 
of highly cultivated intellect might obtain 
among the entire American people, not limited 
to any class. A scheme of popular education 
was slowly developed, and every available re- 
source was made tributary to this one pur- 
pose. As a result we have, today, a public 
school system which is, in many respects, un- 
rivaled among European nations. 

Supplementing the work of the common 


school came the primitive colonial college, 
growing apace with the phenomenal extension 
of kindred national interests, until now we 
have hundreds of institutions for the higher 
education, some of them extending the terri- 
tory of progressive scientific thought, and 
others presenting the best opportunities for 
historical research. Few of the sage pro- 
visions of the nation’s early architects com- 
mand such respect as we accord to the broad 
intelligence which insured this solid educa- 
tional groundwork. 

In view of the vital importance of our col- 
legiate institutions, the attitude of the aver- 
age young man toward his alma mater is far 
from satisfactory. Within a year, many dis- 
creditable college episodes have appeared in 
print. In New York, a number of students 
were found gambling with cards in the col- 
lege library. A body of Yale undergraduates 
formally sent the good will of their university 
to their favorite contestant in a prize fight. 
The fair fame of another college was more 
seriously tarnished by the mysterious death 
of the victim of a hazing gang. We hear of 
scandals which have been hushed up by the 
influential families of the undergraduates in- 
volved in them. 

The average young man, to whom his alma 
mater should be as sacred as his nation’s flag, 
is willing to bring disgrace upon the former 
at the dictate of his lightest whim, while he 
resents any fancied insult to the latter with 
instant bravado. Recently we saw two fairly 
typical reports in the same paper of the 
results of alleged youthful ardor; the first 
was the smashing of furniture by a disorderly 
crowd of college ‘‘ men ’’ on a Sound steamer ; 
the other was the senseless defacing of a 
statue in a public park. 

Thanks to the forethought of our fore- 
fathers, we have ample provision for general 
culture of a high order among the people, 
but, the wisdom of our college builders and 
the expedients of police law seem equally 
futile against the versatile rowdyism of the 
young men themselves when they assign to 
their trained wits the task of bringing odium 
and discredit upon the name of alma mater. 

HONORS WITHOUT HONOR. 

WHILE we are speaking of the discredit 
too often brought upon our colleges by their 
undergraduates, mention may be made of a 
kindred evil. We refer to the questionable 
custom, to which some of our best universities 
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have given a certain degree of sanction, of 
issuing alleged honorary degrees. Formerly 
these degrees were bestowed upon men who 
had distinguished themselves along purely 
scholarly lines, and the compliment paid 
them, if superfluous, was at least a harmless 
one, and above suspicion as to its motives. 
But during the past few years the custom has 
grown until it is a matter of shameful record 
that the highest scholastic honors in America 
have been offered to men distinguished 
primarily as money getters—offered not in 
recognition of intellectual attainments com- 
mensurate with the dignity of the degree, but 
in payment, unconfessed but palpable, for 
financial aid. 

In a country like ours, where there are no 
‘peers of the realm,’’ and where no one can 
even write “‘honorable’’ before his name 
without a challenge to good taste, the hall- 
mark of a great university is a recognized 
and coveted mark of distinction. The 
genuine doctorate of such an institution is a 
pledge of many years of the keenest intel- 
lectual competition, a guarantee of notable 
scholarly achievements, and the guinea stamp 
of a cultivated mind. The spurious doctorate 
—what melancholy satire to call it honorary ! 
—stands for nothing but a sordid struggle 
for recognition, guarantees nothing but the 
ability to make money contributions, and 
testifies to a questionable exertion of per- 
sonal influence. This system may be domi- 
nant in politics, but should never have been 
allowed a foothold in the hallowed precincts 
of our universities. 

The honorary degree, scarcely American 
in its inception, has become in many cases 
positively degrading in its bestowal. It 
throws the stigma of disdain at once upon 
the. conferring board who are mercenary 
enough to bring their wares down to the level 
of the machine shop and the meat market, 
and upon the recipient whose vanity is so 
short sighted that it allows him to accept so 
palpable a travesty as a mark of distinction— 
a travesty which no seal or signature can 
possibly make honorable. 





TO PERFECT THE HUMAN TYPE. 

Two New York reformers, according to the 
newspapers, have started a novel movement 
for the betterment of the human race. They 
urge that the beneficent law of the survival 
of the fittest has been upset by man’s inter- 
ference with the course of nature. Under 
the existing social order, it is the unfit, rather 
than the fit, who are the parents of each 
new generation. The improvident and the 
reckless rush into matrimony, while the 
prudent and the intelligent hesitate to under- 
take its responsibilities. The slums swarm 
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with children, while on Fifth Avenue a baby 
is almost a curiosity. Nature destroys her 
failures, and slays her cripples and incapables ; 
man’s mistaken tenderness protects the weak, 
provides for the helpless, and keeps alive the 
diseased, to transmit their tainted blood to 
a widening circle of posterity. The result 
must infallibly be a lowering of the physi- 
cal, mental, and moral standard of the race. 

These observations, of course, are not new, 
and they are likely to meet with no more 
general acceptance than they have received 
before. The alarm is not wholly a baseless 
one; but it is doubtful whether humanity 
is more seriously imperiling its own destinies 
at the present time than in earlier ages. 
How to meet the emergency, if it can be 
called an emergency, is a problem still more 
certain to elicit opposing opinions. The 
subject is a difficult and delicate one. To some 
minds, it may seem only practical common 
sense to argue that improvement in the 
human type is no less feasible, and far more 
important, than improvements in the breed 
of horses or dogs; to others, such a sug- 
gestion may sound almost sacrilegious. 

Itis amusing, perhaps, but certainly not sur- 
prising, to read that the latest propagators of 
these advanced views, with their insistence 
that only people of first rate physique should 
be allowed to marry, are a recently wedded 
couple. Their ideas of the stern duties of 
parents toward their children, and of the 
community toward both—they hold that de- 
formed and sickly infants should be electro- 
cuted—are not founded upon experience of 
the parental relation. Their equipment for 
their self appointed task of revolutionizing 
modern society is scarcely a thorough one. 





A WESTERN ‘“‘NEW WOMAN..”’ 

THE recent indictment of a Colorado 
woman, on the charge of making false re- 
turns of an election at which she acted as 
judge, is, of course, a regrettable incident ; 
but a single case of the sort will scarcely serve 
the most extreme conservative as the text for 
a new diatribe against the admission of her 
sex to a share in the responsibilities of public 
affairs. Indeed, the wide publicity which the 
press gave to so comparatively unimportant 
an occurrence is a decided testimonial to the 
average of feminine honesty. Fraudulent 
practices on the part of male election officials 
are, unfortunately, too common to excite 
more than local comment. 

That one woman should have failed in a 
position of trust no more proves her sex un- 
worthy of such positions than the occasional 
downfall of a ‘‘pillar of the church’’ proves 
that the professedly religious are morally 
worse than the professedly irreligious. 
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Payments of 


2° Per Month! 


beginning now will secure ticket 


Excursion to 
Paris Exposition 
and Return. 


Arrangements have been made, under which we are booking 
passengers for a round trip to the World’s Exposition, Paris, for the 
summer of 1900, including a portion of expenses in Paris. Large, 
safe and perfectly officered, steel and iron steamers especially fitted 
for the accomodation of our passengers. But one class. No 
second cabin, no steerage. Small parties of friends can have adjoin- 

ing state rooms if applied for in time. 

No tickets sold beyond the capacity of the steamers. 

A grand opportunity for Physicians, lawyers, School 
Teachers, Merchants, etc., etc., with their families to visit Europe in 
a comfortable and safe manner at a trifling expense. The problem 
of carrying Americans to Europe at popular prices and with fine 
Service, exceptionally well prepared food, and in a thoroughly satis- 
factory manner throughout, has occupied a considerable length of 
time to solve. Illustrated pamphlet free giving full information also 
containing details of our English Excursions for next summer, the 
cost to be paid in small monthly payments. 

Write name and address carefully. 


POSTUM GEREAL GCO., Lim., 
484 to 494 Marshall Street, BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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THE SINGER MANUFACTURING 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. | 
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Give her time, 
é ; ; 
‘ and almost every soap-using woman will come ¥% 
é around to the use of Pearline. The soap- % 
‘ using habit is strong, to be sure. After % 
é all these years some women can’t put % 
& it aside without doubting and trembling. % 
é But when a woman once wakes up ¥% 
é to the fact that she needs and de- ¥% 
‘ , serves the very best household % 
g help, then the arguments in favor ¥% 
, of Pearline prove stronger than any % 
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WALTHAM WATCHES. 


Twenty-five years ago the American 
Waltham Watch Company stated that 
“<350,000 Waltham watches are speaking 
for themselves in the pockets of the 
people.” To-day nearly 8,000,000 
Waltham watches are in use throughout the 
civilized world. Every valuable invention 
in watch-making has been tested and 
adopted by this Company during the past 
forty years. The factory is the largest and 
most complete establishment of the kind 
in this or any other country. The artisans 
are of expert skill and training; the 
machinery of almost incredible performance. 

RESULT: WALTHAM WATCHES 
ARE THE MOST ACCURATE 
TIMEPIECES IT IS POSSIBLE TO 
MAKE. | 

The Company particularly recommends 
the movements engraved with the trade- 
marks RIVERSIDE or RoyAL, as being of 
high quality and within the means of 
every one. 

For sale by all jewelers. 
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“Che Lost Chord” 


NO CORD USED IN 


The... 


Caldwell 
Sash 


© Balance 


, 


A perfect substitute for weights and 
cords for balancing window-sash. 
Have been in use successfully for nine 
(9) years. Can be applied to old 
windows without altering sash or 
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frame. Write for circular and price- 
list. 
SOLD BY THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


yy 
CALDWELL MFG. C0., 


7 Jones Street, = Rochester, N. Y. 
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or Mental Effort 


To increase its list } 
of subscribers.... 


MODES wav a | 
MAY MANTON | 


offers a 


ei iY NOVEL PRIZE SCHEME 











The prizes to consist of é 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO 
‘«MODES”’ ITSELF. } 


— } 


EVERYBODY CAN WIN. 4. 


EN 








i ang you paed a — Try the following simple calcu- 
j lation. IT IS EASY. 
4 We engaged a young man to work for us, agreeing to pay 
‘ him at the rate of 10 cents per hour for every hour he re- 
@ mained in our employ. No deduction was to be made for 
j Sundays or holidays or for the time he was absent from 
business. His sleeping hours were to count just the same as } 
his working hours. e began work at nine o’clock on the i 
i morning of January 14, 1896, and lett at 6 o’clock in the even- a 
ing of November 17th of the same year. How much did he 
earn from us? 
If your answer is correct, which it should be if you calculate 
é with ordinary care, we will give you a Six months’ sub- 
| seription to MODES. by May Manton, beginning | 
with the current number. You must, however, send us with 
| your answer 25 cents for a three months’ trial of Modes. 1 
t Whether your reply is correct or not, we will give you, as 
) an additional, inducement, ® pattern of the Ladies’ }) 
) Waist here illustrated, in any size from 32 to 40 inches bust 
measure. The pattern, No. 7135, is manufactured and guar- @) 
anteed by the Bazar Glove-Fitting Pattern Co. Sendat once to 4) 


: MODES PUB. CO., 
4 Dept. 13. 128 pected wad ee York. 
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“ONYX” Fast Black 





“©ONYX’’ brand is the standard for 

Black Hosiery. It is especially noted for 

Shape, Elasticity and Durability. 

LORD @& TAYLOR, Wholesale Importers, guar- 
antee every pair sold. If yon cannot obtain 
them at your retatiler’s communicate with 


LORD & TA YLOR, Wholesale, 


NEW YORK. 


MB-GRIM-INE 


A peritive and permanent cure for 
E-GRIM (A Half-Headache) 
and all other eae of 
Headache or Neuralgia. 


: detache Cured Free 


by sample mailed you if this paper 
is mentioned. The more promptly 
headaches are relieved the less fre- 
quent will be their return until 
" permanently cured. Bold by all drug- 
gists. 50 CENTS PER BOX, 

THE OR. WHITEHALL 'MECRIMINE C0., 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 


mm Foot power 
= Star * Screw cutting 
7 Automatic 
Lathes Cross feed 


9 and 11-inch Swing. 
New and Oricinal Features. 
‘ Send for Catalogue B. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. COMPANY, 
== 678 Water St., Seneca Falls, N.Y 


For VINA the Com — 
Removes all Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, oe 
Moles, ard other imperfections, Not hoy aaae 


ing all blemishes, and permanently restori the —_ 
plexion to its original freshnesa, For onleat Dru 


MALY. VINA ICHTHYOL SOAB | PIU Prof... ber 
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What 
New York 


Women are 
Wearing. 


We have recently made some exquisite 
Autumn and Winter Dresses and Jackets for 
leading New York society women who are 
famed for the good taste which they display 
in the selection of their toilettes. Photographs 


of these ladies and the garments which we 





made for them are shown in our new Fall 


Catalogue,which is now ready. ‘To the lady who wishes to dress well at moderate cost 
we will mail free this attractive Catalogue of Suits and Cloaks and a complete line of 


samples of Suitings and Cloakings to select from. 
Our Catalogue illustrates : 


Tailor-Made Suits, $5 up. Charming Costumes from new Paris designs, $5 up. 
A handsome line of new Blouse Suits. 
Silk, Satin, and Moire Velour Skirts, $8 up. Bicycle Suits, $6 up. 
Riding Habits, $10 up. Newest Styles in Jackets, $3 up. 
Fur Collarettes, genuine sealskin, $10. Cloth Capes, $3. Plush Capes, $10. 
Golf Capes. Newmarkets and Ulsters. 


Our line of samples includes the new- 
est fabrics in Suitings and Cloakings, 
many of them being exclusive novelties 
not shown elsewhere. We also have special 
lines of black goods and fabrics for second 


mourning. 


giving that style, fit and exclusiveness for 
which our costumes and wraps are famed. 
Express charges paid by us to any part of 
the world. 





Write to-day for catalogue and samples; 
you will get them by return mail. 





CLOAK CO., 119 & 121 West 23d St., New York City. 


THE NATIONAL 


We make every garment to order, thus . 
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THE RIVAL FOUNTAIN PEN. 





Price $1.50.—The “ Rival” is the best Fountain Pen offered at this price. 


It is fitted with a No. 2 Gold Pen of 


absolutely finest quality. Every Pen warranted to give satisfaction. 


THE D. W. BEAUMEL FOUNTAIN PEN. 





Price $2.00.—The best Pen ever sold for this price. 


It is fitted with a No. 4 Gold Pen, under feed, and will 


write until the last drop of ink is used. Every Pen is unconditionally guaranteed. Ask your dealer, or 


D. W. BEAUMEL, Manufacturer and Inventor, 17 John Street, New York City, U.S. A. 











AGENTS WANTED. 
Mention MUNSEY’S. _—— SEND FOR CATALOGUE. —_" WE REPAIR PENS. _ 
a GREATEST DURABILITY SMALLEST COST BEST PIGMENTS. 
’ Py If you CAN know, positively. that the 
You'll Always if You Wear; pain~r FOR YOUR HOUSE 
Wear a One Once. ts od with Pure Linseed Oil only, you know i¢ will be durable and 


1897-98 


FALL AND WINTER STYLES Now READY  ! 





LUARANTELO 





DERBIES AND SOFT HATS, $3.00 The World 
OPERA AND SILK HATS, $6.00 Over. 


Lapies' TAILOR Mave CLOTH Hats, $3, $4, AND $5. 
Lapies' ROUND, DRESS, AND OPERA HATs. 


LONG DISTANCE HAT'TERS. 


If, by chance, you live where “ Hawes Hats” are not on sale, 
the U. S. mail enables you to get one. 
Remit the price; give us your height, waist measure, and size of 
hat worn. State whether Stiff, Soft, Opera or Silk Hat is wanted. 
ixpressage prepaid on all orders. Money refunded, less express 
charges, in all cases if hats are not satisfactory. 





«NEW YORK... 


BROADWAY, Cor. 13th, and BROADWAY, Cor. 30th. 










The only way to 
know positively 


| White Lead and that your Paint 


Colors have ver: 


is made with 
the durabiity of Linseed Oil is 
hat is to put it there 

- cs p amoeba yourself. 


Oil only. 


b 
Contains 2 gallon ® 
Li iquids.cosing7’ SE 











PREVENTED G 


of treating the eye and lids. 










Dr. Williams’ Absorption Method 


Consultation at office or by mail free. _ Hundreds successfully treated at their homes and at Dr. Williams’ 
Eye Sanitarium. Descriptive pamphlet mailed free to any address. 


200 Columbus Avenue, 
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is made of the best known Paint Pigments, such as all 
good painters use, and is ground THICK. 
Half gallon Hammar Paint costs 871-2 $| 10 
Mixed with half gallon Pure Linseed Oil, anywhere , . 221-2 e 
Makes 1 gal. of Pure Linseed Oil Paint, ready for use, $1.10) Per Gal 

HAMMAR PAINT and Pure Linseed Oil make the best Paint, for 
all work, inside or out, that it is possible to make at. any price. 
They cost 30 per cent LESS than MIXED PAINT or WHITE LEAD 
and are guaranteed satisfactory for 5 years. It is little trouble 
to mix them. 

It is only a practical, common-sense principle. Our Book, ‘‘ The 
Truth About Paints.’’ gives ful: details. Send for it now! It is free! 
Ask your dealer for HAMMAR PAINT. If he does not keep it, don’t 
let him sell you any other paint for his own benefit; he can't seli any 
paint that is better, and he will charge you more for what he sells, 
BUT SEND US your order, we will have it filled Any order delivered, 
freight prepaid, at your depot. We will also sell you Pure Oil, 

F. HAMMAR PAINT CO., 1210 Spruce St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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NO KNIFE and NO RISK. 
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BOSTON, MASS. 
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Sozodonsr 


FOR THE 


TEETH 
AND BREATH 


The Opinion of a 
Practising Dentist 


“The popular dentifrice 
known as Van Buskirk’s Sozo- 
dont contains ingredients that 
will prove of the greatest util- 
ity to the health of the mouth 
and teeth.” 

G. F. J. CoLBurn, D.D.&., 
Author of * Popular Dentistry.” 


He might have added with 
equal truth: “It has invalu- 
able antiseptic properties.” 








Ladies’ Cailoring 
Our Exclusive Specialty. 


URING the past fifteen years 

we have established a repu- 
tation second to none in manu- 
facturing tailor-made suits, 
jackets, capes and skirts of per- 
fect fit and beautiful finish at 
the lowest prices at which reli- 
able goods can be sold. 


Kho Ready Made Goods 
nor Bargains 


~ but every garment cut and made 
especially to order by our own 
methods and under the direct 
supervision of experienced ar- 
tists, thus securing that set and 
style for which our garments 
are renowned, and at very 
moderate prices. 

Tailor-made suits, $5.00 up; 
new style jackets, $3.00 up. Our 
popular embroidered or strap- 
ped seamed capes, $2.50 up. 
i a Seven-gored skirts with full 

pleated or shirred back, $3 up. 


(e We have introduced an absolutely 
A Great Success perfect self-measuring system, 

2 which we will send free on request together with our beauti- 

f fully illustrated catalogue of which the first edition of Fall 
and Winter goods is just out. It shows one hundred of the 

") most attractive styles for this season’s wear and also com- 

kf plete samples of goods. We solicit a trial order. We 

| prepay all express charges. 
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A sample for three cents. 
P. O. Box 247, N. Y. City. 
HALL & RUCKEL, 
NewYork Proprietors. London 


The American Cloak & Suit Co., 
LADIES’ TAILORS, 
35 E, $2th & 48-50 E. 13th St., New York City. 
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Waterman's 
Ideal — 
Fountain 


Pen 





$27 50 buys this excellent **MACEW”’ desk 
SE ew ™ (direct from the factory), freight pre- 
paid to any point east of the Mississippi and north of 
Tennessee and South Carolina. 

A dealer asks $40.00 to $50.00 for a similar desk. 




















‘ 
\ 





No. 241. 


Massively built of the choicest grained quarter-sawed 
white oak, richly polished, It is our latest design, and has 
a“ made-to-order” effect not found in any ordinary desk. 
Notice elaborate arrangement of panels in ends (which is 
found in entire back also). 

OUR Y , Any article in our entire 

LIBERAL TERM 1 line will be sent you “Ox 
A bproval,” subject to returm at our expense if not con- 
sidered upon receipt fositively the best obtainable any- 
where at so low a price as we will quote. More than 
ordinary quality and extremely low prices must be 
essential for such terms. 


THE FRED MACEY CO., Gran Rapips, Mick, 


(Art Catalogue free.) 


) LINE; REFINE ESIGNS. 
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Mahes 
its mark 
sit it maxeyourmax AL ALON 
Ws mark woes The World 


ou. Ask your dealer or 
send for Illustrated Catalogue to 


L. E. Waterman Co., 


155 and 157 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Largest Fountain Pen Manufacturers in the World. 
(9, 97, MUNSEY’s.) 
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_. EMRE! 


Protect your property with a 


Sea 





Price $15.00 


delivered any express office in U.S. Holds 3 gallons Chemical 
fluid. Throws a stream 50 feet. Equal to 120 gallons water. 
Fully guaranteed. You need one. Send for catalogue...... 


THE BOCUE LEAD CO., - - - Denver, Colo. 
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Our New Gents’ 
Rex 

can be ridden by a 

lady as well, making 

it a family wheel 

without any change. 


A Flexible Frame and 


Third Wheel, doing 








away with all jolts, 





jars and vibration. 








r 


THE EASIEST PUSHED AND ONLY COMFORTABLE WHEEL NOW EXTANT. 


Riders claim they push an 88 gear on the REX easier than 68 on the Regular Safety. 
Endorsed by leading physicians as the only healthful mount. aie : 
Rides as easy on Country Roads as on Asphalt Pavement. (It is in the construction.) 


Cardinal Points Epitomized: 

, Accidents reduced to a minimum. No jolting or jarring. Absolutely Non-Vibrating. Will stand alone when rider 
dismounts, or desires to repair or inflate tires. Will not slide from under the rider on a wet pavement. Rides over R. 
Crossings or curb stones without any annoyance whatever. 


Write for Printed Matter To-day. 


Our Tandems can be turned in their own space. Think of it. 
WE WANT GOOD ACENTS, DISCOUNTS ON APPLICATION. 


REX CYCLE CO., 84 Adams Street, CHICAGO, ILL., 


Sole Owners and Manufacturers of the Easiest Pushed Cycles Now Known to the Cycling World. 
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‘The Cycle of the Future |; 











PADONA Stverfisous...- HAIR Neckantarms 


and other parts of the body, and leaves the skin white, soft, and beautiful. Padoma isa scientifi 








it freely without fear of injury. A great blessing to old and young. 


$1,000.00 Forfeit Up. There Is No Case Where Padona Fails 


plexion.” Padona has been used by thousands of persons of culture and refinement, who hav 





Booklet of Padona free. Mention Munsgey’s MaGazine. Address Department B. 


The Padona Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. A. WeAdS?ElS-ywhere. 


§ 
c 


marvel. Positively the only safe and sure remedy. Padoma is absolutely free from the injurious 
substances so common in remedies for the removal of superfluous hair that a ehild ean use 


= 


or leaves the slightest trace of injury or discoloration of the skin. An‘enthusiastic purchaser writes: 
“T have used many preparations to remove superfluous hair on the face, without results. I sent for 
a box of Padoma and now I am free from ugly hair blemishes, and it has beautified my com- 


e 


used it successfully, and is absolutely guaranteed. PPadema is sent by mail, postage paid, in 
safety mailing cases approved by postmasters, securely sealed, on receipt of $1.00 per box. 
Safe delivery of your letter is insured by registering it at any Post-office. All correspondence 
held strictly confidential. Please cut this out, as it may not appear again. Deseriptive 
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Rollers SSS 


and c— 


: i 
¢ are synonymous in more ways than one. , 
In the matter of Shade Rollers, for in- 
stance, the roller is pretty apt to be a 
breaker too. If you want the unbreak- 
able kind ask for 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Seasoned wood, tempered steel springs and 
the best metal end fittings make Hartshorn 
Rollers perfect acting and everlasting. | 


WOOD ROLLERS. TIN ROLLERS. 








For the Hair. 


Absolute Cure for Dandruff. Soothes all 
Irritation of the Scalp. The only prepara- 
tion that makes the hair grow by nourishing 
the roots, Price, 50c, and $1.00 per bottle. 


JOSEPH BURNETT CO., 


36 India Street, Boston, Mass. 


Send your address for our pamphlet on 
the Hair, its care and management. 

















| Over one-half America's riders ride 


Varhird 


CYCLE SADDLES 









STANDARD 


sTupy CYCLE 





1s07 Coltumbias 8B ZS. THE WITH 
189G Colurmbias 8 GO. SADDLE PERFECT 
Hartfords $50, $45, $40, $30. QUESTION COMFORT 


POPE MFG. CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


Catalogue free from dealers or by mail for 2 ct. stamp. 


Send for Catalog and Booklet of hints on choice 
ofa saddle. Styles to sutt all. 


GARFORD MFG. CO., ELYRA, OHIO 
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Blé PRESENTS FOR BRAINY PEOPLE 
9000, $300, $150, 5100-10 all $20,000 


Should Read Every Word in This Advertisement. 





YO 


pes> It Is Important. 


FREE 





{ IT IS 


Do Not Miss It. -@3% FOR YOU. 





In these days of misleading and catch-penny ad- 
vertising, we wish to impress upon your mind that 
this advertisement means exactly what it states. 
Sustained by a capital of $200,000, we are in a 
position to carry out every offer made, and will 
refund money to any dissatisfied subscriber at any 
time. 

The following 1,069 prizes will be given to the 
1,069 persons making the greatest number of words 
from the letters in the word ‘* NATIONAL.’’ Use 
each letter as many times as you like in making 
words, but not more times than it appears in 
‘*NATIONAL’’ in any one word. Example: Nat, 
Not, Nit, Nil, A, At, An, Ant, Tin, Ton, Tan, In, It, 
etc.. etc. You can use A and N twice, as in Ann, Inn, 
Nation, Natal. You can use the above words in 
making list. Use nothing but English; use any 














dictionary. This contest closes November 20, 1897. 
BEGIN NOW. Send your list when complete. No 
list of words received after November 20. 

Here Is the List of Prizes 
OS ee eee $500 
PNEOE: cusnwwseesacs <cssnwesenecans 300 
DAMN NEIOD Couns sass sesbunecsenis sanneus 150 
ee ers 100 
5 Worcester Bicycles, $100 each........ 500 

10 Solid Gold Watches, $50 each ........ 500 
25 Genuine Diamond Rings, $25 each.... 625 
100 Cash Prizes, $5.00 each ............... 500 
200 Cash Prizes, $3.00 each........ ee 600 
500 Cash Prizes, $2.00 each................ 1,000 
225 Cash Prizes, $1.00 each................ 225 
1,069 PRIZES. $5,000 





Why We Give These Prizes 


We are large publishers, and to more widel 
introduce our beautifully illustrated monthly, TH 
NATIONAL HOMESTEAD MAGAZINE, devoted to 
Choicest Modern Literature, The House, Garden 
and Kitchen, How to Obtain a Home, How to Build 
a House, and Furnish It at a minimum cost, and a 
score of other features new to the general public. 


How (0 Get a Prize 


With your list of words you must send 25 cents, 
silver, postal, or express money order, or 30 cents 
in stamps, for a three months’ subscription to the 
National Homestead Magazine. The person send- 
ing the largest list of wo-ds made from letters in 
the word ‘National’’ will win the $500. The 
person sending the next largest, $300; the next 
largest, $150; the next, $100; the next 5, each a 
Royal Worcester Bicycle, and so on until 1,069 pres- 
ents are given away. 

These prizes are given free and without con- 
sideration, twenty-five cents being the regular 
quarterly subscription price. Word-making is a 


























most fascinating and educational pastime. It is 
now the fad. Three prominent gentlemen, selected 
from three New York daily papers, will award the 
prizes, and certified checks will be sent to all cash 
prize winners. ‘The names of the winners will be 
published in the next number of our great magazine 
immediately after the award. There will be 1.069 
who will win from $1 to$500. It’s worth your 
while to try it—it costs nothing. Our magazine 
alone is worth more than 25c. for three months. 


$15,000 in Extra Presents 


Besides being publishers on a large scale, we are 
also large owners of real estate near Greater New 
York. We build, decorate and furnish homes for 
the people. We own and control over $150,000 worth 
of handsome residential property, subdivided into 
choice villa sites, house and business lots. Out 
of these we shall give $15,000 worth to those who 
can make as many as 30 words from the word 
“*NATIONAL.’’ These are extra presents to sub- 
scribers who can make 30 words or more. No 
such bonafide, liberal, and genuine offer has ever 
been made. 

DO NOT ANSWER THIS if you are skeptical or 
unbelieving. The little 25-cent pieces we shall 
receive for subscriptions will not pay the cost of 
advertising unless we can merit your confidence 
and retain to the end your patronage and good 
will. The profits ultimately made by us come from 
advertising patronage to a Magazine of immense 
circulation at rates that amply repay us man 
times over the amount given away in presents to 


subscribers. 
IN CONCLUSIO we want it borne in mind 
that the primary object 
in publishing THE NATIONAL HOMESTEAD 
MAGAZINE is to present such features and at- 
tractions as will enable us to secure 100,000 new 
subscribers, and at the same time so educate the 
minds of the public at large as to enforce the belief 
that it is the duty of every one to own a home. 
The first requisite isthe land. Our plan for those 
who acquire a homesite free is without a parallel 
in the history of the publishing business. And 
at the same time through the plans and specifica- 
tions furnished free in THE NATIONAL HOME- 
STEAD MAGAZINE we show how to build houses 
costing from $500 to $5,000 and to furnish the 
same down to the minutest detail from the kit- 
chen to the garret at a saving of from 25 to 40 
per cent. 

Always bear in mind that the man or woman who 
owns a home paid for ts not only in a posttion to 
absolutely make life worth the living, but that the 
achievement is an encouragement to humanity in 
general, 


The home-building and house-furnishing feature 
of this Magazine is alone worth many times the 
amount of the subscription price. We invite all to 
enter this contest. An opportunity like this will 
not occur again. DO T MISS IT. As to our 
responsibility we refer to any Mercantile Agency, 
or if you have friends in the city have them call and 
investigate. Remit in silver, postal or express 
money order, or registered letter. Address 














THE NATIONAL HOMESTEAD MAGAZINE, 206-208 Broadway, New York. 
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$8 to $20: 
on Your Suit or Overcoat. | 


If you want to be well dressed, 
wear our Merchant Tailor Made 
Clothes. Made to order in any style. 


s| 0 Suit or Overcoat 


made to your measure, 
equal to any tailor’s $18 garment. 


ALL WOOL GOODS. 


SUITS AND OVERCOATS from 
$10 to $30 equal to those made 
elsewhere from $18 to $50. 

TROUSERS from $3.50 to $8. 

On higher priced 
goods the saving is 
in proportion. 
Have Your 
7 Clothes Made 

by Us 

and save the difference. We 
do our business by mail for cash, 
saving expense of traveling men, 
§ expensive store rent, and buyin 

» the finest selections of woolens an 

» trimmings in large lots. Every gar- 
» ment made to order, fit —- 
> Sent C. O. D. with privilege of ex- 
) amination and trying on before you 
» pay for them. WE PAY EXPRESS 
» CHARGES. New Fall and Winter 
? catalogue with samples, fashion 
plate and tape measure sent free. 
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a Pleasure 


if you can have water just the temperature desired always at 
hand. Light the 


Lightning Gas or Gasoline Heater 


and warm water will be ready for you as soon as you are 
ready for your bath. Acontinuous stream, any temperature up 
to 190 degrees Fahrenheit. The heater is made of copper, 
handsomely designed and lacquered—a real ornament. It is 
scientifically made—no lost heat—economical, cleanly, odor- 
less, safe and simply operated. 


Beautiful Booklet Free. 
The Horix Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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} American Express Bldg., CHICAGO. 






























A8 Winter FLOWERING BULBS : 25% 


in silver or 27 one-c. stamps to introduce my Nurseries and Magazine into new families. ay 
offers are famous for their liberality, having made mine the largest mall erder seed and bul 
house in the world, but this offer surpusses every offer ever made by me in the past: 









HYACINTH, bright red ; fine for forcing. IRIS, su) © mixed, all colors. 
TULIP, Reine early ; white, then pink. SPANISH IRIs, very fine mixed. 
TULIP, double; late; yellow rose. PERSIAN RANUNOULUOS, large, double. 
NARCISSUS, Pol anthus, elegant scented. FRITILLARIA, lmperialis, very early. 
Sener rere yellow ; good forcing. GRAPE HY AOINTH, deep sky blue. 
OROCOUS, Cloth of Gold, yellow ;early. ALLIUM, Moly Luteum, bright yellow, 
CROCUS, Reine Blanche, pure white. SPARAXIS, superfine, all colors. 
SCILLA SIBERICA, bright, intense blue. And Thirty-three other Bulbs, 
\ All the above bulbs, forty-eight in all, sent neatly packed and postpaid, also catalogue of full 
- line of choicest bulbs and § months’ trial subscription to my bright, new, Illustrated M - 


zine, if you send only 25c. silver or 27 one-c. stamps. Bulbs guaran’ true to name and colo: 
& full collections and sub’s, for *1. Club with friends and get yours FREE, with extras. 
treat you liberally. L. N. CUSHMAN,the Bulb and Seedman, Winthrop Sq. BOSTON, Mass. 











nome BLINDNESS PREVENTED ! wo xx. 


The Absorption Treatment “‘A Heaven Sent Blessing.’’ No Waiting to be Blind. 


THE NEW YORK OBSERVER says: “ Among the grateful patients we find the Rev. B. N. Palmer, D. D., of New Orleans, La. 
well known to our readers. Dr. Valmer, some two — ago, noticed his eyesight failing,and consulted Dr. Knapp, of New 
York, and Dr. Pope of New Orleans, who diagnosed the case as atrophy. After being under treatment for one year they pro- 
nounced his case hopeless, and further treatment was abandoned. On July 24, 189%, one eye being nearly sightless and the other 
failing, he consulted E. H. Bemis, Eye Specialist of the Glens Falls, N. Y., Sanitarium, remarking that he had netiing to lose 
and a great deal to gain,’ as cataracts were forming which would make blindness sure, and the little sight left was only avail- 
able with the aid of a strong magnifying glass. On September 7, six weeks after commencing the absorption treatment, the 
a en laid aside, and the glasses, discarded years ago, now enabled him to read again, to the great surprise of 
himself and friends. 

DR. PALMER says: “ His theory is rational, based upon the self-restoring power of Nature herself. Medicine cures only by 
rousing a peccant organ to the performance of its duty, when disease is thrown off and the patient recovers. The eye, he thinks, 
should form no exception. His aim, therefore, is to stimulate the eye, promote its secretions and increase the circulation, thus 
REVITALIZING the eye and enabling it to fulfilits functions. IT THROWS OFF ALL THE TROUBLES AND REPAIRS ITS 
OWN WASTE. His method is simple, safe, and in no way unpleasant.”’ 

A. B. COLVIN, State Treasurer of New York anda resident of Glens Falls, writes: ‘ The history of the Bemis Sanitarium 
and its advance by marvelous strides is due to Edward H. Bemis, Eye Specialist, whose marvelous success makes his name 





familiar to thousands all over the United States and in many foreign lands, and God speed him.’’ 


amphlet free, explaining the cause of impaired vision and diseased eyes. Their treatment at home by mail, 
or at our Sanitarium, by the absorption treatment, which has given relief to thousands becoming blind. 
— /Bemis Antiseptic Eye Drops will give immediate relief to weak or diseased eyes and lids. Trial size 50cents. Regular size 
$1.00 by mail with instructions for use. Address, 


\BEMIS SANITARIUM, . P Glens Falls, N. Y. 
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eI HAS SIMPLIFIED PHOTOGRAPHY. a! 
t These pool aa “Th ett d /, a kb e ” Sup erior: 


D has proved a revelation. Tight as asecret. Shuts like a 
She Jedlake Slate Kolderwatcrcase. Light tight. Dust proof. Easy to eel 


ulate. 12 with each camera. 4 

Th Redl kb Bs is extra rapid, single achromatic and of universal focus. The lens § 
ry) e are 8 holder can be instantly removed for cleaning lens. E 
is simplicity itse'f. Is easily and quickly regulated. Has no pro- 

She JSedlake Shutter jecting levers. Nothing to break off, give out, or get lost. The 


diaphragm has three stops. No concussion, no noise; adjustable for time or in- 
stantaneous work. Perfect in every way 


ADLAKE camera 


| METAL PL WITH 12 LIGHT-TIGHT 
METAL PLATE HOLDERS. Prepaid $y e2OO 
M any part of the United States for 
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Can be loaded and adjusted in broad daylight. Takes 12 glass- 
plate pictures at one loading. Cuts clear, sharp picture to edge of 
plate. No‘‘extras’”: Get your plates anywhere. Staridard size, 
4x5 inches. Has two finders, Two tripod sockets, Elegantly 
covered with seal grain leather. 
Ask your photo stock dealer to get you an “Adlake’”’ for inspection. 

Our ‘‘Adlake Camera Book’’ tells all about it. Free for the asking. 
Sample mounted photograph 5 cents in stamps. 


The Adams & Westlake Company, 120 Ontario Street, Chicago. 
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THE MARLBOROUGH 
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The NEW Gilson 











wwe | Adjustable 
“ae | Album 


| REVERSIBLE SWING BACK 
RISING AND SWING FRONT 


5x7, fitted with Rapid Rectilinear Lens, B. & L. Shutter, 


and ‘'wo Double Holders, $60. 
For PHOTOG RAPHIC VIEWS | $x 10, without lensand shutter, . s0. Send for Free 
° RLIRIBNE ee a he oe liustrated 
The only Album that fits Collections of all sizes, Sx7... <5 Jes Booklet. 


employing FROM 1 TO 48 LEAVES. 


This is the album for the amateur photographer and 
—- collector. There are no disappointing blank 
eaves. It can be expanded or contracted at will by simpl 
loosening a silk cord. Equally adapted to large home col 
lections, or small collections to be given as presents. All 
styles and sizes of leaves and bindings, 


PRICES, 80 Cents to $5.00. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE F. H. GILSON COMPANY, BOSTON. 


For sale by all Photo Supply Dealers, Booksellers, 
and Stationers. Send for Catalogue M. 


Send for Free Pamphlet of $5 and $8 Cameras 
f all kinds of cameras and all requisites 
| Catalogue ys Hes eanaredny aanel ae application. Free. 
We recommend They are quick 
to amateurs CLIMAX DRY PLATES. and reliable. 
The INTERNATIONAL ANNUAL, Vol. IX., 100 illustrations, 


80 practical articles on photography, now ready. 
| Price, 75 cents; postage. 15 cents. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 


| ss 91 Broadway, New York. 
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to GIVEN 
be AWAY 





CLC CCC NCNCHCNCHCMM NCCT a 
absolutely FREE » 


°6,205= 


and over 1,500 PRIZES 


that are attractive to all 





to further lin the magazine into new families. 


HE COLU ™ B 4. AN to-day has the largest circulation of any publication in this territory except the Youth's 
Companion. resent rate we shall soon pass it. Our last contest for the largest list of words from the 
nine letters in the =i LUMBIAN proved highly successful. The full list of 
cent issue. We now offer hundreds of valuable and attractive prizes to those who can form the greatest number of 
words from the twelve letters in the two words T-H-E C-0-L-U-M-B-I-A-N. Here are samples: The, tan, tea, can, 
calm, cabin, am, aim, bin, lamb, etc. Every person who makes a list of fifteen words cr more will recelve a prize. 
You can think up words with the help given you above. Rutes: English words only ; use no letter more than once 
oa any one word; “wu og spelled a ~ ~ but once 3 use any legitimate word, including proper nouns, pronouns, pre- 
coxbi uffixes, The mn sending in the largest number of words made from the twelve letters in the words THE 
Cor MBIAN <a receive ‘$100 the second $60, the two next $10 each, the two next a fine Blevele each, the four 
xt $6 each, the 100 next a $3 Kombi Cameraeach, the 600 next a life subscription to THE COLUMBIAN, Wit next 

a ‘good American Watch each, ten next $1 each, next 1,000 each an extra year’s subscription to THE COL ‘UMBIAN. 





oF nag winners was published in a re- 
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In addition to the above ou must send 25e. 
S$ SPE! Cl AL ree we shall give away ‘aheokebaly fn ely Free hun ‘To Enter tl the Gontest silver or 27 one-c, 
fifteen words or more, PRIGI tz BUDGETS sent, all ¢ al, © Sil Serco a b cubeorigtion with list of 
— day as lists are received. awarded as & fifteen words OF more will r receive THE COLU UM BIAN 
an posialp after close of contest, ee on ° six months,a PRIZE BUDGET Sree, sent same day list is 
Bro,ar one st of winners published in first possible issue thereafte @ received, and a Grand Bupa according to length of fist. We 
REMEMBER, every : contestant sending a list of fifteen words @ guaran tistaction orrefund money. Any publisher or 
or more will receive by i turn a PRI ,con- @ bank in this city can be referred to as to our re! 
ais ng of ae of over seventy novels and stories by} oer popular @ ethese offersto thoroughly establish oH E UR 
ors, & score of late songs, with words and m ooo @ BIAN asa National Lite: your listat 
lection Sel ofes ageless ated Be a Dee geecyein crapping eandianenapnegac pelt 
tionary of Dreams, rs etc. Entertainment for months tocome. © THE COLUMBIAN, 13, 16, 17 Otis St., Boston, Mass. 








Take pictures 
on your wheel 


| 
with the Baby Wizard 


‘«*THE LADIES’ PET.” 


Smallest and strongest 4 x 5 
camera in the world, only 2% 
inches thick, has our best 
double lens, together with all 
known improvements ; can be 
carried in any valise or 
satchel in travelling. 










Don’t fail to take the ** BABW WIZARD” with you on 
your trip. 


Did you get a catalogue of the “ Baby Wizard”? If not send 
for one and see our new $5.00 Camera. 

Also see the BO= 
PEEP C. Camera, 
with the extra long 
bellows extension, 
especially arranged 
for long distance 
views and portrait 
photography. 

EVERYTHING PERTAINING TO PHOTOGRAPHY FURNISHED AT LOWEST PRICES. 

New catalogue mailed free 
if you mention MunsEy’s. 


MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO., OF N. Y. 


Factory and Executive Offices : 
CRESSKILL, N. J. 








Eastman’s No. 2 Eureka 
Camera is a simple instru- 


ment for use with glass. 


plates. Makes pictures 
3% x 3% inches, and has 
space in back for three 


double plate holders, 


Fitted with fixed focus achromatic lens, which is 
carefully tested by our own expert. Safety shutter 
for time or instantaneous exposures, set of three stops, 
view finder and socket for tripod screw. Covered with 
fine leather and made with that careful attention to 
detail which characterizes all of the Eastman Products. 
Without trappy attachments or clumsy attempt at a 


“‘magazine’?—no changing bag, no complicated 

mechanism. 

Price No. 2 Eureka Camera, with one double es holder, $4.00 
‘6 Extra Double Plate Holders, each, . «75 
‘6 Eastman’s Extra Rapid Dry Plates, 314 18%, per doz., 85 


For sale by ali dealers. Booklet of Eureckas and Bicycle 
Kodaks free at agencies or by mail. 


Eastman Kodak Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE—ADVERTISING SECTION. 


30,000 


QUAD CAMERAS ” 


in use, and 


Wal EVERY ONE A WINNER. 


Price $5.00 


Makes a Perfect Picture nearly as large as a 
half page of this magazine. 


It is the Only COMPLETE PLATE CAMERA 


> } in the market. 
{ -/ Others charge y xtra for Plateholders, but 
Dives Deantia tec relive |) Oem cee sates for Piatetioktens, et 
mark the highest grade 


holders complete for $5.00. 
Pebble Tread VIM Tires. 


Every one guaranteed. 
None other genuine with- 
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}| Pictures can be made without drawing 
>| a slide or opening a box. 

| It is the only absolutely new Invention. All 
>| others are old styles revived after having failed 
> | years ago. 

-| Keep up with the Times and buy a ** QUAD.” 


out them. Fullest instructions with each one. Its manipu- 
lation is as easy as opening and — a door. 
Oo per cent. of the exposures on films are 
BOSTON WOVEN HOSE _ } /ivithres. 
Use Glass Plates in the ‘* QUAD ”’ and have 
& RUBBER CO., success every time. 


Send two tc. stamps for booklet and Sample 
Picture, before buying a Camera, to 
EDWARD G. CONE, Manufacturer, 


811 Champlain Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


'R. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway, N. Y., 
Eastern Trade Agents. 


CALIFORNIA CAMERA CO., 22 Geary St., San Francisco, 
ek : Pacific Coast Agents. 


The 4 Leading Electric Novelties 


bEDIS ON ,——~—~ 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland, Denver, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, Toronto, Can., London, 
Eng. 


VVVV YY YVVVVY 
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Bicycle Light. 





Dollar Motor. $3 Necktie Light. 
Le We undersell all on Everything Electrical eee 


SoHo ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, O. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR ELECTRIC NOVELTIES. 





_AGENTS WANTED. SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE, JUST OUT 
CYCLONE $6.00 
GAINING IN 








POPULARITY C A M E RAS 


They give the most for the money and P 
make perfect pictures. 4 X 5 inches. 


Corrected achromatic lense. Universal in focus. Sample picture and catalogue mailed for 


5 cents. 
a1uvovsaune, WESTERN CAMERA MFC. CO., 
NEw YORK City. 85 Adams Street, Chicago. 
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Thousands Certify That 


VIVE 
$5.” Cameras 


Lead Everywhere. 

Each $5.00 instrument will 
expose 18 Glass Pla 
or 50 Cut Films, 41-4x 
41-4, or any size under, 
without reloading. 
while our $7.50 Vive wll 
expose double the number of 
the same size of each. The 
fs. .oo includes 12 Metal Com- 

ination and Reducing Glass 
Plate and Cut Film Holders. 
Avoid buying a Camera where 
the required additional Glass 
Plate Holders alone double 
the advertised price, and then 
you cannot carry them in the 
mera. Size 4%x5 xX 7%. 
Handsomely _covered, with 
heavy, black, seal 
stamped leather. 

Large, brilliant, ceemtered, 
square finder. 

New 1807 3 time Pneu- 
matic Wig Release Shutter. 
Nothing equal to it. 

1897 VIVES also in 4x5 
and “4 i re same sizes 
in t best and cheapest 
folding cameras made. 

Every Camera guar- 
anteed to take as good 
Photos as “sample pic- 
tures” mailed. 

Examination allowed at Ex- 
press Office. 

Before buying any 
other send 2-cent stamp for 
1897 Art Catalogue, containing sample 
pictures; or 3 cents extra for finely em- 
bossed mounted photograph. 


VIVE CAMERA COMPANY, 
Home OFFICE, 

153 La SALLE St., CHICAGO. 
iW. Y. OFFICE, 621 BROADWAY. 


SNAP SHOT, TAKEN WITH THE $5.00 VIVE. Boston OFFICE, 145A TREMONT ST. 
CCOQOQOOGQODOOOQOOOOOOQDOOOQHOOOOOOOOOOHOOOODOOQOOOOOOOO®OOOOOOOOOOOOQOOOOOOE 


“T have bad Success from the Start’ 
* Nfriends that have obtained the BADY RaWwk-Eye. 


The reason is this :—The ‘‘ Baby”’ is a high-grade camera on a small 
scale, so constructed that a child can readily understand the method of 
making exposures. 

By the use of our Sunlight film this camera can be safely loaded and 
unloaded in broad daylight, and this advantage, together with its compact- 
ness, endorses the Baby Hawk-Eye as the leader for the tourist’s use. 

Send for catalogue giving description of all kinds of cameras. 

Dimensions, 2% x 34 X 4 in. 
Che Blair Gamera C0., INfrs., Wee. + vi . 
22 Randolph St., Boston, Mass. Capacity, 12 exposures. 
parent eee 
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: and EIGHT different aa 
HEY are the simplest cameras on the market to manipulate, § 
and one can learn to make photographs quicker with the RAY 5 
and at less expense than with any other camera ever offered to § 
the amateur. ] 

SEEING IS BELIEVING. Ask your dealer to show you the RAY, § 
and a glance will convince you. ] 

There is no key or “coat”’ sleeve to be used in making a pho- § 
tograph with one of the RAY cameras. 

‘They are the only cameras in the world that use the new patent 
plate holders, which are the lightest, most compact, and cheapest 
on the market. 

Every camera is thoroughly tested before leaving our factory. 

Drop us a postal and we will send you our new catalogue. } 


MUTSCHLER, ROBERTSON & CO., = Roc ester, N. Y. 
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You CANNoT Brac 


about your cycling achievements unlessa.... 


HOW IT WORKS 


TEHAMMERLESS 
SAFETY 
REVOLVER 


ORR Ra Keke 


PE 
a 
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CYCLOMETER 


is on your 

Wheel...ovv 

' 8 

» The Veeder has banished all other forms of 

Cyclometer, and its success has aroused imitations 
— that resemble it only in 

| appearance. Be sure your 


purchase bears the name 
that assures perfection— 





\3 STOCKBRIDGE ST., 
SPRINGFIELD, 
ot ee 


cin VEEDER. 
SAEETY LEVER. = 4 
ae OE one 


HAMMER. F 
TRIGGER, | / § : feat 
SAEETY. LATCH SPRING. : 7 iaseakd 

2 PRICE $1.50. 


\2 DIFFERENT STYLES 3 - eeaecncialagag 
Ja Dezel move \mereeae |; VEEDER MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Cet ee en ee ee ee ee ee 


SPECIAL OFFER! ERS 97 


A $55.00 Cuaranteed 
Machine for Only $ 8 HO 
Try it 4. + @ Buy Direct a 


From Manufacturers. : —_ 


POSITIVELY 
ACCURATE. 


AT ALL DEALERS. 
Booklet Free. 
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Bicyclelamp. 


Save Agents Large Profits. AN HONEST LAMP IN EVERY PART. 


Will Ship’ thys New High Absolutely with 
willship this New High solutely without a rival. Its Interchangeabl 
Arm, High-Grade Grip Hanger, readily attached to either fork a 


4 head of wheel, enableslight to be thrown from any 
° ‘Arlington’ , angle ; and it is impossible to blow or jar it out. ' 
pS SEWING MACHINEany- Gives Light that I& Light. 
where, and prepay all freight Protected by Patents. 














charges to any railway sta- 
tioneastof Rocky Mountains. 
Money. refunded if not as 
represented after 30 days 
. ‘ — ye 7 rage ne 
EF : . with privilege of 20 days 
< Style No. 15™™* trial on receipt of $5.00, Oak 
or walnut. Light-running, noiseless; adapted for light 
or heavy work, self-threading shuttle, self-setting needle, 
automatic bobbin-winder and complete set of bestattach- 
ments free. TEN YEAR’S WRITTEN WARRANTY. 
If you prefer 30 days’ trial before paying, send for large 
illustrated CATALOGUE, with Testimonials, explaining 
fully how we ship sewing machines anywhere, toanyone, ee 
at lowest manufacturers’ prices without asking one cent SURPASSES ALL OTHERS IN ITS 


inadvance. Weare headquarters and haveall makes 
and kindsin stock from cheapest to the best. Over 52 REVERSIBLE RESERVOIR. 


Height, 57 in. 
Wei 






ght, 17 oz. 
(") a> 






Machine and a 
reliable firm. 


First-class 


opened y HEN High-Arm. “A Hington King” panchince CLEANLINESS ; No Leak or Sweat. 
a 00, Zuarantee yette é . s ¢ : 
by others at $19.00 to $23.00. We also sell CONVENIENCE : Lights on Either Side, 
new sewing machines at $13.00, $10.50 and.. 8.00 Construction : Solid Brass Throughout. 
e will sell you a better machine for the : 
same money or the same machine for less money than Glass Protectors to Reflecting Surfaces. 
you can buy elsewhere. 
eee es Mationsl, Beak, Shicawe, ED vA ARD MILLER & Co. 
un’s or radstreet’s Commercia’ ports. 
This special offer is made to introduce our machines FACTORIES AND GENERAL OFFICE, MERIDEN, CONN. 
and make new customers. Write to-day. Address(in full) STORES: { 28-30 West Broadway, New York. 
GASH BUYERS’ UNION, ”* 163 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 








168-164 W, Van Buren St., Dept. A-113, CHICAGO, ILL. '@T~ 
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O conduct an orchestra, to direct the playing 
of a body of trained musicians so that each 
will play at the proper time, with correct 

expression, does not necessarily require a technical 
mastery of any musical instrument. The conduc- 
tor, himself, plays no instrument ; he indicates by 
means of a baton when and how ecch instrument 
shall be played; but it would be possible for a 
En ee man to be a competent conductor and yet be 
= entirely unable to perform on any of the instru- 
ments comprising his orchestra. 

The Afolian is a Parlor Orchestra. The per- 
former on the Agolian is the conductor, Like the 
leader of an orchestra, he does not require techni- 
cal skill. All that is required is a love of music. 

Each piece of music for the Aolian is marked 
with simple instructions showing the changes of 
tempo and expression as they occur. All the 
principal orchestral instruments—Violins, Flutes, 
Clarinets, etc., are represented by stops. These 

are controlled by the player. A person totally without musical skill or knowledge can learn to play the 
A®olian within a week, and play it well. 

Bolians as low as $75.00; from that to $750.00. AMolian Orchestrells, from $1,500.00 to $2,500.00. AXolian 
Pipe Organs, for churches, from $2,500.00 upward. Molian Pipe Orchestras, for private homes and music 
rooms, from $2,500.00 upward. 

A new piano, “ The Afriol,” played in the same manner as the Aolian. Catalogues upon application. 


The Atolian Company, N 18,'est 3d Street, 


BOSTON : PHILADELPHIA: CHICAGO: 
THE M. STEINERT & SONS CO., 162 pies St. C. J. HEPPE & SON, 1117 Chestnut St. LYON & HEALY, Wabash Ave. and Adams St, 



























sy the Fashion Plates 


Remember that all the leading dressmakers use 
genuine Fibre Chamois for interlining their creations, 
as it is the only interlining that can be depended upon 
to keep materials in desired shape under all conditions. 


Tt is important that you get the genuine 


Fibre Chamois 


GENUINE HAS “ FIBRE CHAMOIS ” STAMPED ON EVERY YARD. 


SSCCECPSLEOOOLSOOOS 


SSSSSSSHSSHSSSE 


Fibre Chamois should always be cut the 
exact size of the goods and be sewn up in the 
seams with the material. Gather or pleat just 
as you would the material alone. 

Fibre Chamois is absolutely uncrushable, 
yet is delightfully light and pliant. 








aN 
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Be Careful that you get the proper weight: 
No. 10, for silks and light materials; No. 20, 
for heavier goods; No. 30, in place of canvas. 


avy 


SESS ES 
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LATEST PARISIAN SKIRT PATTERN 


will be mailed free to Dressmakers 
sending business card to Sole Selling Agents: 
AMERICAN FIBRE CHAMOIS Co., 


Meee Sm oe J. W. GODDARD & SONS, 98-100 Bleecker St., New York. 


< Precoooro roo eeeSGerGusGerer ea cwereerwnenueeTEceaaTarsaaouaaeacranracusgaoaasanesusentt , 
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“Now, Friday, we’re in luck! This will complete your education in civilized cooking. A salad is the culmination of 
the culinary art; and Durkee’s Dressing is perfection.”—Robinson Crusoe, Chapter 49. 


Send for FREE booklet on ‘‘ Salads: How to Make and to Use Them,’ giving many 
valuable and novel recipes for Salads, Sandwiches, Sauces, etc. 
E. R. Durkee & Co., 127 Water Street, New York. 
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CHEW 
Beeman’s 


THE 


ORIGINAL 


Pepsin Gum 


A DELICIOUS REMEDY FOR 
INDIGESTION AND SEA-SICKNESS 


All others are imitations. 














DO YOU KNOW 


that we make a fine, pure, 
fragrant smoke, one that you will relish as much 
as the highest- priced, for less than the cost of a 
poorcigar. Just try 


Dominoes 


The Finest Hand Made Stogie Cigar. 
A combination of fine Natural Leaf Tobaccos, 
long filler, absolutely pure, no artificial flavors. 
A mild, rich, mellow flavor that means good to- 
bacco, a smoke of which every whiff is a treat. 
And then you can make considerable saving in 
your cigar bill. If your dealer don’t keep them 


we will send 
100 for $2.00, 


Prepaid, anywhere inthe United States. 
Sample box (12) to any address, 30c postpaid. 


EMPIRE TOBACCO CO,, Wheeling, W.Va. 
oy. 
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MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE—ADVERTISING SECTION. 
1%4x114x15in. high. Continual Amusement. 6 ft. x 4 ft. x 5% ft. high. 


for Boys and Girls 2% 























Built of miniature logs, 
shingle roof— 
watertight. 


*‘ The Baby,’ $1.50. “The Kid” supplied with floor, door, 
and window sash for $3.00 extra. 








Delivered to any point east of the Mississippi River and - 
north of the Ohio. Half rates allowed to other points. ‘* The Kid,’’ price $15.00. 


CASH OR REFERENCE MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER. 


H. C. UNDERWOOD MFG. CO., = = = Wabash, Ind. 
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HSE Music 


and fried oysters 


have very little in ‘ 
common, yet for 
years the makers 
of music boxes 
have put up tunes 
a dozen or half- 
dozen in a _ box, 
pretty much as 
though they were 
fried oysters. 
There can be no 
satisfaction in an 
instrument con- 
structed that way. 
When the _ tunes 
grow old and the 4 
oysters cold you |i ae 
relish one about as Sires ™=sss55 
little as the other. - 


REGINA MS 


is a radical departure from old-time music boxes. It is not a box 
of tunes that cannot be changed and must always be ground out 
in the same order. It has no delicately adjusted cylinder to be 
constantly getting out of order, or little wire bristles to bend and 
break off. It doesn’t play slower and slower, until the last bars of 
atwo-step are played with 30-second intervals between notes. 
When you get a Regina Music Box you get an instrument that is 
very simple in construction and posh 2 made, that will play 
A THOUSAND TUNES in any order you like with perfect 
expression, and will keep the right tempo to the last note. Prices 
from $7 to $70. At all music dealers. 


REGINA MUSIC BOX CO., RAHWAY, N. J. 
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F. W.KALDENBERG’S SONS,264€. 17th St., cor. Sth Ave, 


MANUFACTURERS OF w YORK. 
eeFine Meerschaum and Briar Pipesee 


THs cut represents one of our most desirable French Briar Pipes; it is 
*¢ Perfection in every respect. Very easily cleaned and cannot get out 

of order. The amber is simply pushed into the aperture and slightly turned, 
so as to wedge it in position. We will forward this prepaid, delivery guaran- 
teed, to any part of the world on receipt of One Dollar, which is one-half the 
regular value, or the same pipe in finest quality of Meerschaum, including a 
fine leather case, for $4.00. 


q 
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Sweetest Best 

in Tone. STELLA in Quality. 
The STELLA MUSIC BOX plays any 

number of tunes by means of metallic tune 

sheets, without pins or projections. It is the 

only music box capable of rendering music 

with expression, and compares favorably with 

the piano in quality of tone. No home 

be without it. Write for catalogue. 


JACOT & SON, 
i. 39 Union Square, N. Y. Dept. FP. 
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BEST FRENCH BRIAR. STERLING SILVER BAND. AMBER MOUTHPIECE. 
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BROWNS 


CAMPHORATED 
SAPONACEOUS 


That 
Buoyant 
Pose 


DENTIFRICE | 


TEETH 


The Best Toilet Luxury as a Dentifrice 
in the World. 


that tells of perfect 
freedom is natural 
to all who wear 





Ypsilanti 





Under- To Cleanse and Whiten the Teeth, 
| To Remove Tartar from the Teeth, 
wear To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve 
the Teeth, 


Fe wonderful com- 
Shek ‘aeuen mane To Make the Gums Hard ana Healthy, 
that never loses its 
shape, but yields to 


coos ase 2 | (JSQ BrOWN'S camprorated 
understood whee 


ou_ have tried 
’psilanti garments. 


Sold in all cities and large towns. Booklet free. . 8 
Hay & Todd Mfg. Co, - Ypsilanti, Mich. Saponaceous Al | rice, 
“Never rip and never tear, ” . 
Ypsilanti underwear.” Price, Twenty-five Cents a Jar. 


[L. & T. CHI.) 
For Sale Everywhere. 

















ee . EVERY WEEK 
Se EXCURSIONS 
| Route ! PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 


Through from Boston to 


CALIFORNIA 


These parties travel in Pullman Tourist 
Sleeping Cars, which are furnished with 
every comfort and convenience. The 
route is over the Boston & Albany, New 
York Central, and Michigan Central Rys. 


VIA NIAGARA FALLS 


thence to Chicago, and by the Burlington 
Route to Denver. From Denver the ride 
over the 


DENVER & RIO GRANDE RAILWAY 


is the most beautiful in America. It fis 
across the Rocky Mountains of Colorado 


to SALT LAKE CITY. 


For particulars address 
T. A. GRADY, W. J. O’MEARA, 


EXCURSION MANAGER, NEW ENG. PASS’R AGENT, 
211 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 806 Washington St., Boston, Mass 
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“Finest in the World” is not too much 
to say of them. Elegant, staunch, and 
perfect fitting. Some up-to-date features 
are their Pratt Fasteners, “ Neverbreak ” 
laces, Non-squeaking (and damp proof) 
soles, and fast color eyelets. Sold only 
in the 28 Emerson stores in 22 cities, 

and by mail. 


Send for Catalogue “A.” 





R. B. GROVER & CO., Makers, BROCKTON, MASS. 
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Where Catarrh, Bronchitis and Consumption are Unknown. 


“HYOMIELD” on'iened 


It creates the same conditions in the atmosphere of your home as found in that distant land. The 
first and only treatment for diseases of the respiratory organs ever endorsed by the medical profession. 

Physicians have found in ‘‘ Hyomei’’ the only germicide which kills the bacilli of Catarrh, Bron- 
chitis, Asthma and Consumption. ‘They have also discovered that the Australian Dry Air Treatment 
is the only way by which all the diseased parts of the head, throat and lungs can be reached and 
cured. So positive of this have they become that not oze physician in good standing in medical 
society can be found today who will advertise to treat these diseases by the old methods—sprays, 
douches, atomizers or steam vapors—all such treatments being considered worthless, as moisture of 
any kind cannot enter the bronchial tubes or lungs. Not only this, they have proved positively 
dangerous, as nine out of every ten persons who suffer from deafness and loss of sense of taste and 
smell, can trace the beginning of these afflictions to the time when they commenced the use of such 
barbarous methods of treating the delicate air passages. 


‘‘HYOMEI” Cures by Inhalation. 


It is the one treatment endorsed by the physicians. It is the one treatment which does not require the 
use of sprays and atomizers. It is the one treatment which the manufacturers have enough confidence in 
to guarantee. 

et is Nature’s own remedy. Taken with the air you breathe, it reaches all the parts affected, 
killing the disease germs of Catarrh, Catarrhal Deafness, Coughs, Bronchitis, Asthma, Rose Cold and 
Hay Fever at once, and bringing such relief to the sufferer as can_be obtained in no other way. 

There is no danger, no risk. Your money is refunded if it fails to relieve. 

“Hyomei” Inhaler Outfit, $1.00. Extra Bottles ‘‘Hyomei,” soc. ‘‘Hyomei’ Balm, a wonderful 
healer, 25c. Sold by all druggists or sent by mail. 


R. T. BOOTH & CO., 23 East 20th Stre 
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Price reduced from $1.50 to 50 cents for the set. 


“DERRINGFORTH” 


By FRANK A. MUNSEY. 


ERRINGFORTH” is a story of today—a story that bears on a 
problem that every young woman must consider; a problem 

that every mother should consider. The Sook Buyer calls it “sweet 
and true in sentiment, and told in a natural and effective manner.” 
“ Derringforth” is published in two volumes, handsomely bound 

in cloth. Heretofore it has sold at $1.50, but in order to make all 
our books uniform in price, it will now sell at 50 cents for the set. 





* 


JUST READY.—Price 25 Cents. 


“UNDER FIRE” 


By FRANK A. MUNSEY. 





HIS was Mr. Munsey’s first long story. It was published in 

THE ARGOSY in 1885, at a time when there was little’°cash in 

the treasury with which to buy stories—and stories we had to have. It 

was written at night, after the long day’s work in the business office 

and editorial rooms. ‘Business office and editorial rooms,” by the 

way, sounds well, but as a matter of fact they were all one in those 
days, and a very inexpensive one at that. 

The story took the place of one for which we would have had to pay 
$500, asum that went a long way in keeping THE ARGOSY afloat. 

‘“‘Under Fire” was so well received that soon after its publication 
had been completed, Mr. Munsey began another serial in THE ARGOSY 
entitled ‘‘Afloat in a Great City,” which was quickly followed by 
“The Boy Broker.” Of the two latter books we shall say something 
in succeeding issues of MUNSEY’S. 

In 1889, ‘‘ Under Fire” was published in book form at $2—and at 
this price ran through five editions. It has been out of print several 
years, owing to the failure of its publishers and the legal complications 
that followed. We have just succeeded in acquiring control of the 
plates, but instead of issuing an edition from them, we have made a 
brand new set, and now publish the book at 25 cents instead of $2 as 
formerly. It is uniform in size with the series of cloth books we are 
now issuing at this marvelously low price—such books as other 
houses issue at from $1.00 to $1.50. 

“Under Fire” is for sale by book dealers or will be mailed, post paid, 
on receipt of price by the publisher. 


5 ad 


FRANK A. MUNSEY, III Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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- WRITE US 
FOR DESIGNS 
AND ESTI- 
MATES, ALSO 
FOR OUR NEW 
FREE 
BOOKLET, 
FULL OF 
VALUABLE 
INFORMATION. 











[DESIGN COPYRIGHTED.] 
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THOMAS & MILLER, 
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QUINCY GRANITE 




















All our work is guaranteed, NO CHARGE being made if not strictly according to contract. 


bh tnd wow 


is the most suitable stone 

known for most varieties of 

monumental work. It has a 

rich dark color, and it takes 

a beautiful polish, which it 

will retain indefinitely. 

But we also use Westerly, 
Barre and other _first- quality 
granites, according to the 
special needs or desires of 
the buyer. 

We make our own designs, 
which are wrought into lasting 
beauty by our own sculptors. 

Our work is seen in ceme- 
teries all over this country 
and Canada. 

As we sell direct to 
the consumer we save 
him all middlemen’s 
profits. 

We keep our quality 
at the highest point, 
while our prices are 
moderate. 


¢ 


f 


Ly 


— MASS., U. S. A. 
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AND oO LI N S 
GuitarsBANJDS. 


The Washburn is the one and only make of 
world-wide reputation. Sold by first class dea] - 
ers everywhere from $15.00upward. Imitated ex- 
tensively, so be sure that the name “George 
Washburn” is burned upon the inside. A beauti- 
ful Washburn Book containing portraits and let- 
ters from the De Reszkes, Calve, Eames, Nordica, 
Scalchiand 100 other famous artists and teachers 
mailed free upon request. Address Dept.T, 


LYON & HEALY, Cor.Wabash Ave. & Adams St Chicago. 


— 


Q 










‘ - 
Dress 


Shields 


are indispen- 
sable in every 
lady’s waist, 
and are espe- 
cially neces- © 
sary in bicy- 





M cling, golf and 
an other athletics 


RELIABLE, WATERPROOF, SOFT 
AS KID, EASILY WASHED. 


For sale by deal- 
ers everywhere. 
Send 25 cents for 
sample pair to 
CANFIELD 
RUBBER CO. 
73 Warren St. 
New York 


TRADE MARK 





Trade-Mark on every Shield. 
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To see or not to ge onic Study 
see, that is the §-" Jf 
question. Glhether ‘tis 












| 
! 
Book- ina ‘Shorthand, ‘ 
| 
| 











Arithmetic, 
. Ss 
« better far to drive the prom. 3 
usiness S 
nimble keys & unseen hoe: 2 
impressions make; Or Letter Writing. 

, Commercial Law, etc. TiS 
ta) refu se, utter a demand ae BS and our instruction By Maile 
and claim the visi- Ap) 7 SECURES 
.~ bility of work that sie end ie p 

P H iru. I \ 
gr ee t Ss t h es i g h tr. 4 aw for Bright Young Men and Women. i 
“Si i During odd moments you can secure a practical { 
| business education that will fit you for a success- 
ful business career. | 
It is the kind of knowledge that pays and thou- . 
sands of young men and 
women in every state [ 
will gladly testify that it 
is at once the most con- Ni 
venient and inexpensive 
method of securing a 
business education. Ss 
Trial lesson 10 cents. | 
Interesting Catalogue 7 
free. It will pay you to [ 
iy e write to-day. Address, P 
] Bryant & Stratton College, 
CCOLUNBI TYPEWRITER MEG cof No. A78 COLLEGE BLDG., BUFFALO, N.Y. KZ 
c i16™*ST.. FIFTH AND LENOX AVES. NEW YORK, ] a liecieaiinedl i lta ati atta ati 
ee orn omen a SE SSK GS GR a) a aS 








Buying a.. 


“Daugherty-Visible” Cypewriter 


is safe. 
IT SAVES TIME, MONEY, AND LABOR. 


No prospecting is required to find the advantages of THE DAUGHERTY- 
VISIBLE. Like ITS WRITING, they are ALL IN PLAIN SIGHT. 


ann te THE DAUGHERTY TYPEWRITER CO., 


CONVENIENT. 73 Locust St., = = = KITTANNING, PA. 








in the handle which 
is beautifully trans- 
parent and under- 
neath one side can be placed name and 
address and on reverse side your personal 
photo, or some member of the family or 
friends, celebrities, society or trade em- 
blems, live stock, etc. The 
SENATOR STYLE 2 DL. 1.20, 3 Di. 1.00, 4 DL. pr.d5. is made of the best razor 
steel, blades hand-forged, tested and warranted for 6 months to oy free from defects. German silver tipsandbras — 
lined. The workmanship and finish are unexcelled. Ladies’ 2 bl. knife, Boc.. 3 bl. » $r. 25, — 2 bl., 75c. Carpenters’ 3 bl., $2.00, 
‘Texas 2 heavy bl., $1.75. Razor - = 3 = = 
a 





oooses 











novelty handle, finest steel and 
guaranteed, $3.50. Each personal 
photo 2sc. extra. Finest nov- 
elty on the market for 
high grade advertising. 
Send stamp for circular. Agents 
wanted. 

C. abinet photos from latest nega- 
ie el oe McKinley, wife and NOVELTY STYLE 2 bl. $1.25, 3 bl. $1.60, 4 bl. $1.85. 


NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., = 4 Bar St., CANTON, OHIO. 
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Irritable Stomachs 
make irritable people. <A food § 


that is nourishing and & 
that does not cloy the } 


On appetite is § 
Food, Tonic and Restora- ge 








S laepasein ARE MANY WAYS OF 
BINDING A SKIRT, BUT... 


Only One Way of 
Binding It Well.. 


That is With.... 











A 
eX 


Somatose is a Perfect 


5 
<a 


vavE lel 


It LOOKS BEST. it FITS BEST. 
It LASTS BEST. It IS BEST. 


LOOK ON THE BACK terres Sa H&M. 


tive. It contains the nourishing elements of \ 
meat. Prepared for invalids and dyspeptics, & 
and those needing nourishment and a re- § 
stored appetite. May be taken in water, 
milk, tea, coffee, wine, etc. 





At druggists, in 2-02., %, %, andr lb. tins. 


Also the following combinations : Somatose-Bis- °& 
cuit, Somatose-Cocoa, S tose-Chocolate — each §& 
containing 10 per cent. Somatose. Very convenient {| 


and palatable preparations. , It’s the Only Way to tell the Genuine. 
Pamphlets mailed by Schieffelin & Co., New 6 If your dealer will not supply you, we will. 


York, sole agents for Farbenfabriken vorm. | 2 ‘ ; 
Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. | Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 
S. H. & M. CO., P. 0. Box 699, N. Y. City. 
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¥ VAN 
% CAMP’S 
BOSTON 


f, BAKED 
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MM (prepared with tomato sauce) is smoking y, ae ; 

Y)) hot. Some like it better cold. Delicious @ |} i 

Yi het wee, K || A NEW WRINKLE 

y \ a - imitation. } not possible. A shirt that fits as though made 4 

() ooKilet Iree. to order and always retains its laundered shape. ? 

dD) Send 6c for postage on sample can. a who try one are not satisfied with any i 

otner, ? 

) VAN GAMP PAGKING GO., . mages: yA — eit row, oe won’t supply } 

\ ou, we will send a sa f i 

() 306 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. express a a, upon receipt of — dered shirt : anyuare, i 

Bs ; - 7 satisfied, send it back, and your money will be instantl 2 

”) pe it yah aaa refunded. Give size of collar and length of — _ 4 

: ? 

ws RARARAS-IEA:SEIEASIAXSSASE‘_'K[K || : THOMAS & CROMWELL, > 

CARAKASKASASSHASFESF HO 159 West 127th Street, New York City. & 
RS Se Ay 
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A DISSOLVENT AND DIGESTANT. 


PREVENTS AND CuRES APPENDICITIS. APPENDICURA with iteoctive parts regu- 


lates the Bowels and cleanses the Stomach, 


It Prevents Use of Surgeon’s Knife. Bladder and Affendix ; dissolves and elimin: 
THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC MEDICAL COMPOUND. mo men etnias peony. 


Aft ful epee cretions ; econ and reg the 
After careful research and success- inactive parts; keeps the Kidneys 
pre oe ge —— ey and Bladder free from Stone and 
compounded a Formula that wi Gravel. 

PREVENT and CURE APPEN- ie eee vette 
DICITIS. This Formula is endors- It aids digestion. | It allays in 


ab “seer ag 2 dea pc pecan p sal flammation of the Bowels, Stom- 
e by * enpee randy mee} ach, Bladder, and the A ffendix ; allows 
geons for the purpose F oe Ny sian no accumulation of fzs or impure matter in the 
and treatments by rt ormula have Appendix. ‘Lhe eating of fruits or vegetables containing 
been highly dee wal , seeds need not be feared when APPEN DICURA is used. 

The Appendix, os ike shes Sate APPENDICURA is a mineral compound in tablet form, and to be 
Ce ke taken ina glass of water, making a delightful and refreshing effervescent 
ing and retaining undigested matter. 











drink. It isa BOON TO TRAVELERS and TouRIsTs who are constantly experiencing 
CHANGE of WATER and COOKING OF FOODS. 


At Druggists or mail, postpaid, per box, | 00 N.B.—We do not claim or guarantee to cure Appendicitis in severe or acute cases 
(80 Pink Tablets). $ 2UU. where the use of the surgeon's knife ts inevitable. But we do claim to PREVENT and 
Send for Booklet, «« APPENDICURA.” CURE incipient cases. We, however, INVITE TRIAL of APPENDICURA in acute cases 


BEFORE CONSENTING TO THE SURGICAL OPERATION. 
KARL CHEMICAL co Dr. Treves, an eminent French physician, estimates fecal concretions as occurring 
a9 in nearly one half of all cases, APPENDICURA dissolves, digests, and eliminates faecal 
Masonic Temple, - - CHICAGO, ILL. concretions and lime deposits. J¢ contains no Morphine, Opium, etc. 





~TPRACE AND QUALITY GUARANTEED! 
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AGENTS LVERYWHERE 
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a ETHING 
It’s not solely to save money that many a good judge of cigars turns from the high-priced product to 


STANDARD PITTSBURG STOGIES 


They are a delicious, free and easy smoke, fragrant and satisfying. Especially good for the constant 
smoker because of their mildness and purity. One hundred, neatly packed in a box, prepaid for $1.50. If 
your dealer does not keep them order direct from 


R. & W. JENKINSON GO., Pittsburg, Pa. [L. & T., CHT.} 
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Hay-Fever, Asthma, Catarrh, 
Bronchitis, 
Throat and Lung Troubles. 


The following are fair samples of the letters we receive daily 
about their cure: 











(What the Treasurer of one of the large oil works of Western 

Pennsylvania says.) 
GaALENA O11 Works, LIMITED, 
FRANKLIN, Pa., May 27, 1897. 

Of a case of bronchitis, so severe that some of my friends began 
to fear it might be tuberculosis, I was cured in this unfavorable 
climate, in the month of January, without losing a day from my 
business, by the use of the Pillow-Inhaler Remedy, after all other 
medicines and measures had proved unavailing. 

You are at liberty to publish this statement, as I deem it a duty 
to make known the merits of this simple and inexpensive, but 
efficacious, means of treatment. Yours truly 
E. H. Sistey. 


(What the Secretary and Manager of a large industrial estab- 

lishment of New Jersey says.) 
STANDARD FIRE-PROOFING Co., 
Pertu Ampoy, N. J., May 3, 1897. 

Allow me to state, that after ten years’ constant suffering from 
asthma and bronchitis, the party who used the Pillow-Inhaler you 
forwarded four months ago has had no trace of the disease. They 
sleep well and have improved in weight and general health. 

You have a remarkable medicinal agent and soplineee 


Yours very truly, : YLE. 


PILLOW 
INHALER 





‘THE PILLOW-INHALER is so constructed, and so charged, 

that one breathes, during all the sleeping hours, a ed 
disinfected, pure and curing air (an air charged with tar, iodine, 
carbolic, and other healing properties). It is simple, safe, and easy 
to use. It enables you to sleep for from 7 to 10 hours each night 
in a perfect climate—made in one’s own bed-chamber. 

It has cured many stubborn cases, after all other means had 
failed. It is by long-continued (hour after hour and night after 
night) inhalation that it soothes the inflamed air-passages, and 
finally conquers the disease. Think for a moment, and you will 
see there is reason why it should. 

For a short time only, we are making an advertising 
offer of a $5 Pillow-Inhaler at the reduced price of $3. 

When ordering, send money with order by New York Draft, 
Registered Letter, Post Office or Express Money Order—and 
state trouble for which the Pillow-Inhaler is desired. nat 

We will gladly send free explanatory pamphlet on application. 


Kindly be sure to mention MunsEy’s. 


PILLOW-INHALER CO., 1409 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





has doubled and pretty nearly quad- 


jg The Argosy rupled in sale. 192 reading pages of 


rattling good fiction are what is doing it. 
There is nothing like it on the market. It provides every month » veritable feast of 
stories. The print is large, the cover bright and handsome. Ask your newsdealer for 
the current number. Price 10 cents. By the year, $1.00. 


FRANK A. MUNSEY, PuBLisher, - 111 FiFTH AVENUE, NEw York. 


_ SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 





When you have tried all other 
“removers,” write me, I ad- 
vertise but little, my friends 
‘| keep me busy by sending others. 
I have no quicklime, soapstone, 
sulphur or electrical “ specific.’ 
I have the true secret of kill- 
ing the hair by dissolving roots. 
Hair never returns. Over 
cases successfully treated last 
| year. Send two stamps for = 
vate sealed information. y 
personal attention given you. 
Mrs. HELEN W. MARKO, 
Am. Tract Soc. Bldg., New York City, N. Y. 








| 





| 





HEART DISEASE. 


SOME FACTS REGARDING THE RAPID 
INCREASE OF HEART TROUBLES. 


Do Not Be Alarmed, but Look for the Cause. 


Heart troubles, at least among Amer- 
icans, are certainly increasing, and while 
this may be largely due to the excitement 
and worry of American business life, it is 
more often the result of weak stomachs, 
of poor digestion. 

Real organic heart disease is incur- 
able; but not one case in a hundred of 
heart trouble is organic. 

The close relation between heart trou- 
ble and poor digestion is because both 
organs are controlled by branches of the 
same great nerves, the Sympathetic and 
Pneumogastric. 

In another way, also, the heart is 
affected by that form of poor digestion 
which causes gas and fermentation from 
half digested food; there is a feeling of 
oppression and heaviness in the chest, 
caused by pressure of the distended 
stomach on the heart and lungs, inter- 
fering with their action; hence arises 
palpitation and short breath. 

Poor digestion also poisons the blood, 
makes it thin and watery, which irritates 
and weakens the heart. 

The most sensible treatment for heart 
troubles is to improve the digestion and 
to insure the prompt assimilation of food. 

This can best be done by the regular 
use, after meals, of some safe, pleasant, 
and effective digestive preparation, like 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, which may 
be found at most drug stores, and which 
contain valuable, harmless digestive ele- 
ments in a pleasant, convenient form. 

It is safe to say that the regular, persis- 
tent use of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets at 
meal time will cure any form of stomach 
trouble, except cancer of the stomach. 

Full size packages of the Tablets sold 
by most druggists at 50 cents, or by mail 
from Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 

Little book on stomach troubles mailed 
free. Address Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 
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The Land ofthe Sky 


The Most Magnificent Mountain Region 
East of the Rockiesisin . . 6 6 « « 
Western North Carolina and Eastern Cennessee 
reached only by the 


Southern Railway 


From every point of the compass 
through its various gateways. 


WASHINGTON, NORFOLK, CINCINNATI, LOUISVILLE, 
CHATTANOOGA, BIRMINGHAM, and ATLANTA. 


Superbly Equipped Through Trains. Every Luxury of Travel. 























Prof. J. A. Holmes, the eminent geologist, is authority for the 
statement that there are in The Land of the Sky forty-three distinct 
mountains, 6,000 feet and upward in altitude, or higher than Mount 
W ashington:; over eighty which exceed 5,000 "and nearly approximate 
6,000, W’ hile the peaks exceeding 4,000 feet are innumerable. 

ASHEVILLE, near which Mr. George V anderbilt has erected his superb chateau surrounded by the finest and largest 
private park in Americz a, is the social and commercial centre of this 


RUGGED HEALTHFUL REGION 
delightful alike to the 
TOURIST, SPORTSMAN, and HEALTH SEEKER 
EXCELLENT AND MODERN HOTELS AT ASHEVILLE AND ALL LEADING POINTS 


Send for Illustrated Literature. W. A. TURK, G. P. A. Southern Railway, Washington, D. C. 
BDO DO DO DO DPD DO DP DOD OO! D' OH 
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Cap and 


Suit, Extra Pants, 


with Byron Patent Suspender Waist, 


4, 5,6, 


including patches and ex- 
tra buttons, and FREE de- 
livery to any express or 
post office in the United 
States. These suits are 
made from latest up-to-date 
styles of cheviots in navy 
blue, dark green mixed, 
fancy plaids and checks, 
well and strongly made 
and lined. These outfits 
exceed our exceptional val- 
ues of last season, and can not be matched at 
these prices in the United States. 

Sizes 4to 15 years. (4 to 8 have handsomely 
embroidered sailor collars.) Send for free samples 
of cloth. 

Money refunded tf not satisfactory. 


PURITAN CLOTHING CO., 111-113 Bleecker St., N. Y. 




















Put it in here 














Tae Enterprise New Meat Chopper 
is the most simple, practical, efficient 
little machine that science ever created 
for the assistance of women. Put any kind 
of food, cooked or raw, in 


me ENTERPRISE 


NEW MEAT CHOPPER 
turn the crank and it comes out perfectly 
minced. The machine can be cleaned in a 
minute. It’s so strong you couldn’t wear it 
Sold by all hardware dealers. Price, No. 2, @1.%5. No. 4, 
@2.25. Our trade make ‘Raterprise,” is = po ma AG 


out if you tried; so useful you wonder how 
chine. Send 4 cents in stamps for the ‘‘Enterprising 
Housekeeper.’’ 200 recipes. 
WN THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. of PA., Philadelphia, 7 
a, (x 
a 
















you got along without it even for a day. 





HAY FEVER, 


COLD IN 
THE HEAD 


and 


CATARRH 


instantly relieved 
and quickly cured 


ECZEMA 


Introduced into the nostrils, this remarkable and_ delicate 
remedy heals the membranes (skin) lining the nasal cavity, caus- 
ing no pain or smarting. The cure of the above nasal diseases is 
exactly in_line with the thousands of wonderful skin cures Cor’s 
Eczema Curr has already accomplished. | 
boc S everywhere recommend it. It has no equal in 
the world for 
Eezema, Tetter, Herpes, Hives, Ivy Poisoning, 
Itehing Piles, Acne, Psoriasis, Salt Bheum, 
Dandruff, ete. 
Relieves Prickly Heat in ten seconds. 
Mr. Army, Mo., May 8, 1897. 
Coz Cuemicat Co.: Gentlemen—I had facial eczema 14 years. One box Coe’s Eczema 
Cure gave me more relief than all my own researches as a practitioner and $150 expended 
in medicines as usually p ibed for skin diseases. [Signed] A. Atpricn, M.D. | 
Your remedy is the best I ever saw for the treatment of Eczema. | 
Kira R. Curtzn, M.D., Corpus Christi, Tex. : 
For any skin trouble one box of Cor’s Eczema Curz is better 
than a long trip to any sanitarium or mineral springs in the world. 
Our Cure Cures; the trip may not. 
BY MAll $1.00. - SMALL TRIAL BOX, 10 CENTS. 











If your druggist does not have it, apply directly to us; take no substitute. 


COE CHEMICAL CO., 778 Superior Street, 


CLEVELAND, 0. 








If Your Child 
** Toes In” 


We have a shoe that will give the 
little foot just the correction 
needed. Neat and dressy—price, 


$2.00 


Also one to support weak ankles, 


EMEC KEKE CECE SESH 





without discomfort to the child, 
$1.50 


All the usual things for CHILDREN’S WEAR, the 
best of their kind—and so many unusual things for 
their comfort and convenience, are described in 
our large illustrated catalogue, that every mother 
ought to have a copy. Free for four cents postage. 


60-62 WEST 23d ST., NEW YORK 


EKEK KEKE EERE 
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Whooping Cough, Croup, 2 
Asthma, Catarrh, Colds. “4 
n 
CRESOLENE being administered by inhalation, O 
gives the safest and most effectual means of treat- © 
f _ ing the throat and bronchial tubes. Its efficiency & 
in Whooping Cough and Croup is wonderful. Its antiseptic = 
virtues render it invaluable in contagious diseases, as Diphtheria, 
Scarlet Fever, etc. Descriptive booklet with testimonials free. 
Sold by all druggists. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 69 Wall St., New York. = 
SCHIEFFELIN & Co., New York, U.S. AGENTS. = 
° 
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FOR A CERTAIN 


OLD COIN. Fes: 


we especially want are the rare silver dollars to 1873; the rare half-dollars to 
1873, and those from 1879 to 1890; quarter-dollars, especially the rare ones of 
1853, and Isabella quarters of 1893; twenty-cent pieces before 1878; dimes and 
half-dimes from 1864 to 1869, and earlier ones; five and three-cent nickels, 
especially those of 1877 ;the last issue of the three-cent silver and the two- 
cent copper coins; the first issue of the fying eagle cents; the rare large 
coppers, also, certain coins with MIN'’T AR 0, 8, C, Dor 
©C;; foreign coins, rare Canadians opecaly, paper money and postage 
stamps, for which we PAY BIG AMOUN’ES over face value 
if in required condition. This is comparatively a new business, and by merely 
keeping your eyesopen when handling money you may find many coins we 
want. The BOSTON @LOBE reports that a man in Galveston, Tex., found @ 
eoin worth $5,000. The NEW YORK JOURNAL says that a cent was vier 3 
at East Aurora, N.Y., worth $1,200, and that Mr. Castle PAID $4,400 
FOR A STAMP found in Louisville, Ky. The WORLD says that 
many people have become wealthy by looking after coins, The HOME 
JOURNAL says: “Coin collecting is a very profitable business nowadays, a8 
there are buta few init. The Numismatic Bank buys from agents all over the 
country, and pays them big sums.” Coins that are very hard to find in one 
section are often easily onl in others. The COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL 
NEWS says: ‘* The Numismatic Bank is not only the largest institution of its 
kind, but as reliable, safe and trustworthy to deal with as any National Bank. 
The enormous business done by them is the result of S A 







Gis The Keeley Institute 
pm of the White Mountains of New 
Hampshire, reached by the Boston & 
Maine R. R. 
The Leslie E. Keeley Remedies have 
been used for the last five years, under 


the direction of our own skillful physi- 
cian, with phenomenal results. 


The Liquor and Morphine Habits and Nervous 
ws, iseases Permanently Cured. 


A= Hotel first class in appointments, exclusively 
for patients, delightfully situated among the 
mountains. Water from mountain springs 
celebrated for purity. Perfect rest, retirement, 
and privacy. Descriptive book mailed free. 
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DEALING and liberality.” Send two two-cent stamps for our illustrated Highest references given 
circular on rare coins and stamps,and make a few hundred dollars quietly. g. ‘V 
FIRST NUMISMATIC BANK, (Dept, MI. S.. Boston, Mass.) quietly Address, C. J. BAILEY, Manager, North Conway,N. H. 














Che Microbe Microscope; 


AVE you seen the wonderful Microbe Microscope we are offering 
by mail, post paid, for 50c.? It is truly a wonderful little instru- 
ment. Everyone is fascinated with it. It has two double convex 
lenses set in japanned metal discs, which give the image a good, 
clear definition. Lenses and discs are set in tripod. You focus by 
simply screwing the disc up or down. Two inch focal length. Cut 
shows a louse as seen under microscope. You can see the fine saw 
teeth on his legs, his nippers and eyes with this powerful little 
glass. Insects invisible to the naked eye seen plainly with the 
Microbe Microscope. Students will find this instrument invaluable 
in the study of Botany, Geology, and animalcule. Bankers will find 
it valuable in examining signatures and figures on checks. Mer- 
chants use it to examine fabrics. Farmers will save money if they 
use it toexamine samples of seeds. In fact, there is not a reader 
of this magazine who will not be benefited, instructed, and amused 
by possessing the Microbe Microscope. Price, by mail, only 50c. 


Avpress EXCELSIOR IMPORTING CO., 111 Nassau St., New York City. 
(Dealers in Scientific and Optical Instruments.) 
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IMPURE BLOOD, 
SKIN DISEASES, 


RHEUMATISM, WEAK KIDNEYS, 
are absolutely cured by 


Sulphume 


SULPHUME is pure sulphur in liquid form, anew 
chemical discovery. Sulphume when 
taken internally, and applied as a lotion, will cure any 
skin disease mankind is heir to. 

Price $1.00 express prepaid. 


SULPHUME SOAP %,t8° ci jeatica' tsi 
It has no equal for the toilet and the bath. Price per 


box, (3 cakes) 75 cents, express prepaid. One cake for 
trial, mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 


SULPHUR BATHS can be taken at home, having 

allthe advantages (and more) 
of the most famous Sulphur Springs. One bottle of Sul- 
phume makes twelve strong sulphur baths. 


Gargling once will cure an ordinary sore throat. 





SULPHUME 


in a glass of water makes a delightful and healthful drink 
of Sulphur water — Nature’s Great Blood Purifier. 


OUR SULPHUME BOOK is a treatise on sulphur, and tells all about Sulphume, SENT FREE. 


Shall we send you this book ? 


Your druggist can procure Sulphume preparations from his jobber, without extra charge to you. 


SULPHUME COMPANY, 117 Marine Building, CHICAGO. 


Lyman, Sons & Co., Montreal, Canadian Depot. 
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PRICES OF OXYDONOR GREATLY REDUCED. Send for New Price-List, 


eae OX YDONOR 


(Trade Mark Registered Nov. 24, °96.) 


The New Life Giver 


Gives vigorous health by instilling Oxy- 
gen from the Air into the System, and 
cures all forms of disease, without medi- 
cine or electricity. Applied as in illus- 
tration; it is as simple as_ breathing. 
Hundreds of Public Men and More than 
a Million Persons in all countries now 
depend upon the OXYDONOR exclu- 
sively, for health. Get the Genuine, made by the Discoverer and Inventor, 
Dr. H. SANCHE. Book of particulars and price-list sent free to any address, 

















(Trade Mark Registered Nov. 24, 1896. ) 


Dr. H. SANcHE. 423 MARLBORO St., Boston, Mass., May rath, 1897. 
Dear Doctor —\ have an Oxydonor for every member of my family, and have had for nine years more or less. I would on no 
account be without them. No one thing, so far as I know, is so efficient and reliable to reinforce our powers in the struggle for 
existence, outside of Divine aid, as is this discov ery of yours. Yours truly, 
W. W. Mannina, of Marquette, Mich. 
George P. Goodale, Secretary, Detroit Free Press, writes, May 2d, 1897: 


“ Oxydonor is the chiefest single blessing with which I have made acquaintance on this earth; and I would not voluntarily forego 
its benefits for a deed in fee simple of Greater New York.” 


Reliable Dealers Wanted in all parts of the Country. Liberal Terms. 


DR. H. SANCHE & COMPANY, 
261 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Canadian Office: 142 St. Lawrence St., Montreal. 61 Fifth St., cor. Fort, Detroit, Mich. 





An editor writes: TOKOLOGY should be in Mrs. L. N. A. writes: “If I knew I was to be the mother of 
the hands of every woman. It is unequaled in innumerable children it would have no terrors ~ ie so 
its practical scientific advice to women. great is my confidence in the science of TOKOLOG 


A complete health gute by by 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM, 
practice over twenty- five yeare. 
Best Terms to Agents. 
Sample pages free. 
PREPAID, MOR. $2.75. CLO.$2.25, 


ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., 2772 Madison St., Chica2Lloe 
N. B. Prices reduced on all books and goods handled by above firm. Send postal card for 
circulars. 





THE JACKSON SANATORIUM —wtp— 


at Dansville, New York, 





Wiscccs 

For thirty-eight vears the leading Health Institu- 
tion in America, is under the personal care of regularly 
educated and experienced physicians, and is distinct- 
ive in its methods and character. 

A delightful home for health and rest seekers in 
which every provision is made for recreation, comfort, 
and good cheer, as well as for skilled medical care 
and treatment. 

A beautiful illustrated pamphlet with full informa- 
tion will be sent on application. Address 


Main staieittie yon son Fire- proof. a. ARTHUR JACKSON, M. D., Secretary, P. 0. Box 1866. 
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A POWERFUL MENTALITY. 


Strength of character is based upon mental power normally 
exerted. A calm mind, steady nerve and rythmatic action of 
the intelligence are absolutely essential to health. A mind 
weakened by loss.of sleep, over exertion, anxieties and the 
summer’s heat can hardly hope for complete success. Nerve 
and energy may do much, but the strain is gradually sapping 
one’s mental strength. Nothing will bring the mind backto 
its normal power, to steady action, quicker than 


PABST MALT EXTRACT, 
THE “‘BEST’’ TONIC. 


While it does this, it builds up the body so that it can better support the 
mind in its efforts. After the relaxation, fatigue and ennui of the summer, 
nothing is better than PABST MALT EXTRACT, The ‘‘Best’’ Tonic. 


“IN UNION IS STRENGTH” 
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is the product of our 
sideboard purposes. 
to save dealers’ monstrous profits. 


press prepaid anywhere. 
lon. 


solicited. 


Whiskey Tis Whiskey 
Direct from Distillery. 


We sell pure whiskey direct to consumers at distillers’ prices, and have done it for 30 years. 
own distillery, and we know it to be the best I 

Our plan of selling direct is the only way to guard against adulteration, and 
We have tens of thousands of customers who never buy else- 
where, but ten times as many ought to share these advantages. To let new customers know 
what we offer we make the following proposal. 

We will send the first gallon of Hayner’s Seven Year Old Double Copper Distilled Rye for $3.20, ex- 
Whiskey of this quality cannot he obtained elsewhere at $5.00 per gal- 
f our whiskey is not satisfactory, return it at our expense. 5 
marks to indicate contents. Try a sample gallon at our risk of pleasing you. Correspondence 


HAYNER DISTILLINC CO., 226 to 32 West Fifth St., Dayton, Ohio. 


References--Third Nat’1 Bank, Dayton, 0., or any Commercial Agency. 


a ti | 















It 
whiskey sold for medicine or 


We ship in plain packages—no 
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PERSONAL MAGNETISM 


--- AND... 


Mental Therapeutics. 


Good news to all. An exact science of drugiess 
treatment. Fame world wide, success wonderful. 
New and marvelous system of self-treatment High- 
est, most ennobling, most natural and scientific system 
of health and healing yet conceived. Recognized 
everywhere as the most effective of all methods. 
Based upon natural laws including magnetic, electric, 
hygienic and psychic forces, appealing at once to rea- 
son and common sense. All who value health and 
appreciate the benefits and 
pleasures of this beautiful 
life, freed from constipation, 
dyspepsia, foul breath, head- 
ache, loss of appetite, men. 
tal depression, tired feeling, 
all nervous troubles, sallow 
complexion, and all blood 
and skin disorders can be 
healed and taught to heal 
othersin their own homes 
in any part ofthe world. A 
perfect system showingwhy 
lasting health, perpetual 

e youth and beauty have been 
heretofore apparent impossibilities. Positively uner- 
ring,never fails, no difference how hopeless, Univer- 
sally curative and human up-building. Gives new life, 
new strength, new cheer, exaltation of the physical and 
mental nature by accession of the highest elements of 
power, insuring longevity and success. Gloom, irrata- 
bility, nervousness, weaknesses disappointments and 
despair transformed into cheerfulness, buoyancy and 
power, thus avoiding a premature grave. Flesh gained 
or reduced, habits corrected, beauty and perfect phys- 
ical symmetry assured. Any disease successfully treated 
in any part of the world by correspondence. Further 
particulars and illustrated book upon application to 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE, 
M. M. 97 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 
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“Archarena Combination Board is the best game I ever had,’ 
A Pres. 


. Meyer, 









Y. M. C. A., Newburg, N. Y. 





COMBMAE a 


LELA 
POAAROD 





Cherry Finish Board 24-in. sq. felt lined or net poekets,$2.50, Archarena 


Co.,; Peoria, tii, Ifnot sold in your town write for Agents’ special ternis, 

















Parker's Arctic Sock, Best for RUBBER BOOT, 
Absorbs perspiration. Kecommend-.gg 

ed by Physicians for house. cham- 

ber and sick-room. Made in 

Men’s, Women’s, and 

Children’s. 









25c. 

J. H. PARKER, 103 saad 

Bedford St., Boston, Mass: 

Room ¢, Take no substitute. Parker Pays the Postage 








JUST READY. 


“In the Reign of Borts” 


BY ROBERT McDONALD, 
Author of ‘‘ A Princess and a Woman.’’ 


CHIS is a striking narrative of the romantic school, and bristles 


with action. It is issued in uniform style with “ A Princess 
and a woman,” to which story it is a sequel in so far as the rc- 
appearance of Prince Curt is concerned. 


Cloth, green and gold, price 25 cents. 


For sale by book dealers or sent postpaid, on receipt of price 
by the publisher. 


FRANK A. MUNSEY, Ill Fifth Avenue, New York. 





THROAT EASE and 
BREATH PERFUME 


4 


bo 


od for Old and Young. 
gi sss a SEN-SEN CO, 
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cd 
Off upon an orathag: & 
Time- you wish oe save, 
Then,without alighting. 
You can have a shav ; 
Though itlogks so risky, 
You have learned, we hope - 
ay You can always safely, 
Shave with Williams Soap. 





“Ge H cre, ) > 
, Rich and er eamy lather, 
& “And ifnever dries, 
~~ 4 ° . . .% # g 
a MHough through wind and sunshine, of Williams’ Sawing Scops- 


Fast the rider flies; 
: Travel with this treasure. 
AS And you'll learn {6 like., 
An unusual pleasure, 


the points inwhich for half 
a century they have excell- 
ed all others, are «+ -+++++- 

Never-drying Qualities- 





< 








> eh F oe a Big Thick Creamy Lather- 

SF, Shaving on a bike-. Peculiar Softening Action : 

ge upon the Beard- pA 

(C) Soothing-Healing-Refreshing a 
<4 effect upon the Face- ‘Ke 


Absolvte Purity and Safety. 





bt ; a9 : : 
y SHAVING ON A BIKE: me 


& WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAPS ~ in forms best adapted to different tastes ana uses, & 


sold everywhere, Sent by mailon receipt of price, if your dealer does not supply you. 

















SS 3 | : 
ES : , a Wy Williams’ Shaving Soap. 
d —— ones ’ (Barbers’ 
a, “Genuine Yankee” Soap, | “lliams’ Luxury Tablet 26¢. | rnis te the kind your barber i 
tay ‘ hart 10 cents, Round—“just fits the cup” melas aun for Toilet and 
© | S= : Oldest and most famous | Perfume refreshing and Bath, used in thousands of 
4 94 Williams? Shaving Stick. 25¢ | cakeofshaving soap |  “licate. The very Suatee tr Gabe ae 
'g Erpecially adapted for tho use in the world height of 6 cakes in 8 package—40 cents. 
Er of — yachtsmen, and all luxury. Trial sample for a 2 cent stamp. 4 
J  Rtrong, compact, handsome The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury Ct.; U. S. A. 
metal-lined case. LONDON : 64 Great Russell St., N. W. SYDNEY: 161 Clarence St, © 


< Williams’ Exquisite “Jersey Cream” Toilet Soap, 16 cents. 
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RIC ACID POISONING 


AN ARMY OF PHYSICIANS, among them men recognized as authority wherever 
Medical Science is known, prescribe and endorse 


BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


as a sovereign remedy for and a Prophylactic against URIC ACID POISONING in its varied 
forms of GOUT, RHEUMATISM, CALCULI of the KIDNEY and BLADDER, BRIGHT’S 
DISEASE, NERVOUS PROSTRATION, NERVOUS HEADACHE, NEURALGIC AFFEC- 
TIONS, cases of MENTAL DEPRESSION, NERVOUS IRRITABILITY, NERVOUS 
ASTHMA, DYSPEPSIA, ECZEMA, etc., etc. 


URAEMIC POISONING. 


UREMIC POISONING or INTOXICATION shows itself in GESTATION, and not infre- 
quently causes O0EDVEMATOUS SWELLING, CONVULSIONS, COMA, and death. The free 
use of this Water during this period removes URAZMIC POISON, and PREVENTS the 
ALARMING SYMPTOMS caused thereby. 


is for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. 
FFALO LITHIA WATER ©rampniets on application. 


Springs open for guests June 15 to Oct. 1. PROPRIETOR, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
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ARE YOU [TQQQ) STOUT? 


If so, why not reduce your weight and be comfortable. Obesity is a disease and pre- 
disposes ‘to Heart Trouble, Paralysis, Liver disease, Rheumatism, Apoplexy, etc., and 
is uot only dangerous but extremely annoying to people of refined taste. It’s a 
mistake not to do anything to reduce your weight, if it is greater than it ought to be. 
We do not care how many reduction remedies you may have taken w ithout success, 
we have a treatment that will reduce weight as thousands can testify. It is simple, 
safe and pleasant to take and not expensive either. The following are a few of the 
thousands who have been reduced in weight and greatly improved in health by its use: 

REDUCED | REDUCED 
Mr. C. E. Perdue, Springfield, Ill.,- -185 Ibs. | Miss Amy I. Dodd, Brocton, HL, - 
Mrs. M. M. Cummins, Ottawa, Ill.,- - 78 “ Mrs. J. B. Hvde, Mowegua, Ill.,- - 














ey: Miss M. Hoisington, Lake View, Mich., 50 H. Rassette, Ono. Calif., - - - 
MRS. Ag vay ee ee Mrs. 1. Spaulding, Morrisville, Vt.,- - @1 Ellen Ridgeway, Vandalia, Iowa, - 
Marietta, O., says: Miss M. Nobles, Racine, Wis., - - 54 Miss K. Sheely, 600 N. Main Street, 


ds ht £0 th dhas | s , 
duced ma weigh 4 P. onder. | Mrs. M. Cheek, Valley Mills, Texas, - G4 Marion, O., - - - - - - - 


- | < : : 
fullu. | We will give $100 IN GOLD % any one wae can prove that any of our testimonials are not genuine. 


DON’ 7 4 anything or take anything until you hear from us; we have somethin: important to tell you about how to 
KE REMEDY AT HOME at a trifling cost and other valuable information. To any reader of 
Munsey’s ccc who will write to us at once, we will send full particulars and a few days’ 


TREATMENT FREE OF THE HALL OBESITY CURE 
in a plain sealed package upon receipt of 4 cents to cover postage, packing, etc. Price for full-sized box, $1.00, 


Correspondence strictly confidential. 
(Sea HALL & CO., H. M. Box 404, ST. LOUIS, MO. 














SOMETHINC FOR NOTHING 


With the Patented Quaker Bath Cabinet you have at 
for 3c. each, Turkish. Russian, Sulphur, 

Hot Air, Vapor or Medicated Baths. No 

more Bath Tubs or Dr. bills. Absolute home ne- 





Paralysis 





2 Cc U ce E D. New process. ') E om producing ggprenrorereay nce —— 
. Ui enovates system; prevents Disease, Obesit 

~ | Rhe No failure. [| Oures without Medicine, Colds, Rhea. 

heumatism, Spinal Diseases, Neural- matiem, Neuralgia, Malaria, La Grippe, Ec- 

‘gia, Dropsy, etc., easily cured. Fora s zema, Catarrh, Female Ills, Blood, Nerve, Skin 

S43 valuable book FREE to all, address — Kidney Diseases. Beautifies es Oomplex- 

ion. Made of Best eae tic, = ienic Cloth. 
at once, 1. TH ATCHER, M. D. Agents mist Ifyou want o free, wr ite aang 
im 101 mentre Temple, - Chicago, THs. » WORLD MFG. 00., OLNOLN ATT, OHIO. 
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will save money by buy- 
ing the New Crown Sew- 
ing Machine. It is the 
best machine that money 
will make. We couldn’t, by 
adding a hundred dollars to its 
cost, make it one bit better. 
Most machines come high 
Sow because sold through ag- 
‘ ents who get fat commis- 
sions. The 
: ““NEW CROWN”? 
is sold direct from factory to home 
for $19.50. Send that amount 
and we will ship it to you for 
trial. Your money is just 
on deposit. You haven’t 
bought the New Crown 
until you are satisfied. 
After you’ve tried it, if 
you don’t like it, we’ll 
refund your money. 
That’s a legal con- 
tract. We prepay 
freight, east of the 
zf Mississippi. Send for 
our booklet 
“ All About Sewing Machines.” 


FLORENCE MACHINE CO. 
16 Main Street, 


FLORENCE, - MASS’ 
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- “Theard the Music + 

_ ringing and itmade 
me feel so good 


Che Symphonion si rere 


kind. They have the sweetest tone of any, and their 


durability is fully warranted. Will run for 30 
minutes with one winding. We have nearly 5,000 
tunes to choose from. Erices to suit everybody 
from $4 to $100. Descriptive catalogue, com- 
plete in every detail, for the asking 
SYMPHONION MFG. CO., 
WM. R. GRATZ & CO., Sotz AcEnTs, 
16 E. 14th St., New York... 





WEBER 
PIANOS 


The distinguishing character- 
istic of the Weber Piano is its 


Sympathetic Tone; 


that is because it is constructed 
from the AZusician’s Standpoint. 
WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, New-York. 


258-260 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
511 Wood Street, Pittsburg. 
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& and the careful housewife assures herself that & 
every pie plate and cooking utensil she buys 
} has this trade-mark on the bottom— 


© A 
Li 


of ‘* AGATE NICKEL-STEEL WARE,’’ and 
contains no arsenic, aren: lead or other & 
poison. It is safe to cook rhubarb pies in pie- 

iw, pans, or tomatoes in stew-pans made of this q 
ware. Acidulous vegetables do not affect it. 

* Handsomest, strongest and best wearing. 

a All high-class dealers sell it. Write for 

3 our free booklet, containing guarantees of 

8) eminent chemists. 


Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co. 
17 Cliff Street, New York 


COPYRIGHT 1897, BATES-VHTTItAR €0,, m. 8. 
DY OSU NN Ls ‘ 
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Beautiful Homes 


YOU WILL WANT new ideas and help in planning the 
HOUSE PLANS. Iwill help you with 265 Designs 
to study and select from, classified into six books. 

300k No. . has 56 designs from ome to $1,500 
57 00 “ 2,500 
“ “ 4 “54 « Es 2600 “ 3-500 
ey “ 9 “ 30 = (12 stables oO“ 10. 
“ “40 “ 37 (2oonestory) 450 “ 3,000 DECORATIVE, DURABLE, and 
a! “ 312 “ 20 (Colonial) 1,200 “ 3,500 
(If you don’t find what you want, send sketch. I will help you). ‘BEST for all classes of Buildings, 2.0 0 te 

Views, plans, descriptions, dimensions, estimates, with modifica- Se 

tions to each. Price. $1 each; any two, $1.5@03 any four, $2; end for catalogue, and give diagram 

any five, $2.50; all six, $3. Booklet of 30 sample designs, and description of room for estimate. 

“ How to Start Right and. Save Money,” 25 cts. (silver). Booklet 


and 37 other cheap designs, socts., all postpaid H. S. NORTH ROP, 48 poe A Street, 
NEW YORK. 
D. S. HOPKINS, Archt., 
Old Aldrich Block, - - - Grand Rapids, Mich. BOSTON OFFICE : 4 Liberty Square, cor. Water St. 

WN OVA The Gravenstein grown in the beautiful 

and historical Annapolis Valley (annual out- 

| SCOT t A put 500,000 bbls.), Nova Scotia, is absolutely 
the finest apple the world pro- 

APPL ES duces. Reaches a perfection unattained 
elsewhere. Exquisite flavor, fragrant and 

juicy. More delicious than an orange. A box containing 100 of 
the choicest pickings wrapped in paper, will be sent_by express . 
trom Boston in October, to any part U.S., C. O. D. $2.35. 
We pay duty and all charges to Boston. Address 
orders to Evangeline Fruit Co., Grand Pré, Nova 


Seotia, Canada. 
| ae rand Pre re é is noted as the home of Evangeline. 


ee 


Edison Phonograph o., 


DEALERS IN 


\j y eS 

Uncle am | Phonographs, Graphophones, Projectoscopes, 
a Kinetoscopes, X-Ray Apparatus, Batteries, 
wants bright men and wo Ge * Records, Publishers Edison eomemeaiae News. 


sustetiien: Sn epemonaannate CINCINNATI, 0. { alex) CLEVELAND, 0. 
denis fect senrt The nest Civil | CHICAGO, ILLS. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Service Examinations will be held weve ieee maguaae 
A Boon to Cyclists. 


in September and October in all | 
BURNIP’S (Patent) 


States. Chances for appointment never 
CHAIN-LI NK K 





























LLG. 
ADDRESS: 











better. Hundreds we have prepared by 
mail have been appointed. We are the 
originators of correspondence instruction to 
prepare applicants for Civil Service Exami- 
nations. Fifth Year. 

Our announcement, giving full particulars 
about all government positions, salaries, dates 
and places of examinations and beautiful views 
of Washington City, /ree. 

Write to-day. 


NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE 


(Incorporated 
2nd National Bank _— 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 










Cleans Your Chain 
in Two Minutes. 


If your dealer does not \ 
keep it send 50 cents Bin Theonly 
to 

L. H. LEADAM, Agent, 
81 Pine Street, New York. 


cleans the 
interior o 


the links, 





ze 3: mos} 
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Kindly mention Munsey’s. 
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MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE—ADVERTISING SECTION. 


Dear Mapam: 
The only cheap lamp-chimneys there are 
in the world are Macbeth’s—don’t break. If 


you get the one made for your lamp, more light 


besides. Get the Index. 


Address Pittsburgh, Pa. Write MACBETH. 


New Idea in Trunks Bell Odometer 


The STALLMAN DRESSER TRUNK 
FOR CARRIACES 





















represents a new idea in trunks, Itisa port- 
| collar button, and the bottom is as accessible Records the distance traveled. 
as the top. Costs no more than a good box 

ple A. O;W 19 W. Spring St., Columbus, 0. Boston, Mass. 

¢ Qu re 6 C pel gg as), 7 Watches, Clocks, Tea Sets and Toilet Sets, 


1 able dressing case, with drawers instead of 
trunk. Shipped C. O. D., with privileges to Write for descriptive circular D. 
brand new thing. No trouble to with $5, $7 and $10 orders. Now 
make $18 a week. Write to us qui is your chance to get orders for our 











| trays: a place for everything, from a hattoa 
examine, 2 centstamp illustrated catalogue. DAVIS, STEBBINS «& CO., 
you will be surprised at how ea: ~ phd 


TEAS, COFFEES, Etc. Send for new 
can be done. Send os your address any way. It will be hy 3 : ee 
for your interest to investigate, Write to-day. Youcan Premium and Reduced Price List, 
sitivel make $18 a wee THE GREAT eee TEA Co., 
OYAL ANUFACTURING CO. BOX T. S., DETROIT, MICH, § | 31 & 33 Vesey St., New York, N P. O. Box 289- 


naam Mh soe am 
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NO. UNCERTAINTY— 


“BLUE LABEL’ 
KETCHUP 


IS POSITIVELY GOOD, 
ON EVERYTHING ALWAYS 


rwwvwevewvwvvwvvvevvvvwvww 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, BUT 
ONLY IN BOTTLES 


Our booklet “ From Tree to Table,” 
free for the asking, tells you of our 

full line of Canned Fruits, Veget- 
eR Meats, Jams, Jellies, and 
Preserves. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE ONLY GENUINE 


HUNYADI adi Janos 


BEST 
NATURAL APERIENT. 


Hunya 


Prescribed and approved by all the medical authorities, for CONSTIPATION, 
DYSPEPSIA, TORPIDITY OF THE LIVER, HEMORRHOIDS, as well as 
for all kindred ailments resulting from indiscretion in diet. 


CAUTION: See that the label bears the signature of the firm ANDREAS SAXLEHNER. 








YO? SALE BY ALL RESPONSIBLE DEALERS \W PRSNIS AO MISNSRES 














ae ‘An Evolution | 
i" Typewriters 


No. 5—-$35 
No. 7—$50 


=> 


The Blickensderfer Mfg. Co. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE AND FACTORY 
STAMFORD, CONN. 

NEW .QRK, = = 182 Broadway 

CHICAGO, - 195 La Salle Street 


4 Writ> for Descriptive Circular 


& = — 






















OR A TALKING MACHINE. 


Take orders among your friends and neighbors for Baker’s Teas, Spices and 
Baking Powder. The goods are well known. a a 
It is — to sell them. 

A total of 35 lbs. sold will secure a Gramophone; 
50 lbs. a Waltham or Elgin Gold Watch and Chain; 
100 lbs. a Girls’ or Youths’ Bicycle; 200 lbs. 


a high-grade Bicycle; 90 lbs. a Sewing Ma- 
chine; 25 lbs. a Solid Silver Watch and 
= 


= 








Chain, or a Decorated Tea Set, 

or an Autoharp; 10 lbs. a Cam- 

era, or a Gold Ring; 12 lbs. a 

Repeating Air Rifle; 30 

lbs. a Shot Gun. 1 
Mr. Baker peye the ex- 

presson Cash Orders. Send 

your full address on postal 

Sor Catalogue, Order Sheet 

and Particulars. 44 


W. G. BAKER, / 
(@ept. L ), Springfield, Mass. 


“ 
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DIREFUL 
RHEUMATISM 


CURED BY A NEW REMEDY. 


et 


15,000 


Trial Packages 


To the Readers of this Magazine 
et Fe 


FOR RHEUMATISM 


that foe of mankind, I have a simple remedy which has 
proven its wonderful curative power in thousands of 
apparently hopeless cases; in fact, so pronounced have 
been the cures, that multitudes of former sufferers con- 
sider it nature’s antidote for rheumatism. Many a bed- 
ridden person, also some who walked on crutches, re- 
gained their health through this marvelous cure ; and in 
order that every similarly afflicted reader or their friends 
may learn about it, I will gladly mail them a Trial Pack- 
age with directions for use and other information Free, 
even if more than 15,000 persons should apply. Distress- 


ing cases of rheumatism from 20 to 40 years standing have | 
yielded to the benign influence of this remedy, of which I | 


mention a few: In Pittsburg, Ind., it cured a druggist 
whose rheumatism dated back as far as the civil war, In 
Kenterville, Idaho, it cured a man who was bedridden for 
15 years. In Fountain City, Wis., it cured a man who 
suffered for 33 years, notwithstanding employing 7 physi- 
cians. In Seguin, Texas, it cureda man who was afflicted 
for 41 years. In Amsterdam, N. Y., it cured a lady (Mrs. 
P. Persohn) who nearly became insane from pain. Mrs. 
John D. Engel, 1316 Patterson Ave., Baltimore, Md., was 
cured after suffering for 9 years, of which she spent 2 
years on crutches. Mrs, M. Uebe in Windom, Minn., 
writes: “Iam 62 years old and was cured after suffering 
for 22 years.” The original letters of above cures, besides 
thousands of others, can be seen at my office. No one 
should despair, but write for a Free Trial Pachoge and 
other information. Address: 


JOHN A. SMITH, 
No. 188 SUMMERFIELD CHURCH BLDG. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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DR. RAUB’S 
EGG WHITE SOAP 


Made with Whites of Eggs 
and Sweet Cream.... 
eee —— NOTHING ELSE LIKE IT. 


Soothing to face and hands, the ingredients 
being the purest obtainable, and selected under 
the direction of a noted skin specialist. Sold at 
10 Cents a Cake by all dealers. 

Full sized 


FREE for 2c. stamp, sample cake. 
cake, roc. postpaid. Mention your dealer. 
Don’t fail to try it. 


CHAS. F. MILLER, 


$175.00 


CASH PRIZES 


Will he Given for Correct Answers to the Following Question : 
Where does the word ‘‘ Grandmother ’’ 
Appear in the Bible? 


FIRST CASH PRIZE.—$100.00 to five persons first 


| sending correct answers. 


Lancaster, Pa. 

















} SECOND CASH PRIZE.—$50.00 to next ten per- 


sons sending correct answers. 


THIRD CASH PRIZE.—$25.00 to next twenty-five 


sending correct answers. 


You can win one of these prizes if you are quick and use 
your brains. Should more than the required number send cor- 
rect answers, the awards will be made according to date letter is 
a hence it is advisable that your letter should be among 
the first 

With your answer you must send 25 cents (in stamps or silver), 
which pays for a Six months’ trial subscription to THE HomE 
QuEEN. No lists will be considered unless 25 cents, the trial sub- 
scription price, is enclosed. 

The above rewards are given free and without consideration 
for the purpose of attracting attention to THE Home QUEEN, the 
most popular up-to-date Ladies’ Magazine, containing beautiful 
illustrations of the latest styles in Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
garments, special page on how to Decorate China, and other 
departments. Just what women want. 

EXTRA INDUCEMENTS.— All persons sending 25 
cents, whether answer is correct or not, will, in addition to a 
six months’ subscription, receive by return mail a copy of “ The 
Queen’s Reveries,” consisting of five choice pieces of music, re- 
tailing at 25 cents each. 

This competition closes October 20th. The names of winners 
will be printed in the November issue. 

Any Mercantile Agency or Bank will teil you as to our 
reliability. Address, 


THE HOME QUEEN PUBLISHING CO., 
Dept. 52, Station K, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Feder’s Brush Skirt Protector 


is NOT a brush, and it has been decided to emphasize this fact by the use of 
the additional distinctive trade-name Pompadour. 
So please, hereafter, ask for 


FEDER’S POMPADOUR 


SKIRT PROTECTOR 


(Covered by United States and foreign patents) 


when you want the original, reliable, incomparable dress edge that is so soft 
and clean, and yet so firm and durable. 


Feder’s Pompadour 


is the most attractive, most fashionable, and most refined finish in the world 
for the bottom of the skirt, an embellishment to any dress, and far superior 
to all braids, velveteens, leather, rubber, cords, etc. It is a demonstrated 
success, and is recommended by almost all Notion Departments. It is easy 
to put on and just as easy to remove from a worn-out skirt and to put on a 
new one. It is almost indestructible. 

o In buying Pompadour binding, take notice, for your protece 
Import? ait tion, that the apres FEDER’S is stamped on avery yard. 


Atall Dry Goods Stores, or write to 























































President 






One thousand styles and sizes. 
For cooking and _ heating. 
Price from $10 to $70. 
























!torun his administration. He greatly extended the 
| Civil Service by his July order. Thousands of posi- 
tions can now be had without “ political influence.” 
Places are permanent, salaries good, promotions 
liberal. The Government service is a career in itself. 
The civil service is the gateway to success. There is 
a chance for the reader. Examinations for places in 
Departmental, Customs, Railway Mail, Internal 
Revenue, Government Printing Service, etc., will 
soon be held in all large towns. Those who get high 
grades will get positions. We give instructions by 
mail, and our students get highest grades and many 
appointments. Our Catalogue with full information, 
dates and places of examination, salaries, etc., with 
views of Washington, sent free; don’t take any ex- 
amination without seeing it. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 


Pennsylvania Avenue, = =: Washington, D. C. 










—next in qualit 
to “Garlands.” 
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BroreK THIS LIGHT 
aie INDICATES “bier SESSION 


eats, fl 


Ti ———e In- lepartmental, 
Fare Customs, Internal Revenue, Gort Prinrin ond orher SErvices, 
where  Lretescionet of boyy ers F000 er jana a, 
Good Salariés, Easy Hours, LifeTerure ~, rs Leave. 
More Eraminetions Soon, “Good Chane e3 For AR, 


THIS | 
1: 
wired )S: ample sof Mor 


Youne MEN, Younc Women; Do You Know. THAT THE 


THE U.S. NEEDS 
NT emPloress. AND 





number of: jerd Class, 

Scientific and other, 

Our Faculty are qualified to give instruction aad advice 

ofa character Not Obtainable Elsewhere.GET YOUR 
NAME ON THE LIST. for Our Catal 

G Cam CPravcnr beep oe oe Dratti; 


. of Technical and 
Courses given also BY MAIL. 


Desens? AMERICAN 
RRESPONDENCE ae GOO 


sr OT RAFTING WASHINGTON D.C. 


* (Orpy MENT 5 
ap aol How. r) LEPART TE AY. 
wn gia. he. Sent Sou FREE. EE. e WRI DA (INCORPORATED) 








List of Positions, Salaries, Dares es Places Of 











The Berkshire Hills 











An Institution for the 
Scientific Treatment of 


CANCER 


Tumors, and all forms of 
Malignant Growths, 


WITHOUT THE USE OF THE KNIFE 


We have never failed to effect a permanent cure 
where we have had a reasonable opportunity for | 
treatment. 

Book and Circulars giving a description of our 
Sanatorium and Treatment, with terms and ref- 
erences, free. Address 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 











The Natural Body Brace 


Cures Female Weakness, Restores Health and 
Vigor. Strengthens Men. — Preg- 

’ nant Woman: Should_have it. 

; Thousands Gladly Testify. 


“TI cannot begins to aay | ponougn in praise orthanks { 
forthe Brace. ryon, West Haven, 
Conn., July 29, 1895 

“I feel like a new person since wearing my Brace. 
I run sewing machine all day and work in garden. 
Had not been able to work all day without lying 
down, for ten years before getting Brace. Had suf- 
fered intensely from all kinds of female weakness.” 
) —Mrs. Lissa L. Houck, Cowan, Ind. 

“The Brace bought of you two years ago did won- 
ders indeed for me, I am now a well girl and owe 
itallto the Brace. 1t cured me of most painful 
menstruation, bowel trouble and other female 
° weakness.”—Miss Annie Wood, Delphos, Kans., 

Aug. 5, 1895. 
Money Refunded ff Brace is not Satisfactory. 
Send for full information. 


NATURAL BODY BRACE CO., 
ox 19 SALINA, KANSAS. 
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Hair on Face, Neck or Arms 


Instantly dissolved and removed, and the growth forever 
destroyed without the slightest injury to the most deli- 
cate skin, by using the new solution ......see0++-. 


= MOPENG = 


In ComPouNDING, an incomplete mixture was accidentally spilled on the back of the hand 
and on washing afterward it was discovered that the hair was completely removed. po named 
the new discovery MODENE. It is absolutely hermalons. but works mH results. Apply fora 
few minutes and the hair disappears as if by magic. IT C 1NNOT FAIL. It dion ves and 
destroys the life principle of hair, thereby rendering fut ure growth an utter impossibility. 


Used by people of refinement, and recommended by all who have tested its merits. 


Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases (securely sealed), on receipt of $1.00 per 
bottle. Send money by letter, with your full address written plainly. Postage stamps taken. 


LOCAL AND me MODENE MANUFACTURING CO.,; CINCINNATI, 0. 


GENERAL AGENT 
WANTED. ss 43> We offer $1,000 for failure or the slightest injury. 
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For Sie FLOWERING in the tlouse 


ox of strictly first size, hi 








For SPRING FLOWERING i in the Garden 


e following collection of strictly first size, high- 


























HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut Street. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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‘Flowers for =) 





What You Can Buy for 25 cts., postpaid. 
5 Hyacinths, all different colors, beautiful, 25e 
20 Tulips, a fine assortment, all colors, . 
10 Choicest Varieties Narcissus, all colors, 25e. 
30 Crocus, all colors, handsome . e 
2 Chinese Sacred Lilies, or Joss Flower, 
30 Freesias, Alba, Splendid Winter Bloomer, 25e. 
2 Calla Lilies, for Winter Blooming, 25e. 
: Oxalis, all Colors, including Buttercups, 25e. 
6 Choice Winterblooming Roses, all colors, 25e. 
5 Choice Geraniums, all different, . * 

3 Carnations, ready to bloom, ° ° 

2 Elegant Decorative Palms, . 
8 Giant Golden Sacred Lilies, new 
You may select 3 complete sets for 60: ets.; any 
6 sets for @1. Get your neighbor toclub with you » 
and get yours Free. Catalogue free; order today. 
GREAT WESTERN PLANT CO. Springfield, 0. 
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Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MIL- 
LIONS of MOTHERS FOR THEIR CHILDREN 
WHILE TEETHING with perfect SUCCESS. It 
SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFTENS THE GUMS, 
ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES WIND COLIC, and 
is the BEST REMEDY FOR DIARRHGA. Sold 
by druggists in every part of the world. 
Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 








Golden yellow. aoe and sweeter than the Chinese. Finest 
flower for winter. Hardy, and thrives in any window or garden. 
It blooms very quickly after meen either in soil, sand, or pebbles 
and water. May be had in bloom ag foe Holidays, each bulb 
ducing several spikes, the age eauty and fragrance of which 
will surpass ee. e will send by mail, postpaid, ioe 
fine large Bulbs (and Catalogue) for only 10 cts., or 6 
— for 25 cts. 

Or for only 40. we will mail all the Sollowing 8 Rare Bulbs 
and the May fewer ten ag ‘or a year: 1 Giant Golden 
Sacred Lily, 1 Black Calla Lily—New, jet black, 1 
Queen Lily ele nt, large Amaryllis, 1 Japanese Double 
Sacred Lily, 1 Guernsey Lily, or Scarlet Spider Lily, 1 
Prineess Lily—An exquisite Narcissus, 1 Bermuda But- 
tercup Lily, or Oxalis, a Lily, our Catalogue, 
andthe MAWFLOWER MAGAZINE for a year (64 pages 
and colored plate each month devoted to Flowers and Garden- 
ing). Worth $1.so, but for trial, all for 40 cts. 
Our Fall Catalo ue 64 Pages, Elegantly Illustrated, 

0g 3 ofall kinds of Plants and Bulbs, 

for Fall Planting and Winter Blooming, also new Fruits, Shrubs, etc., will be mailed FREE 

to all who apply. Choicest Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, and other Bulbs, at greatly re- 
pend Prices. Write for itatonce. Address 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 











26th EDITION.—Postpaid for 25 cents (or stamps.) 


THE HUMAN AAR 


Why it Falls Off, yn aes 
By Prof. HARLEY PA 
A.C. LONG 


















CHOICE Winrer "FLOWERING 


, at or foll 


Sent by Mail, rE ing Ss. prices: 
3 lovely ple, om different colors, fine, for 4 cents. 
TULIPS, lovely, sorts, all different, 





& ‘“ NARCISSUS, xd 10 nis 
10 SPANISH IRIS, nothing finer in flowers, « #€ 49 « 
10 CROCUS, 5 sorts, named, : . sp: 78 
4 FREESIAS, fine mixed sorts, - - oe * 40 * 
0 OXALIS, all different colors, “2 * 


Or the whole 54 Bulbs, post- paid, for 50 Cents. 
MY CATALOGUE ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED, 
9 of all kinds of Plants and 
Bulbs, for Fall Planting oe Winter Blooming, is now ready, 
and will be mailed FREE, to all who apply. Choicest Hya- 
cinths, Tulips, Narcissus, and other Bulbs at greatly reduced 
prices. Write for itatonce. Address, 


MISS ELLA V. BAINES, 
The Woman Florist. SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
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Profit-Sharing Lifc Insurance 


MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN 


ORDINARY 
POLICIES 


Z include 
2 Whole Life, 
| Limited Payment, 








z a 
=| ENDOWMENT 
PLANS 


| Amounts 
| $50,000%*500 





“THe, * Oe 


p PeuveNTiaL S 


HAS THE 


STRENGTH OF 


| INDUSTRIAL 
POLICIES 


FAMILY 
INSURANCE 
of 
| The Most Liberal 
| Kind 

Amounts 
from $15 up 


The PRUDENTIAL 


ONE OF THE LEADERS ; «— "THE QREAT, LIFE INSURANCE og 


Policies in force, tana in Claims Paid, 
Assets Income Surplus nearly over 


$19,541,827 $14,158,445 $4, 034, 116 = 2,500, 000 $320, 000, 000 $26,000,000 


Send for information. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 


ps GIB RALTAR At 
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Freckles, 
Tan, Sunburn, 


all facial blemishes and imperfections of the skin, 
removed at THE JOHN H. WooDBuRY INSTITUTE. 
Dermatologist Woodbury has had 26 years’ ex- 
perience treating the skin, scalp, and complexion, 
and the changing of featural irregularities. He 
also manufactures Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
Facial Cream, Facial Powder, and Dental 
Cream, making them the best toilet combination 
known, A sample of each of these preparations 
(sufficient for two weeks’ use) and a book, illus- 
trated, on Dermatology, and how to improve or 
protect the Skin, mailed on receipt of 20c. 


John A. Woodbury Dermatological Institute, 


OFFICES FOR THE CURE OF FACIAL BLEMISHES: 
New York, 127 W. 42d St.; Boston, 11 Winter St.; 
Philadelphia, 1306 Walnut St.; Chicago, State cor. Monroe. 


Address all letters to 127 W. 42d St., New York. 


ENNEN'S 


BORATED TALCUM 








Detightiul Atter Bathing. 


A Positive Relief for Prickly Heat 
and All Affections of the Skin. 
Banishes All Odors of Perspiration. 


Get MENNEN’S & only) 


Rerusz Att OTHER Powpers, 
WHICH ARE LIABLE TO DO HARM. 
Approved by the Medical Pro- 
fession and Trained Nurses, for 
the use of Infants and Adults. 
Sold everywhere, or mailed for 
25 cents. (Sample free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., NEWARK, N. J. 































Turn it 

Upside Down 
Drink it all 

There are no dregs 


The success of over one hun- 
dred years of brewing is em- 
bodied in... 


Evans’ 
India Pale Ale 


The drink for all who 
love good things. 


Allowed two years to ripen in 
the Wood before bottling. 

Rich as Cream. 

Without Sediment. 

Free from False Ferments. 


Cc. H. EVANS & SONS, 


Brewery and Bottling Works, | 
HUDSON, NEW YORK. 














Nobody likes to leave an inch full of ale in the bottom 
of the bottle, neither do they like to drink that inch full 
| of sediment. Drinkers of Evans’ India Pale Ale delight 
|in draining the bottle because there are no dregs or 
| sediment in it, and because it is brilliant and clear to 
| the last drop. 





The only ale always fit to,drink. 








Order Io, 2 —— 


from 


Rear-Admiral Luce 


Newport, R.I., July 8, 1897. 
Sir :—It gives me pleasure to inform you 
that the ELEcTROPOISE has been used in my 
family for the past eighteen months with 
most satisfactory results. 
The one just ordered is the second I 
have had of you. —-Yours very truly, 


S. B. Luce, 
Rear-Admiral U. S. Navy. 











Price reduced to $10.00. 





Sufferers from Asthma, Catarrh, Dyspepsia, 
Neuralgia and Rheumatism will be gratified to 
learn, as others have been, they can be cured 
by so simple a remedy. 


Write for our 112-page illustrated booklet. Tells all about tht 
new oxygen home treatment, and contains reports from 250 prome 
inent people cured. 

ADDRESS 


Electrolibration Zo., 122 Broadway, ft. ¥. 

















In answering any advertisement on this page it is desirable that you mention MUNSEY’s MAGAZINE. 











MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE—ADVERTISING SECTION. 














That’s what 


all underwear should do— 
most underwear is claimed to do— 
the Lewis underwear does do. 


For fall and winter wear there is especial comfort in 


Lewis Union Suits 


We make seasonable weights in finest silk, wool 
and lisle. 

Snug, single garments that fit perfectly, can not 
slip or come apart. Full fashioned they can not 
wrinkle or bulge. 

Lewis Union Suits are unlike all other underwear in 
construction. Better made—more lasting. 

Tailor trimmed in all sizes. 








Ask your Dealer for these suits. Don’t accept a sub- 
stitute. LEWIS UNION SUITS are worth investigation. 


Lewis Knitting Co., Janesville, Wis. 


- Stewart's Duplex 
Saiely Pins 


IN ALL SIZES. 






A2-cent stamp will bring our 
new illustrated (from life) Cata- 
logue and sample card of fabrics. 























} GUARDED SPRING" 
PREVENTS ALL CATCHING 
: : OR — OF MATERIAL. 


Te GUARD 


Must be on isside of Spring 


DUPLEX SAFETY PINS 


have the only effective Guard to prevent catching or 
tearing. It is on the arm of pin passing through the 
cloth, Patented and cannot be used on any other pin. 

DUPLEX PINS work as easily in the dark as in the 
light, fasten from either side but cannot slip through. 

Dealers may offer you other pins claimed as good. 
It is to your interest to buy ‘‘Stewart’s Duplex,” the best 
and only pin having the guard inside, where it is 
effective. 


Made in nickel plate and jet black. 


12 ASSORTED SAMPLES FOR 
THREE TWO-CENT STAMPS. 












IF YOUR DEALER cee toon - 


CONSOLIDATED SAF 
WILBUR SHIRT & LIAR. iG | ies eee 
: — = | ___ Makers of Holdfast Aluminum Hair Pins, 





In answering any advertisement on this page it is desirable that you mention MuNsEY’s MAGAZINE. 
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MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE—ADVERTISING SECTION. 

















theAthlefe 


is best sustained 
by food which gives 
the greatest strength 
while not overfaxing 
(he stomach. 


IS 
both meat and drink 
and is stimulating 
and nourishing. 
Itisa 
foe to fatigue 


and init the athlete 
and brainworker will 
find an ideal condensed 
food, palatable and 
Strength-giving. 


Tobe hadat all places of refreshment and of druggists and grocers everywhere 
The little pamphlet"Various Views on Vigoral” is mailed for the asking. 
Armour & Company 

Chicago. 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention MuUNSEY’s MAGAZINE. 
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WA1‘s 


“Whiotasome and Appetizinc- 








For Sate by 











(Latent Ciyeitiad ot) No 


ee, Mas a. Acker, Wevaaft& Condi 
“ Lak &Gibfow, and 


Seville Lacking Co. 
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GALLUP & SHERIN’S 


Mossy Stone 


/VVIOLET 


TABLETS 
(Patent applied for). 
F,ATURE’ S method for imparting fragrance. 
> =This is the only Perfume that gives off 
the true odor of the Violet. Contains no alco- 
hol, which is the element that destroys the 
n: tur: il fragrance of the flower. 

One Tablet will perfume the contents of a 
glove or handkerchief box for weeks. Will not 
stain silks or laces, and are in every way su 
perior to liquid perfumes and sachet pow ders. 

For sale everywhere, or sent by mail, post- 
paid, upon receipt of 

Price, 50 Cents. 

We offer also the following pure perfumes in tablet form: 
GULISTAN ATTAR OF ROSE, 50c. © HYMETUS LILAC, - - 500. 
ACACIA BLOSSOMS, - - 50c. SWEET LAVENDER,- - 25¢. 

M« aS wd Prriip nee New York, 





Sole ‘sfor > trade. 

Upon receipt of _31.99, we wi ill nk postpaid, anv two 50c. 
perfumes an d a vial al Sweet Lav- aS 
ender FREE. 

Beware of fraudulent imitators, as 
most imitators are frauds. We are 


the Inventors and Originators of 
Perfume ‘lablets. 


PERFUME TABLET COMPANY, 
10-12 .AsT 230 Street, - NEW YORK. 
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re you familiar with this ? 
. This is not a case where 


“Familiarity breeds contempt” 
as its acquaintances will attest. 


SOG MORGAN'S SONS CO. 
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“A perfect type of the highest order 
ot excellence in manutacture.” 


Wlerdater 3} | ma ig 
% E Breakfast a 





Proewx Mutual Lire Insurance Go.., 
OF HARTFORD, GOKN., 


Provides insurance for life at a low 
premium, with guaranteed Cash, 
\\ Absolutely Pure. Paid-up, Loan and Extended Insurance 
+1] Delicious. Values. And at the same time the 
Nutritious. policy can be changed a few years 
later to a Limited Premium Life or 
gOSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP Endowment Policy without losing ad- 
— a get i‘ vantage of the premiums already paid, 
ot having to pay a higher premium 

DORCHESTER, MASS., on account of advanced age. 
By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. For sample policies, terms, etc., 

Established 1780. address the Home Office. 
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We have our Model 1895 using the 38-56, 40-65, 40-70, 40-82, 45-70, and 
45-90 cartridges, both black and smokeless, This rifle is made in all of our 
accustomed styles, viz., all lengths of barrels; round, octagon, or half- 
octagon; half or short magazine; straight or pistol grip; regular rigid 
rifle or Take Down. 
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Then we have our new Model 1893 


30 Catitre Smoretess 


Made in all these styles. This cartridge is loaded with 32 grains of mili- 
tary smokeless powder, giving the bullet a velocity of a full 2000 feet per 
second. With our flat pointed bullet, we get the most accurate results, 
and further have the best combination for hunting. 
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All our 1893 and 1895 rifles have barrel and action of our 
SPECIAL SMOKELESS STEEL. 


We recommend these rifles with the utmost confidence as specially designed for the most powerful loads. 
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The new Marlin catalogue is a veritable encvclopadia of information r¢ garding 
rifles, ammunition, etc. Free, but stamps are acceptable as they pay postage 


THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. 
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